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mysterious  process  that 
has  gone  on  for  14  billion 
years,  the  flourishing  of  life  on 
this  planet. ..the  flowers,  the  fish, 
the  birds,  the  insects,  the 
humans,  the  other  mammals. ..all 
these  take  their  place  as  sacred 
moments,  along  with  the  ^ 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


Bv  Fr.  Bob  Ogle 

Guest  Editor 

Over  the  past  few  years  many 
things  have  come  into  sharper 
focus  for  me.  Nothing  brings  one's 
mind  to  a clearer  picture  of  life  than 
a medical  person  saying,  "You  have 
an  inoperable  brain  tumor." 

But  I am  still  alive,  at  least  for  a 
few  days,  which  gives  me  time  to 
marvel  at  creation  and  to  say  to 
planet  earth,  "You  have  many  can- 
cerous tumors."  For  1 believe  that 
my  personal  experience  of  body 
breakdown  is  an  infantismally  small 
example  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
whole  world. 

Land,  water  and  air  are  becom- 
ing ill  very  quickly.  Pollution  was  a 
word  that  I did  not  know  in  high 
school.  We  were  taught  that  rivers 
and  lakes  would  purify  themselves. 
Land  was  supposed  to  have  eternal 
resilience.  Everybody  knew  that 
Saskatchewan  skies  were  infinitely 
great  and  pure.  But  in  my  short 
lifetime  all  that  has  changed,  and 
the  speed  of  that  change  has  been 
beyond  one's  wildest  imaginations. 

My  father  and  his  generation 
'broke'  the  prairie.  How  apt  a word! 
For  millions  of  years,  nature  had 
evolved  those  table-flat  lands.  Some 
early  explorers  like  Pallister 
believed  that  they  should  not  be 
touched  for  agriculture.  But  railroad 
builders  and  land  speculators  ruled 
the  day.  Immigrants  poured  in  and 
every  human  means  to  undo 
nature's  handiwork  was  used  to 
plough  the  prairie  sod.  Those  peo- 
ple did  not  think  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. They  took  every  piece  of 
prairie  land  from  east  of  Winnipeg 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
wound  to  the  earth  was  too  great!  In 
25  years'  time  the  sky  darkened 
under  the  clouds  of  soil  being 
blown  away.  Some  of  my  first  mem- 
ories are  of  mid-day  blackouts  when 
the  only  thing  darker  than  the  sky 
was  the  gloom  that  hung  over  peo- 
ple's lives. 

In  1935,  my  father  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law  decided  they  could  take 


Misreading  the  'Story 

no  more.  They  went  to  look  at  new 
possibilities  in  the  forested  park- 
lands  of  central  Saskatchewan.  Vir- 
gin timber  lands  proved  too  much 
for  them  and  they  decided  to  wait  it 
out  on  the  prairie.  Others  came, 
however,  and  like  farmers  every- 
where, the  new  arrivals  'cleared'  the 
land.  When  I recently  talked  to 
audiences  in  the  prosperous  com- 
munities of  Nipawin  and  Tisdale,  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  relate  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  Brazilian  forest. 
They  had  already  done  the  same. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  tie  the  whole 
ecological  nightmare  together  in 
Saskatchewan.  The  'greenhouse' 
effect  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
ozone  layer  no  longer  are  just  far 
away  theories.  They  could  be  true. 

The  summer  of  1988  was  the  driest 
and  hottest  that  anybody  could 
remember.  Rich  farming  districts 
were  totally  burnt  out.  Three  or  four 
more  years  like  that  and  western 
Canada  could  be  a desert.  I remem- 
ber some  15  years  ago  when  I visit- 
ed West  Africa  and  was  standing 
with  a Senegalese  citizen  on  land 
that  looked  to  me  like  the  Sahara 
desert.  He  told  me  that  when  he 
was  a boy  that  area  had  been  a jun- 
gle. 

But  the  Saskatchewan  farmer 
tries  to  fight  back.  The  natural  min- 
erals and  fibre  of  the  prairie  soil 
have  been  depleted.  In  less  than  50 
croppings,  rich  land  has  become 
arid.  The  international  companies 
arrive  with  poisons  and  chemicals 
to  be  the  antidote.  What  kind  of 
witches  brew  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  next  generation? 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  seen 
China  and  I have  seen  land  that  has 
been  cultivated  for  8,000  consecu- 
tive years.  The  whole  country  looks 
like  a garden  and  each  plant  is  care- 
fully nurtured.  A different  way  that 
does  not  appeal  to  those  who  think 
big. 

When  my  father  went  west  in 
1912,  he  told  me  that  one  could 
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safely  drink  the  water  from  every 
stream  and  river  that  they  crossed. 
Now  every  one  is  polluted.  Alberta 
used  to  boast  about  the  world's 
cleanest  skies,  but  the  oil  industry 
and  industrial  development 
changed  all  that.  Fresh  air  is  much 
harder  to  find  than  when  I was  a 
boy. 

How  does  this  all  fit  into  our 
Christian-Jewish  tradition?  I believe 
that  our  culture  had  mis-read  the 
story,  and  the  care  that  the  Creator 
demanded  became  the  abuse  of 
creation.  I feel  that  a new  acceptance 
of  the  'gospel  of  Genesis'  is  a key  to 
any  kind  of  turnaround. 

During  my  last  days,  I spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  just  thinking 
about  time.  Creation  time,  for 
instance,  which  is  completely  mind- 
bending  in  its  magnitude.  Human 
time  comes  at  the  very  end  of  it  all. 
Christian  time  is  the  way  we  mark 
our  period  and  is  only  a little  slice 
of  the  whole,  and  my  time  which  is 
just  a sliver  off  the  little  slice.  But 
it's  in  my  lifetime  that  we  may  have 
seen  a destruction  of  creation  never 
experienced  before. 

Several  extraordinary  events 
happened  since  my  illness  that  have 
made  me  happy  that  I have  had 
these  few  extra  days.  One  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  1987  in  the 
Drummheller  valley  near  a dinosaur 
'dig'.  One  evening,  one  of  the  high 
school  girls  working  on  the  project 
accidentally  found  a dinosaur  nest 
with  petrified  eggs  and  little  petri- 
fied dinosaurs  in  the  eggs.  At  least 
once  before  on  planet  Earth  a form 
of  creation  came  to  an  end.  Could  it 
happen  again? 

Bob  Ogle  is  a priest  from  Rosetown, 
Saskatchewan.  He  has  worked  as  a 
missionary  in  Brazil  and  was  a member 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  Ottawa. 
He  recently  received  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  St.  Paul’s  University  in 
Ottawa.  oo 


By  Sr.  Anne  Lonergan,  R.C. 


Creation  Spirituality 

- A Necessity 
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Native  peoples  of  the  Amazon  in  Brazil  fight  to  save  their  forest,  inundated  by  hydroelectric  dam  projects. 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a 
three-part  series  on  Creation  Spirituali- 
ty. We  thank  Sister  Anne  Lonergan 
who  works  at  Holy  Cross  Centre  in 
Port  Burwell,  Ontario,  a centre  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation,  stewardship 
and  respect  for  God's  beautiful  creation 
- our  planet  earth. 


write  this  article,  unavoidably, 
from  a Canadian  perspective.  I 
apologize  if  its  relevance  to 
many  readers  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine,  especially  those 
in  other  continents,  is  very  indirect. 
However,  to  face  the  ecological 
crisis  of  the  present,  the  old  slogan 
of  "thinking  globally,  acting  locally" 
is  imperative.  I am  also  aware  that 
many  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment in  the  First  World  are  regarded 
as  burdening  the  Third  World  with 
crises  created  by  the  First  World,  or 
calling  for  population  measures  in 
these  countries  and  neglecting  to 
critique  themselves.  Therefore,  I am 
writing  of  the  necessity  of  creation 


spirituality  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  terms  of  the  dominant 
culture:  the  media,  the  economic 
system  and  a major  religious  tradi- 
tion, Roman  Catholic. 

In  this  dominant  culture,  events 
almost  daily  tell  us  of  the 
schizophrenic  nature  of  our  present 
system  of  meaning  and  value.  We 
can  characterize  it  as  a time  when 
the  human  race,  however  haltingly, 
realized  its  mortal  peril  and  the 
peril  of  the  so-long-taken-for-grant- 
ed  planet.  This  new  awareness  oper- 
ates at  cross  purposes  with  the  large 
scale  organization  of  much  of  the 
dominant  culture. 

Consider,  on  a quiet  Sunday 
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morning  David  Suzuki,  a Canadian 
scientist,  is  following  up  his  fine 
television  series,  A Planet  for  the 
Taking,  with  a national  radio  series. 
It's  a Question  of  Survival.  The  seg- 
ments feature  scientist  after  scientist 
documenting  the  damage  to  the 
planet  that  imperils  the  next  genera- 
tion in  the  industrial  countries,  and 
the  present  starvation  and  ecological 
devastation  in  the  so-called  "devel- 
oping" countries.  World  leaders 
concluded  an  extravagant  meeting 
in  Paris,  in  which  the  environment 
finally  received  Up  service.  A car- 
toonist offered  a sly  look  at  Prime 
Ministers  Thatcher  and  Mulroney, 
and  President  Bush  competing  for 
an  award  for  the  most  times  they 
can  drag  the  word  "environment" 
into  a sentence.  The  documenting  of 
such  things  goes  on  in  newspapers 
and  television  which  are  supported 
by  advertisements  to  buy  every- 
thing in  sight  and  treat  nothing  with 
as  much  reverence  as 
business,  followed  dis- 
tantly by  sports,  fashion 
and  entertainment. 

Articles  on  the  ecologi- 
cal crisis  appear  here 
and  there,  but  pages  of 
newsprint,  glossy  maga- 
zine inserts,  time  on  the 
major  television  net- 
works, all  go  to  sup- 
porting an  economy  of 
extraction  and  develop- 
ment, of  consumerism 
and  obsolescence.  A 
schizophrenic  world. 

Creation  spirituality 
must  deal  with  this  real  world, 
because  in  this  real  world  creation 
itself  is  being  destroyed.  A spiritual- 
ity unfortxmately  too  much  present 
in  this  dominant  culture  is  not  really 


The  Filipino  peoples 
struggle  for  the  same 


grieved  by  acid  rain,  or  the  death  of 
lakes  or  the  death  of  species.  It  does 
not  find  sacrilege  or  blasphemy  or 
even  sin  in  biocide  or  geocide,  much 
less  in  watching  Chesterton's  green 
tree  disappear 
under  bulldozers 
or  acid  rain.  For  it, 
the  really  spiritual 
is  "inner  healing" 
or  "centering 
prayer"  or  "direct- 
ed retreats"  or 
enneagram  work- 
shops or  journal- 
ing; in  other  words, 
in  the  relationship 
of  the  atomized 
'soul'  to  God.  It  is 
the  flip  side  of  an 
individualized, 
consumer  culture. 

Again,  The  New  York  Times 
reports  that  six  explorers  are  leaving 
on  a seven-month  journey  across 
Antartica,  which  has  raised  11  mil- 
lion dollars  in  sponsorship.  One 


“Creation  spirituality 
is  not  romantic 
nature  worship;  it  is 
the  realization  that 
a culture  that 
destroys  the  very 
basis  of  life  on  earth 
must  be  changed.” 


sponsor  reports,  "Antartica  is 
the  hot  continent  now.  Mount 
Everest  is  out.  It's  been  done 
every  which  way.  It's  been 
trashed."  Indeed,  since  Antar- 
tica is  presumably  next  to  be 
trashed,  where  will  we  the 
trashers  head  next?  We've 
done  a fine  job  on  all  the 
other  continents  and  the  air 
and  water.  Is  there  some  other 
hospitable  little  planet  just 
lurking  around  the  corner  for 
its  turn? 

, • Suzuki  asks  several  scien- 
tists on  the  program,  "Why 
are  we  so  blind  to  our  peril?" 
Most  answers  centre  around 
the  adaptability  of  the 
species,  able  to  think  of  short- 
range  solutions,  but  unaccustomed 
(except  in  cultures  like  the  North 
American  Native  ones)  to  consider 
long-  term  futures.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  near-reverence  all  over 
for  the  invention  of  the  automobile. 
When  Ford  began  mass-producing, 
did  anyone  realize  how  this  wonder 
would  radically  change  the  nature 
of  people's  lives,  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  basis  of  economies?  Did 
anyone  foresee  Mexico  City  in  1989, 
slowly  poisoning  its  children  to 
death;  or  the  smog  in  Manila  or  Los 
Angeles;  or  the  greenhouse  effect 
from  fossil  fuel  burning;  or  the  dam- 
age to  fisheries  from  oil  spills?  Can 
anyone,  even  today,  figure  out  how 
to  get  from  a fossil  fuel  economy  to 
anything  else? 

Spirituality  has  been  privatized 
in  the  last  few  centuries,  but  cre- 
ation spirituality  tells  us  that  spiri- 
tuality must  "evangelize  culture." 
Creation  spirituality  is  net  romantic 
nature  worship;  it  is  the  realization 
that  a culture  that  destroys  the  very 
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basis  of  life  on  earth  must  be 
changed.  Creation  spirituality  calls 
for  a religious  dedication  to  chang- 
ing Canadian  and  American  cul- 
tures from  consumerist  to  caring  for 
the  planet.  It  is  a huge  challenge 
because  it  requires  a change  of  men- 
tality from  the  whole  confluence  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  capi- 
talism that  has  brought  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  previously 
unimaginable  levels  of  human  pros- 
perity, but  with  a hidden  cost  that 
some  are  only  beginning  to  realize. 

Our  present  economy  is  built  on 
growth  and  the  expanding  use  of 
natural  resources.  A world  of 
dreams,  as  historian  Thomas  Berry 
puts  it,  dreams  of  a wonderworld 
that  is  increasingly  becoming 
waste  world.  The  real  message  of 
our  cultures  is  to  buy:  "consumer 
confidence,"  "gross  national  prod- 
uct," "new  design,"  "keeping  up 
with  Japan,"  "fueling  the  economy," 
"expanding  markets"  and  "develop- 
ment." These  are  the  really  sacred 
words.  Think  how  patronizing  we 
feel  about  the  lack  of  consumer 
goods  in  Russia  or  China,  and  how 
delighted  we  feel  when  their 
economies  might  imitate  our  mod- 
els. The  Brundtland  report  and  vari- 
ous national  documents  based  on 
the  idea  of  sustainable  development 
are,  at  most,  a call  for  radical  cre- 
ativity, and  at  least,  a contradiction 
of  terms.  I have  attended  various 
meetings  between  ecologists  and 
business  people  and,  as  yet,  have 
found  two  very  different  world 
views,  even  though  these  meetings 
were  called  around  "sustainable 
development."  An  aluminum 
industry  spokesperson  bragged  that 
when  bauxite  is  extracted,  the  land- 
scape is  renewed  with  trees  and 


greenery.  A baffled  ecologist  wanted 
to  know  when  the  perfectly 
frivolous  use  of  aluminum  in 
kitchens  would  be  discouraged  by 
the  companies  (after  all,  pre-World 
War  II  homes  didn't  have  it,  nor 
plastics).  Predictably,  the  answer  is 
production  must  stay  up,  jobs  are  at 
stake.  Yes,  and  that's  the  difficulty 
in  trying  to  think  through  'sustain- 


able development.'  At  another  time, 
a Hydro  company  strategy  for 
increasing  nuclear  plants  was  out- 
lined and  an  ecologist  wanted  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  push- 
ing conservation.  The  Hydro  repre- 
sentative said  that  the  public  is  no 
longer  interested  and  just  wants 
more  efficient  energy  conversion. 
Another  asked  why  the  rate  struc- 


A battle  to  save  Earth  from  destruction 


By  David  Suzuki 

The  following  is  a reprint  from 
Southam  Syndicate,  July  29, 1989, 
with  the  permission  of  Dr.  David  Suzuki, 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  pro- 
fessor, and  television  and  radio  host. 

S cience-fiction  writers  have  long 
recognized  that  an  invader  from 
outer  space  could  unite  all  Earthlings 
in  a battle  against  a common  enemy. 

And  imagine  that  as  that  alien 
runs  across  the  planet,  it  crushes  an 
acre  of  forest  with  each  step,  scrapes 
a wide  swath  of  topsoil,  blows  nox- 
ious carbon  compounds  into  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  sprays  toxic 
chemicals  into  the  air,  water  and 
land.  We  would  instantly  declare  a 
global  crisis  endangering  all  life  on 
Earth  and  marshal  all  of  our  forces  to 
do  battle  with  the  threat.  Today,  we 
are  facing  precisely  those  dangers, 
yet  we  are  doing  little  to  counter 
them.  That's  because  the  monster  is 
us. 

Consider  the  straight  facts,  the 
ones  about  which  there  is  no  contro- 
versy: 


• We  are  overrunning  the  planet 
like  an  out-of-control  malignancy  - 
there  are  far  more  of  us  than  any 
other  large  mammal  on  the  planet, 
and  we  keep  adding  to  om*  numbers 
by  90  million  every  year; 

• Twenty-five  billion  tons  of  agri- 
cultural topsoil  are  swept  away 
annually.  That's  seven  percent  of  the 
globe's  good  growing  land  every 
decade.  As  well,  vast  areas  are  being 
degraded  by  poor  land  use.  (A  report 
by  Senator  Herbert  Sparrow  in  June 
1984  concluded  that  Canadian  farms 
are  mining  our  soils,  degrading  it  by 
failing  to  replace  the  organic  content 
of  farmland.)  Consequently,  since 
1984,  global  food  production  has 
declined  each  year.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  that  human  popula- 
tion is  exploding; 

• Every  five  minutes  around  the 
clock,  365  days  a year,  a major  ship- 
ment of  toxic  chemicals  crosses  an 
international  border  to  be  disposed 
of  somewhere,  somehow.  No  place 
on  this  planet  is  free  of  the  toxic 
debris  of  technology; 

• Every  minute,  20  to  40  hectares 
of  tropical  forests  are  destroyed,  and 
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ture  for  electricity  is  highest  for  the 
first  amount  used  and  decreased 
with  enormous  use  in  factories. 

"The  cost  of  consumer  goods  would 
go  up,"  answ'ered  the  representa- 
tive. Yes,  the  ecologists  and  business 
people  were  obviously  baffled  by 
each  other's  view  of  the  world. 

The  dilemna  will  require  real 
creativity.  One  extremely  helpful 


the  rate  of  destruction  is  accelerating; 

• Every  year  at  least  20,000  species 
disappear  forever,  and  the  rate  of 
extinction  is  speeding  up; 

• In  spite  of  two  decades  of 
research  and  contention,  acid  rain 
continues  to  sterilize  thousands  of 
lakes  and  kill  whole  forests,  each 
year; 

• Even  after  CFCs  (chlorofluoro- 
carbons)  are  completely  eliminated, 
ozone  thinning  will  continue  for 
years  as  CFCs  already  in  use  escape 
into  the  air; 

• Greenhouse  heating  of  the  plan- 
et is  being  caused  by  human  beings 
through  our  use  of  fossil  fuels  (which 
release  carbon  dioxide),  our  farming 
of  cattle  (which  produce  methane), 
and  our  production  of  chemicals 
(such  as  CFCs). 

Warming  is  already  under  way 
and  the  agricultural  and  ecological 
consequences  over  the  next  decades 
will  be  totally  imprecedented  and 
unpredictable. 

The  1978  United  Nations-  spon- 
sored Bruntland  commission  on 
world  environment  and  development 
documented  the  obscene  disparity 
between  the  industrialized  nations 
and  the  Third  World.  Making  up  only 
20  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
industrialized  countries  consume  80 


suggestion  comes  from  Marilyn 
Waring,  a New  Zealand  legislator 
with  a doctorate  in  political  econo- 
my, who  wrote  If  Women  Counted:  A 
New  Feminist  Economics,  Harper  & 
Row,  1988.  She  and  other 
economists  would  like  to  change  the 
United  Nations  System  of  National 
Accounts  since  present  economic 
indicators  in  no  way  show  anything 


“We  are  already  using  an 
immoral  amount  and  we,  not 
the  Third  World,  are  the  major 
cause  of  the  current  environ- 
mental crises.” 

percent  of  the  planet's  resources  and 
generate  most  of  its  industrial  toxins 
and  wastes.  Any  attempt  by  the 
Third  World  to  achieve  a level  of 
affluence  comparable  to  ours  will  be 
suicidal. 

The  challenge  then  is  clear.  We  in 
the  industrialized  world  must  aban- 
don immediately  the  notion  that  we 
must  have  continued  growth,  greater’ 
consumption  and  more  material 
goods. 

We  are  already  using  an  immoral 
amount  and  we,  not  the  Third  World, 
are  the  major  cause  of  the  current 
environmental  crises.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  to  help  the  developing 
countries  deal  with  their  birthrate 
and  avoid  exploiting  environmental- 
ly destructive  technologies  such  as 
dams,  coal  burning,  CFG  refrigera- 
tors, etc.  Out  of  pure  self-interest,  we 
have  to  pay  to  ensure  a higher  stand- 
ing of  living  and  more  efficient  and 
ecologically  benign  development  in 
developing  countries.  We  share  this 


about  genuine  economic  health, 
either  of  eco-systems  or  human 
communities.  A telling  example:  if 
many  women  in  a community  are 
not  in  the  supposed  'work  force' 
because  they  are  staying  home  and 
raising  children,  this  reflects  poorly 
on  current  economic  indicators. 
However,  if  a nuclear  installation 
for  the  production  of  bombs  opens 


finite  world  with  all  other  people  and 
can  no  longer  treat  the  disadvan- 
taged of  the  Earth  as  recklessly  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

Stanford  University's  Paul  Ehrlich 
points  out  that  people  can  make 
major  changes  swiftly.  After  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  sacrificed,  we  cut  back, 
we  changed  our  lifestyle  and  we 
fought  for  survival.  Today,  "we  face  a 
million  ecological  Pearl  Harbors  at 
once,"  Ehrlich  says,  "and 'that's  the 
scale  of  public  response  that's  needed 
now." 

We  are  now  in  a war  to  save  this 
planet.  Small  groups  all  over  the 
country  are  drawing  their  own  battle 
lines,  but  federal  muscle  is  essential. 
There  is  money  and  personnel  - mili- 
tary defence  should  be  redirected  to 
environmental  defence  while  our 
soldiers  can  fight  oil  spills  and  PCB 
fires  or  help  to  reforest  and  rehabili- 
tate damaged  ecosystems.  The  war 
metaphor  is  appropriate  - we  are 
battling  to  keep  the  planet  liveable 
for  our  children. 

In  the  science-fiction  stories, 
human  ingenuity  and  courage  usual- 
ly win  out  over  the  aliens  from  outer 
space,  but  this  isn't  make-believe  - 
it's  real  and  the  monster  is  here. 
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Temagami  Wilderness  Society 


CHUtlON 


Logging 


Sign  erected  by  loggers  just  east  of  the  Temagami 
wilderness  area  of  Ontario. 


and  employs  people,  the  economic 
indicators  go  up.  There  is  something 
inherently  wrong  in  indicators  that 
show  the  essential  tasks  of  the 
human  community  for  continuing 
life  as  unproductive,  while  the 
building  of  death 
machines  is  produc- 
tive. Many  other 
suggestions  for 
making  visible  the 
invisible  are  docu- 
mented in  her  work, 
such  as  differentiat- 
ing between  extrac- 
tive use  of  resources 
and  enhancing  use 
of  resources,  such  as 
the  agriculture  prac- 
tised in  Europe 
years  ago  which 
actually  increased 
soil  fertility.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  no 
true  measurements 
of  the  real  economic  health  of  a 
region  or  nation. 

Creation  spirituality  requires 
from  all  of  us  facing  the  future  and 
changing.  It  will  require  a profound 
psychic  energy,  the  energy  that  only 
religious  valuing  can  tap.  Indeed 
Paul  Ehrlich,  a scientist  noted  for 
his  writings  on  species  extinction, 
calls  for  a quasi-  religious  transfor- 


‘The real  message  of 

our  cultures  is  to  buy: 
‘consumer  confidence’, 
‘gross  national  product’, 
‘new  design’,  ‘keeping 
up  with  Japan’,  ‘fueling 
the  economy’,  ‘expand- 
ing markets’  and  ‘devel- 
opment’. These  are  the 
really  sacred  words.” 


mation  in  our  attitudes  to 
deal  with  the  ecological 
crisis.  However,  looking  at 
the  dominant  stream  in 
western  Christianity,  a 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  earth  and  the  processes 
that  sustain  life  is  notice- 
ably absent  from  liturgies, 
catechesis,  religious  asceti- 
cism and  formation.  Proba- 
bly the  major  difficulty 
between  native  North 
Americans  and  the  dominant  cul- 
ture stems  from  the  vast  religious 
differences  in  the  valuing  of  other 
species  and  the  earth. 

Creation  spirituality  simply 
requires  that  we  live  the  real  truth 
that  the  sacred  com- 
munity is  the  uni- 
verse. The  mysteri- 
ous process  that  has 
gone  on  for  14  billion 
years,  the  flourishing 
of  life  on  this  planet, 
product  of  star  dust, 
is  the  true  sacred 
journey  in  which  the 
formation  of  carbon, 
the  rise  of  life,  the 
vertebrate  eye,  the 
invention  of  the 
flowers,  the  fish,  the 
birds,  the  insects,  the 
humans,  the  other 
mammals,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  invention  of  photosyn- 
thesis, all  these  moments  take  their 
place  as  sacred  moments,  along 
with  the  Mosaic  covenant  and  the 
Incarnation.  Is  this  spirituality  so 
controversial?  Every  two-year-  old 
has  it:  a deep  sense  of  reverence 
before  insects  and  moons  and 
snakes,  a joyous  participation  with 
water  and  mud  puddles.  Culturally, 


F r.  Thomas  Berry,  considered 
one  of  the  leading  voices  of 
creation-  centered  theology, 
writes  in  his  book  The  Dream  of 
the  Earth  (Sierra  Book  Club),  that 
to  be  fully  human  we  must  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  the  entire 
community  of  life  on  Earth.  "We 
must  move  from  democracy  to 
biocracy  (that  is,  from  governing 
which  takes  into  consideration 
only  human  life,  to  governing 
which  considers  all  forms  of 
life). ..The  splendor  of  Earth  is  in 
the  variety  of  its  land  and  its 
seas,  its  life  forms  and  its  atmo- 
spheric phenomena;  these  con- 
stitute in  colour  and  sound  and 
movement  that  great  symphonic 
context  that  has  inspired  our 
sense  of  the  divine,  given  us  our 
emotional  and  imaginative  pow- 
ers, and  evoked  from  us  those 
entrancing  insights  that  have 
governed  our  more  sublime 
moments."  He  calls  for  "...a 
radical  change  in  our  mode  of 
consciousness."  In  the  evolution 
of  the  cosmos,  "...humans 
appear  as  the  moment  in  which 
the  unfolding  universe  becomes 
conscious  of  itself... We  bear  the 
universe  in  our  being  as  the 
universe  bears  us  in  its  being... A 
new  paradigm  of  what  it  is  to  be 
human  emerges." 


we  have  tried  to  breed  it  out  of  our- 
selves, with  scorn  for  beetles, 
snakes,  animism,  and  for  people 
trying  to  stop  the  destruction  and  to 
save  the  animals  and  forests.  Per- 
haps we  need  to  turn  to  the  people 
who  have  lived  thousands  of  years 
on  this  continent  to  teach  us.  We  are 
killing  ourselves  and  the  beautiful 
world  the  Lord  has  made.  °° 
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River  port  in  Moyabamba 
near  the  coca  growing  area 
of  Peru.  This  is  a typical 
scene  of  the  high  jungle  of 
Peru. 


At  first  it  seems  like  an 
ideal  weapon  in  the 
difficult  struggle  against 
cocaine  trafficking: 
Tebuthiuron,  more  com- 
monly known  as  "Spike,"  is  a pow- 
erful herbicide  which  effectively 
destroys  the  hardy  coca  bush, 
source  of  the  leaves  from  which 
cocaine  is  manufactured.  What  bet- 
ter method  than  an  aerial  spraying 
of  this  chemical  could  exist  to  wipe 
out  cocaine  at  its  source? 

The  Alto  Huallaga  Valley  of  Peru, 


located  about  400  kilometers  north- 
east of  Lima,  is  the  world's  most 
important  source  of  semi-refined 
cocaine  paste.  At  the  same  time,  this 
mountainous  jungle  is  immersed  in 
an  ongoing  conflict  between  the 
Peruvian  government,  the  Colom- 
bian-dominated drug  mafia,  and 
two  armed  insurgent  groups.  Given 
the  generalized  violence,  crop  sub- 
stitution programmes  are  nearly 
impossible.  Manual  eradication 
methods  are  slow  and  tedious  and 
in  any  case  equally  unfeasible.  Fur- 
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“An  entire  ecosystem  could  be 
destroyed  without  making  any  real 
contribution  to  the  war  on  drugs  in 
Canada,  Europe  and  the  United 
States.” 


thermore,  peasant  farmers  have 
little  economic  incentive  to  plant 
other  crops:  Coca  will  yield  them 
about  five  times  the  profit  of  any 
other  alternative  available.  So,  the 
only  practical  way  of  eliminating 
the  deadly  cocaine  menace  at  its 
source  would  seem  to  be  a massive, 
aerial  spraying  programme  using 
Spike  or  Triclopyr  (another  herbi- 
cide proposed). 

But  what  would  be  the  real  con- 
sequences of  such  a course  of 
action?  The  high  jungle  area  of  Peru 
(including  the  Alto  Huallaga  Valley) 
where  the  problematic  coca  bush 
finds  its  ideal  habitat  is  one  of  the 
richest  ecological  zones  on  Earth: 
the  area  abounds  in  plant,  insect 
and  animal  species  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  val- 
leys are  relatively  fertile  compared 
to  the  steamy  lowlands  to  the  east: 
tropical  fruits,  corn,  rice,  coffee,  tea, 
cocoa  and  oil-palms  can  all  be  culti- 
vated with  some  success.  Indeed, 
this  zone  is  responsible  for  70  per- 
cent of  Peru's  agricultural  exports 
(excluding  cocaine). 

A spraying  programme  using 
Spike  or  Triclopyr  would  change  all 
of  this:  the  herbicides  would  kill 
many  other  types  of  plants  besides 
coca  and  leave  steep  hillsides 
devoid  of  protective  vegetation. 
Given  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the 
region,  massive  erosion  would  soon 
set  in.  The  poisons  would  leach  into 
soil  and  rivers  converting  a verita- 
ble paradise  into  a barren  desert. 
Besides  the  indirect  effects  on  ani- 
mal and  human  life,  many  people 
also  fear  effects  similar  to  those 
caused  by  the  use  of  Agent  Orange 
in  Vietnam.  In  short,  the  use  of  her- 


bicides to  eradicate  coca  would  also 
eradicate  one  of  the  world's  most 
varied  and  interesting  ecosystems 
and  one  of  Peru's  most  important 
agricultural  zones. 

Interestingly  enough,  both  com- 
panies which  produce  the  herbi- 
cides in  question,  Eli  Lilly  (Spike) 
and  Dow  Chemical  (Triclopyr)  have 
refused  to  supply  these  chemicals  to 
the  United  States  State  Department, 
adducing  that  the  real  consequences 
of  applying  these  substances  are 
insufficiently  known.  Despite  this, 
an  alternative  supplier  of  Spike  has 
been  found  in  Brazil  and  small-scale 
testing  has  begun  on  a 90  hectare 
site  in  the  Alto  Huallaga.  The  Peru- 
vian government,  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States,  has  given  its 
full  cooperation  thus  far. 

Ironically,  a massive  spraying 
programme  is  unlikely  to  affect 
cocaine  supplies  in  North  America. 
The  most  probable  result  would  be 
to  drive  coca  producers  further  and 
further  into  the  jungle,  accelerating 
the  process  of  deforestation  already 
taking  place.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
United  States  a cheaper  and  purer 
synthetic  alternative  to  cocaine  is 
likely  to  make  the  'natural'  produc- 
tion of  the  drug  nearly  obsolete 
within  three  or  five  years.  An  entire 
ecosystem  could  be  destroyed  with- 
out making  any  real  contribution  to 
the  war  on  drugs  in  Canada,  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

As  Christians  and  as  human 
beings  who  care  about  the  planet  we 
live  on  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
it,  we  should  reflect  on  the  attitudes 
that  make  pseudo-  alternatives  like 
Spike  attractive  to  use.  How  often 
do  we  look  for  some  technological 


quick-fix  to  solve  complex  social 
and  economic  problems?  The  results 
of  such  an  approach  are  apparent 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  form  of 
nuclear  waste  dumps,  contaminated 
lakes  and  streams,  and  an  ever- 
thinner  ozone  layer.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  continue  to  repeat  the  same 
mistakes  forever  without  destroying 
life  as  we  know  it. 

We  can,  though,  try  to  develop  a 
new  way  of  dealing  with  complicat- 
ed issues  and  avoid  yet  further 
damaging  the  environment  in  which 
we  live.  The  cocaine  problem  is  a 
case  in  point.  A close  analysis  of  the 
situation  quickly  reveals  a complex 
web  of  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal factors  which  contrive  to  perpet- 
uate and  deepen  the  drug  problem. 
For  example,  a relative  drop  in  com- 
modity prices  combined  with  the 
burden  of  a huge  foreign  debt  has 
made  the  Peruvian  economy  heavily 
dependent  on  the  foreign  exchange 
earned  in  cocaine  trafficking.  Until 
this  state  of  affairs  changes,  no 
Peruvian  government  can  seriously 
combat  the  drug  trade  without  com- 
mitting economic  suicide.  Last  year 
Peru  earned  about  one  billion  Cana- 
dian dollars  from  cocaine  (more 
than  was  earned  from  the  mining 
sector,  traditionally  the  biggest 
export),  but  only  about  5 percent  of 
that  amount  was  spent  on  anti-coca 
programmes. 

Meanwhile,  Peru's  deepening 
economic  crisis  and  massive  unem- 
ployment are  forcing  more  and 
more  people  to  search  for  work  in 
cocaine-related  activities.  An  agri- 
cultural labourer  can  earn  about 
four  times  the  minimum  wage  in 
the  coca  plantations.  In  contrast, 
farmers  growing  traditional  crops 
often  lose  money  due  to  a poor 
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“Are  we  willing  to 
use  a wholistic 
approach 
which...entails 
changes  to  an 
economic  system 
which  prioritizes 
profit  over  human 
beings  and  greed 
over  solidarity?” 

transportation  infrastructure  which 
makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  send 
products  to  the  large  coastal  cities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes. 

To  complicate  matters  even  fur- 
ther, Peru's  largest  insurgent  group, 
"Sendero  Luminoso"  (Shining  Path) 
has  formed  a tactical  alliance  with 
the  drug  mafia  in  order  to  finance 
its  armed  struggle  against  the  Peru- 
vian government.  Noted  for  its 
extremist  methods  and  ideological 
fanaticism,  the  power  of  Sendero 
Luminoso  makes  any  military  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  nearly  impossi- 
ble. 

Then,  is  a solution  impossible? 
Only  as  long  as  we  persist  in  look- 
ing for  simplistic  answers.  If, 
however,  we  are  willing  to  use  a 
wholistic  approach  which  seeks  to 
combat  poverty  at  its  roots,  be  it  in 
Peru  or  Canada,  so  as  to  reduce 
both  supply  and  demand  for  drugs, 
a way  may  be  found.  This  in  turn 
entails  changes  to  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  prioritizes  profit  over 
human  beings  and  greed  over  soli- 
darity. None  of  this  is  easy,  but  nei- 
ther is  it  impossible.  Some  first  steps 
toward  a solution  might  include: 


Ecological  Damage  in  Peru 

Peru  may  well  be  one  of  the  most  ecologically  diverse  areas  on 

earth;  with  arid  deserts,  soaring  mountains  and  extensive  tropi- 
cal rainforests,  the  country  contains  nearly  every  climatic  zone 
imaginable.  It  would  be  very  wrong,  unfortunately,  to  suppose  that  the 
use  of  herbicides  to  destroy  coca  plantations  is  the  only  threat  to  this 
breathtaking  collage  of  environments.  Some  of  the  many  problems  at 
present  are: 

• air  and  water  pollution  on  a massive  scale  caused  by  the  multination- 
al consortium  "Southern  Peru  Copper  Corporation"  in  the  southern 
Department  of  Moquegua.  Air  has  been  so  contaminated  in  this  area 
that  crops  are  dying  while  people  suffer  from  a rash  of  respiratory  com- 
plaints. Copper  tailings  have  fouled  rivers  and  coastal  waters  so  badly 
that  fishing  is  now  impossible. 

• The  Paracas  coastal  reserve  as  well  as  two  national  parks,  Huascaran 
and  Manu,  are  threatened  with  reductions.  In  addition,  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  ecological  reserves  is  under  severe  economic  restraints  which 
impede  adequate  conservation  and  vigilance  against  the  poaching  of 
endangered  species. 

• Tropical  rainforests  in  Peru,  like  those  in  Brazil,  are  beginning  to  dis- 
appear at  an  alarming  rate.  Logging,  prospecting,  petroleum  explo- 
ration, and  burning  (to  convert  land  for  short-lived  agricultural  uses)  all 
contribute  to  the  ongoing  destruction.  As  well,  the  cocaine  trade  has  its 
share  of  the  blame:  trees  are  cleared  to  make  way  for  lucrative  coca 
plantations,  while  clandestine  drug  laboratories  pollute  rivers  with 
enormous  quantities  of  mercury  and  kerosene. 


• Write  to  the  U.S.  State  Department 
or  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  and 
the  Peruvian  government,  to  protest 
the  use  of  herbicides  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  coca.  In  Canada,  write  to  His 
Excellency  Edward  N.  Ney, 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  100  Wellington  St., 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  KIP  5T1. 

• Write  your  Member  of  Parliament 
to  ask  what  types  of  aid  and  debt 
relief  the  Canadian  government 
could  give  to  help  countries  like 
Peru  develop  economically  viable 
alternatives  to  the  cocaine  industry. 

• Become  more  informed  on  the 
Peruvian  economic,  political  and 
social  situation  and  form  solidarity 
groups  to  share  ideas  and  plan  col- 
lective actions.  Possible  sources  of 
information  might  include  the 
annual  report  on  Latin  America  by 
the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 


Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  (40 
St.  Clair  Ave.  East,  Ste.  201,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  M4T  1M9)  and  the  July  1989 
special  issue  on  Peru  of  the  New 
Internationalist  (175  Carlton  St., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  MSA  2K3). 

• Contact  local  environmental 
groups  to  see  what  actions  they  are 
taking  on  this  problem.  (Write  to 
Probe  International,  225  Brunswick 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  MSS  2M6.) 

• Become  involved  in  (or  form)  a 
local  group  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  so  as  to  become 
better  educated  on  issues  of  poverty, 
development  and  economic  justice. 

Mark  Hathaioay  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  working  in  Peru. 


Bulcidnon, 

Philippines 
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Stewards 
of  the 
Land 


"The  land  belongs  to  Me, 
AND  TO  Me  you  are  only 
STRANGERS  AND  GUESTS." 
Leviticus  25:23 


The  following  is  taken  from  That  We 
May  Remember,  published  by  'Promo- 
tion of  People's  Rights',  May  1989. 

y 

JL  ou  cannot  own  or  buy  the  land  for 
the  land  is  sacred.  She  is  our  mother. 

We  belong  to  the  land...  No,  this  is  not 
quoted  from  one  of  your  learned 
ecologists.  Nor  are  these  words  of 
your  bible-quoting  pastor.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  lumadnons  (indige- 
nous peoples  or  tribal  Filipinos)  of 
Mindanao  (southern  Philippines). 
These  are  the  words  that  resound  in 
the  wellsprings  of  other  aborigines 
and  peasant  people  throughout  the 
earth.  Indeed,  the  Christian  lowlan- 
ders'  claim  to  education  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  native  peoples' 
primeval  knowledge,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
kinship  with  Mother  Earth  and  our 
stewardship  of  the  land  entrusted  to 
us  by  God. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  in  the  land  of  Bukidnon, 
which  literally  means  'mountain- 
ous.' Located  in  the  heart  of  Min- 
danao, Bukidnon's  vast  mountain 
forests  and  mine-  rich  areas  have 
been  the  home  of  the  lumadnons:  the 
Bukidnons,  Higaunons  and  Mano- 
bos.  Visayan  settlers  have  also  made 
Bukidnon  their  home  for  many 


Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M.,  who  along  with  others  fasted  until  they 
were  able  to  get  a meeting  with  the  government  authorities. 


years,  finding  a 
promise  of  abun- 
dance in  her 
fertile  soil.  The 
Bukidnon  peo- 
ples' intimate 
familiarity  with 
its  annual  cycles 
have  developed 
in  them  the  firm 
belief  that  nature 
maintains  life's 
balance  for  the 
benefit  of  all  - for 
as  long  as  they 
do  their  part  as 
stewards  of  the  land.  This  means 
that  they  have  to  refrain  from  abus- 
ing her  gifts  and  violating  her  laws. 
One  such  natural  law  forbids  the 
denudation  of  forests.  The  small 
farmers  and  lumadnons  of  Bukidnon 
know  this  by  heart.  They  know  that 
by  not  caring  for  the  forests,  we 
bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
utter  destruction  in  the  form  of  soil 
erosion,  landslides,  floods  and 
droughts... 

The  residents  of  San  Fernando 
have  become  a community  keenly 
aware  of  the  effects  of  the  alarming 
trend  of  forest  destruction  on  their 
rice  fields  along  the  river  banks.  The 
constant  cutting  down  of  trees 
which  used  to  serve  as  watersheds 


has  affected  the  farmers'  irrigation, 
hence,  has  lessened  rice  production. 

One  day,  on  July  20, 1987,  the 
people  of  San  Fernando  decided  to 
raise  the  alarm.  More  than  1,000 
people.. .formed  a picket  in  front  of 
the  municipal  hall  which  served  as  a 
barricade  that  would  strategically 
block  the  entry  and  exit  of  trucks 
and  vehicles  from  the  logging  area. 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Patrick  Kelly 
joined  the  farmers,  declaring  that 
"the  church  supports  the  people  in 
their  picket."  Malaybalay  bishop, 
Gaudencio  Rosales,  also  joined  them 
on  July  28... 

The  struggle  that  ensued  eventu- 
ally pressured  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Environment  and 
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Natural  Resources  (DENR),  Mr. 
Fulgencio  Factoran,  into  issuing  a 
temporary  suspension  order.  But  the 
people's  victory  was  not  without  its 
price.  The  logging  company  sought 
the  services  of  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary and  local  policemen  to 
disperse  the  picket  lines.  They  trun- 
cheoned the  people,  including  a 
pregnant  woman  at  the  barricade... 
On  August  2, 1987,  many  were 
arrested  after  a Mass  at  the  picket 
line  but  were  soon  released. 

That  was  not  the  only  test  that 
the  people  of  San  Fernando  have 
been  made  to  go  through.  As  far 
back  as  1983  when  they  started  to 
organize,  trouble  was  brewing  only 
a river  away.  The  construction  of  the 
Pulangi  River  Dam  III  was  the  burn- 
ing issue  of  the  day.  The  dam,  they 
claimed,  would  only  benefit  the  few, 
while  it  would  submerge  their  pre- 
cious ancestral  lands... 

In  the  years  1982-83,  the  military 
forced  the  people  to  'surrender' 
several  times  as  they  were  alleged 
to  be  NPA  (New  People's  Army  - a 
Communist  rebel  group)  sympa- 
thizers... 

At  that  time,  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  was 
himself  the  subject  of  threats  and 
verbal  abuse ... 

Before  Christmas  of  1987,  the 
people  were  once  again  subjected  to 
another  'surrender'  exercise.  The 
military  claimed  that  there  were  still 
rebel  elements  who  continued  to 
enter  their  homes  propagating  a 
foreign  ideology.  They  also  claimed 
that  those  who  'surrendered'  in 
1982-83  were  "not  sincere"  since 
people  stiU  "attacked  the  govern- 
ment." This  time,  they  said  they 
would  have  to  attend  a two-day 
seminar  in  Halapitan  (the  town 
centre)  at  the  end  of  which  a 'sur- 


"The  Bukidnon  peo- 
ples' INTIMATE  FAMIL- 
IARITY WITH  ITS 
ANNUAL  CYCLES  HAVE 
DEVELOPED  IN  THEM 
THE  FIRM  BELIEF  THAT 
NATURE  MAINTAINS 

life's  balance  for 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALL  - 
FOR  AS  LONG  AS  THEY 
DO  THEIR  PART  AS 
STEWARDS  OF  THE 
LAND." 

render  ceremony'  would  be  con- 
ducted...The  surrender  ceremony 
turned  out  to  be  an  anti-communist 
seminar  where  four  pastors  of  four 
different  evangelical  sects  spoke, 
lambasting  the  Catholic  Church  "for 
supporting  the  communists." 

The  series  of  anti-communist 
seminars  which  carried  anti-church 
propaganda  prompted  Fr.  Kelly, 
members  of  the  Redemptorist  Mis- 
sion Team  (RMT)  in  the  area  and  a 
group  of  alagads  (lay  leaders)  to 
bring  up  the  matter  with  Bishop 
Rosales  who  arranged  a meeting 
with  Colonel  Ibarra  Mariano,  the  PC 
(Provincial  Commander),  as  the ' 
latter  had  earlier  encouraged  him  to 
report  military  abuses... 

Colonel  Mariano's  assurance 
made  little  difference  for  the  reli- 
gious and  church  workers  of  San 
Fernando... 

With  only  the  support  of  the 
RMT  and  priests  like  Fr.  Kelly,  the 
San  Fernando  alagads  continue  to 
serve  as  the  backbone  of  the  group, 
calling  themselves  'To  Search  for  the 
Truth'  and  the  parish.  The  presence 
of  the  Redemptorists  and  Fr.  Kelly 


has  given  the  people  strength  and 
courage  to  resist  threats  to  their 
survival.  Word  has  it  that  the 
National  Power  Corporation  has  not 
yet  given  up  on  their  proposed  dam 
project... 

Editor's  Note: 

On  September  29, 1989, 13  peasant 
farmers  joined  by  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  'fasted  for  the  forest'  at 
the  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  in  Manila.  Subsist- 
ing only  on  clear  broth,  they  drama- 
tized the  plight  of  the  forests  and  the 
effect  on  their  community.  The  loss  of 
the  trees  has  led  to  the  loss  of  fertile  soil 
and  resultant  food  scarcity.  Forest  rats, 
lacking  food,  have  descended  upon  the 
remaining  crops. 

Long  years  of  struggle  have  includ- 
ed countless  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions, physical  and  verbal  abuse,  lying 
accusations  and  the  apathy  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  military,  the  open  aggres- 
sion of  the  logging  companies,  and  the 
greed  of  nations  like  Japan  and  Korea. 
This  has  recently  reached  another 
plateau  when  the  group  met  with  Presi- 
dent Corizon  Aquino  who,  according  to 
Fr.  Kelly,  expressed  admiration  for  the 
group  which  asked  the  president  to  call 
upon  all  government  agencies  to  help 
save  the  environment. 

Subsequently,  the  government 
promised  a logging  ban  and  to  deputize 
20  local  residents  to  guard  the  forest 
and  arrest  illegal  loggers. 

The  group  offasters  has  also  sent 
letters  to  the  leaders  of  South  Korea  and 
Japan  asking  them  to  support  reforesta- 
tion projects  in  the  Bukidnon  area.  A 
letter  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
asked  that  this  issue  of  survival  be  made 
part  of  school  curricula.  °° 
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Encounter 


Indigenous  Peoples  Say  “NO”  to  Hydro-Dams  in  the  Amazon 


On  February  17, 

1989,  toting  gum 
boots,  umbrella 
and  malaria  pills,  1 headed  for 
Brazil  to  see  the  famous  Ama- 
zonian rainforest  and  to  wit- 
ness the  Indigenous  Peoples' 
Encounter  at  Altamira.  As  my 
plane  cruised  over  North 
America,  Indians  from  all 
over  Amazonia  were  gather- 
ing to  begin  a five-day  protest 
against  hydro-  dam  construc- 
tion that  would  flood  their 
tribal  territory. 

History  was  being  made 
that  week  as  Chief  Paiakan  of 
the  Kayapo  tribe  in  Brazil 
persuaded  members  of  30 
different  tribes  to  leave  their 
rainforest  home  in  order  to 
protect  it. 

For  five  days,  six  hundred 
painted  warriors  in  brilliant 
feather  headdresses  gathered 
in  Altamira  to  tell  Brazilian 
officials  and  the  world  that 
the  proposed  hydro-dams  for 
the  Xingu  River  - a major 
tributary  of  the  Amazon  - will  mean 
death  and  destruction  for  them  and 
the  rainforest.  "We  counsel  you  not 
to  destroy  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
that  are  our  brothers,"  they 
declared. 

Never  before  in  Brazil  had  so 
many  different,  and  in  some  cases, 
antagonistic  tribes  banded  together 
in  common  cause.  But  Chief 
Paiakan  had  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  Indian  rights  are  rarely 
honoured  in  Brazil.  He  knew  that  a 
show  of  solidarity  amongst  the 
indigenous  peoples  - plus  interna- 
tional exposure  - would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  government  of 
Brazil  uphold  their  constitutional 


Jack  Chiang 

Tocantins  River  flooded  2,000 
square  kilometres  of  tropical 
rainforest  and  displaced  over 
15,000  people,  including  800 
Indians  on  three  reserves. 

One  tribe,  the  Parakana,  was 
moved  11  times  before  the 
government  gave  them  a new 
reserve. 

So,  when  the  government 
of  Brazil  released  its  invest- 
ment plan  for  providing 
power  for  the  country  up  to 
the  year  2010,  Chief  Paiakan 
was,  needless  to  say,  alarmed. 

Plano  2010,  as  the  power 
plan  is  known,  calls  for  a 
staggering  136  hydroelectric 
dams  to  be  built,  70  of  them 
in  the  Amazon.  Their  con- 
struction would  force  the 
relocation  of  up  to  500,000 
people  and  affect  half  of  the 
tribal  territory  in  Brazil.  If  all 
the  dams  are  built,  they  will 
destroy  up  to  25  million 
hectares  of  Amazon  tropical 
forest,  an  area  the  size  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  first  two  dams  on  the  Xingu 
River  will  be  near  the  town  of 
Altamira,  which  explains  why  the 
Indigenous  Peoples'  Encounter  was 
staged  at  such  a hard-to-get-to 
place.  The  Kararao  and  Babaquara 
dams  are  expected  to  flood  1,225 
and  5,600  square  kilometres  respec- 
tively. The  Babaquara  dam  would 
create  the  largest  man-made  lake  in 
the  world,  flooding  a rainforest 
refugia  - an  area  rich  in  species 
found  nowhere  else  on  earth  - and 
displace  70,000  people. 

When  this  proposed  dam  became 
public  knowledge,  environmental 
and  native  rights  groups  levelled  so 
much  criticism  at  Brazil  that  they 


Balbina  dam  construction  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Amazon. 

rights  to  their  land,  land  that  will  be 
flooded  if  the  dams  are  built. 

To  understand  why  the  Kayapo 
people  are  against  hydro-dams  in 
the  Amazon,  one  only  has  to  look 
around  the  country  to  see  that  dams 
have  spelled  disaster. 

The  Balbina  dam  on  the  Uatuma 
River  flooded  2,400  square  kilome- 
tres of  pristine  tropical  rainforest 
and  forced  one  third  of  the  Waimiri- 
Atroari  Indians  from  their  home- 
land. Since  1975,  when  the  govern- 
ment first  started  to  move  them, 
over  half  their  population  has  been 
decimated  by  social  upheaval  and 
disease. 

The  Tucurui  dam  on  the 
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at  Altamira 


By  Peggy  Hallward 


eventually  dropped  it  from  Plano 
2010.  However,  the  economics  of  the 
Kararao  dam  only  become  attractive 
if  the  Babaquara  dam  is  built,  as  it 
will  create  a massive  reservoir  of 
additional  water  to  generate  even 
more  electricity.  So,  Indians  and 
environmental  groups  remain  high- 
ly suspicious  that  this  dam  will  rear 
its  ugly  head  in  the  future  - unless 
the  Kararao  dam  can  be  shelved  too. 

Chief  Paiakan  decided  that  the 
best  way  to  stop  the  Kararao  dam 
was  to  get  the  government  of  Brazil 
to  play  by  its  own  rules.  According 
to  Brazil's  new  constitution,  "the 
use  of  water  resources,  including 
their  energetic  potential... in  Indian 
lands,  may  only  be  done  with 
authorization  of  the  National 
Congress,  after  hearing  the  Indian 
communities." 

In  other  words,  the  government 
could  only  build  the  Kararao  dam  if 
it  first  consulted  with  the  indige- 
nous people  and  if  it  then  held  a full 
public  debate  in  the  National 
Congress  and  received  authorization 
from  a majority  to  go  ahead.  The 
government  had  taken  none  of  these 
steps.  So,  Chief  Paiakan  lobbied  the 
Brazilian  officials  on  his  own  to  get 
them  to  live  up  to  the  constitution, 
but  to  no  avail.  That  was  when  he 
decided  he  had  to  get  international 
attention  for  his  plight.  The  idea  for 
the  Indigenous  Peoples'  Encounter 
at  Altamira  was  born. 

In  order  to  make  the  event  possi- 
ble, Chief  Paiakan  needed  to  raise 
money  (for  transportation  and  food 
at  the  temporary  camp  site  near 
Altamira).  So,  last  November  Chief 
Paiakan  went  on  a gruelling  seven 
coimtry  tour  of  Europe,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  fund-raise.  In 
fact,  Canadians  gave  Paiakan  the 


largest  and  most  generous  reception 
of  all,  and  can  be  proud  that  they 
raised  more  than  half  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  Indigenous  Peoples' 
Encounter  at  Altamira. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  envi- 
ronmental groups  were  pressuring 
the  World  Bank  to  drop  the  Second 
Power  Sector  Loan  to  Brazil.  This 
US$500  million  loan  was  earmarked 
for  Eletrobras,  the  electrical  utility 
responsible  for  building  dams. 

When  word  got  out  that  Canada 
and  other  developed  countries 
would  be  voting  on  a foreign  aid 
loan  that  would  actually  destroy 
rainforests  and  flood  native  people 
off  their  land,  there  was  a tremen- 
dous wave  of  public  opposition  to 
it. 

As  a result  of  this  international 
concern  and  because  of  Brazil's 
intentions  to  build  more  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  World  Bank 
recently  withdrew  the  loan.  Howev- 
er, $500  million  is  a mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  the  $7  billion 
that  will  be  invested  in  power 
plants  in  Brazil  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Stopping  the  World  Bank 
Loan  was  important  for  the  signal  it 
sent  to  other  potential  lenders,  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  make  Brazil 
change  any  of  its  plans  to  build 
dams  in  the  Amazon. 

And  so.  Chief  Paiakan  put  the 
word  out  to  the  indigenous  people 
of  the  Xingu  River  that  the  time  had 
come  to  speak  out  loud  and  clear. 
On  February  20,  the  historic  Indige- 
nous Peoples'  Encounter  at  Altami- 
ra caught  the  eye  of  the  world. 
Dancing  and  chanting  and  pound- 
ing their  war  clubs  in  front  of  200 
journalists  and  hundreds  of  specta- 
tors, the  Indians  began  a colourful 
five-  day  event  that  would  be 


reported  on  the  front  page  of  papers 
in  Brazil  and  around  the  world. 

And  35  Canadians  were  there  to 
see  it  all  happen.  David  Suzuki  and 
Tara  Cullis,  his  energetic  wife,  were 
the  inspiration  and  organizers  of  the 
Canadian  delegation.  We  were  an 
eclectic  bunch;  from  Chief  Rosy 
Mosquito  of  the  Bearskin  Island 
Band  in  Ontario  and  Haida  dancer 
Guujaw  Edenshaw,  to  singer  Gor- 
don Lightfoot,  half  a dozen  environ- 
mentalists and  dozens  of  concerned 
friends.  We  arrived  in  Altamira  after 
a couple  of  wonderfully  wet,  dark 
green  days  at  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund's  project  in  the  rainforest  in 
time  to  see  the  Indians  move  into 
high  gear. 

Indian  chiefs  are  known  for  their 
passionate  and  powerful  oratory, 
and  we  were  not  disappointed.  The 
second  day  of  the  Altamira  event 
proved  to  be  rivetting  for  both  the 
spectators  and  the  representatives 
from  the  government  And 
Eletronorte  (the  electrical  utility  in 
northern  Brazil)  who  appeared  to 
face  the  challenge  the  Indians  were 
presenting  them. 

Chief  after  chief  got  up  and 
exhorted  the  Indians  not  to  believe  a 
single  word  or  promise  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  Eletronorte  about  the 
supposed  benefits  of  hydro-dams. 
The  chief  of  the  Gavioes,  a tribe 
badly  affected  by  the  Tucurui  dam, 
spoke  of  the  devastation  of  his  peo- 
ple, of  the  poisoned  water  in  the 
reservoir,  of  the  dead  fish.  The 
Gavioes  were  promised  indemnifi- 
cation for  their  lost  land  and  got 
none,  he  said.  They  were  sacrificed 
so  that  power  could  be  provided  to 
smelters  in  the  Grande  Carajas  pro- 
ject. "Who  is  progress  for?",  the 
chief  queried  the  government  offi- 
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Chief  Raoni  Christie  McLaren 


cials,  who  listened  stone- 
faced. 

The  Indians  were  not  the 
only  people  who  had  suf- 
fered because  of  the  Tucurui 
dam  and  who  were  in 
Altamira  in  solidarity  with 
the  Kayapo.  Representatives 
of  the  rural  workers,  river- 
side-dwellers and  the 
Workers'  Party  all  exhorted 
the  town-dwellers  of  Altami- 
ra not  to  believe 
Eletronorte's  promises  of  a 
better  life  once  the  Xingu  is 
dammed.  "Kararao  is  geno- 
cide!" they  said. 

The  third  and  fourth  days 
brought  more  rain  and  more 
testimonies  about  the  need 
to  protect  tribal  land.  Testi- 
monies from  chiefs  like  Davi 
Yanomami  - whose  tribe  is 
suffering  from  mercury  poi- 
soning because  of  illegal 
gold  mining  activities  on 
Yanomami  land  - were  sad 
reminders  that  hydro-dams 
are  not  the  only  problem  in 
Amazonia. 

And  then  native  people  from 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  were  given  the  stage  so  that 
they  could  recount  their  stories 
about  'development'  and  tell  about 
their  struggles  to  gain  rights  to  their 
land.  It  was  very  strange  and  sad  to 
be  listening  to  native  people  from 
Canada  talk  about  their  lost  way  of 
life.  I realized  then  that  I knew  more 
about  the  Kayapo  than  I did  about 
the  native  people  from  my  own 
country,  and  1 was  ashamed. 

But  Chief  Paiakan  and  the  600 
Indians  were  thrilled  to  discover 
that  indigenous  peoples  in  other 
countries  had  come  to  see  them. 
That  night,  the  Canadians  were 
invited  to  the  Indian  campsite  out- 
side of  Altamira  to  watch  Simon 
and  Guujaw,  both  native  people 
from  British  Columbia,  dance  and 
drum  in  full  regalia.  It  was  a very 
special  moment  for  us  to  be  part  of 
this  once-in-a-  lifetime  meeting  of 


native  peoples  from  different  ends 
of  the  earth. 

And  then  it  was  nearly  over.  The 
last  day  was  the  day  for  the  Brazil- 
ian politicians  to  offer  whatever 
support  they  had.  Half  a dozen 
government  representatives  came 
the  distance  and  gave  their  support 
to  the  indigenous  people,  but  it  was 
Benedita  da  Silva,  who  was  a maid 
before  being  elected  to  the  National 
Congress,  who  got  the  most  reac- 
tion. She  gave  a fiery  speech  on  the 
need  for  real  democracy  in  Brazil. 
She  said  that  everyone  - the  poor, 
the  blacks,  the  Indians,  the  workers, 
must  be  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment. She  went  on  to  say  that  Indi- 
an resources  must  be  for  the  Indi- 
ans. At  that  point,  all  600  Indians 
spontaneously  jumped  up  and 
began  to  chant,  dance  and  pound 
their  dubs  in  agreement  with 
Benedita' s welcome  words. 

But  the  most  hair-raising  speech 


came  from  Chief  Raoni,  a 
large  man  who  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  red  lip- 
plug  in  his  lower  lip.  On  the 
last  day  he  stood  up  to 
remind  everyone  that  the 
Kayapo  are  warrior  people. 
He  said  if  a white  man 
comes  onto  Kayapo  territory 
then  "we  will  fight.  We  are 
ready  for  war!" 

No  one  wants  it  to  come 
to  that.  Fortunately  there  is 
still  time  for  talk  and  time 
for  plans  to  be  changed.  The 
government  of  Brazil  has 
been  publicly  brought  to 
task  for  not  consulting  with 
the  Indians  and  for  not 
debating  the  proposed  dams 
in  the  National  Congress. 
And  so,  if  the  politically 
savvy  Kayapo  and  the  brave 
environmentalists  and 
anthropologists  in  Brazil 
keep  up  their  amazing  strat- 
egy of  publicly  fighting  for 
their  rights,  then  the  Xingu 
River,  and  perhaps  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  indigenous  peo- 
ple will  be  saved. 

Peggy  Hallward  is  the  Director  of 
Forestry  Research  at  Probe  Internation- 
al, Toronto,  Canada. 

Scarboro  missionaries  working  in 
Brazil  along  the  Amazon  river  are 
involved  with  the  farmers  and  indige- 
nous peoples  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Balbina  hydroelectric  dam. 
We  now  have  available,  FACES  OF 
SCARBORO,  a VHS  videotaped  inter- 
view with  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M., 
who  shares  his  experience  as  a mission- 
ary in  Brazil.  Fr.  Ron  makes  specific 
mention  of  the  Amazon  and  the  devas- 
tation of  development  projects  on  the 
people  and  ecology  of  that  area. 

Cost  is  $20.00  per  copy,  including 
postage.  Available  from  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Rd.  Scarborough, 
Ont.,MlMlM4. 
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scait)oro 

missions 


fflWays 

You  CaiT^Help 

Help  us  now  with  a gift  annuity 
and  remember  us  in  your  will. 


In  your  Will 

You  can  help  us  to  continue  our  mission  work 
even  after  your  death. 

Your  Will  is  an  opportunity  to  do  this. 

You  can  leave  us  a specific  amount,  a percent- 
age of  your  estate  or  the  residue  of  your  estate. 
We  are  grateful  for  any  bequest,  large  or  small, 
and  will  use  your  help  to  further  the  Gospel. 


Gift  Annuity 

Along  with  remembering  us  in  your  Will,  you  can 
help  us  now  with  a gift  annuity. 

A gift  annuity  is  a written  agreement  by  which 
you  make  a gift  to  us  and  receive  in  return  a guar- 
anteed income  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Because  it 
is  a gift  annuity,  the  income  you  receive  is  tax 
deductible.  You  must  be  at  least  60  years  of  age 
and  you  must  deposit  at  least  $1,000.00. 


If  you  wish  more  information,  please  fill  in  the  following: 


Yes,  please  send  me 

Will  Brochure  Gift  Annuity  Brochure  Both 


Name 


(please  print) 
Address 

' 

Apt.# 

City/Town 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Ref..# 

(upper  left  comer  of  mailing  label) 


Return  this  order  form  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 
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It's  About  Living  With  the  Land 


Denendeh  (Dene)  National  Assembly  at  Radeli  Ko  (Fort  Good  Hope),  1987. 


t was  1970,  and  I had  been 
listening  to  a group  of  Dene 
for  one  hour.  They  were 
talking  of  colonization  and 
decolonization,  oppression 
and  liberation,  assimilation 
and  self-government.  I had 
been  already  17  years  in  Denendeh, 
the  land  of  the  Dene,  and  I had 
seldom  heard  them  speak  in  such  a 
way.  Suddenly  I realized  that  these 
words  were  striking  something 
deep  in  me;  these  were  the  words  I 
had  used  myself,  in  frustration  and 
anger,  from  1940  to  1944,  during  the 
German  occupation  of  France. 
Whatever  rosy  promises  the  occupa- 
tion troops  pledged,  whatever  good 
or  evil  they  accomplished,  they 
were  where  they  shouldn't  have 


been.  Twenty-  five  years  later,  the 
Dene  were  discovering  that  new- 
comers welcomed  as  friends  into 
Denendeh,  had  become  harsh  con- 
querors. 

The  Dene  are  the  descendants  of 
the  five  Aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Dehcho  (Mackenzie  River)  valley. 
Archeologists  agree  that  the  Dene 
have  lived  on  their  land  at  least 
30,000  years.  The  Dene  say  they 
have  lived  here  forever,  which  may 
be  about  the  same  thing.  The  majori- 
ty of  them  are  Treaty  Indians,  the 
others  are  Metis  and  non-status 
Indians.  These  different  categories 
were  created  by  the  federal  bureau- 
crats, always  eager  to  divide  and 


conquer. 

In  1967,  the  Government  of  the 
North  West  Territories  (NWT) 
moved  from  Ottawa  to  Sombak'e 
(Yellowknife),  and  the  small  Dene 
communities  were  invaded  by 
administrators,  inspectors,  supervi- 
sors, superintendents,  and  all  kinds 
of  specialists  in  everything  except  in 
Dene  history.  Dene  culture,  and 
Dene  structures  of  government.  The 
new  commissioner  of  the  NWT 
(called  by  some  "a  benevolent  dicta- 
tor"), tried  to  wipe  out  the  authority 
of  the  traditional  Band  Chiefs  and 
Councils,  and  to  destroy  the  Dene 
way  of  life.  With  backs  to  the  wall, 
and  knowing  it  was  their  last  possi- 


1 
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Without  Destroying  It 

By  Rene  Fumoleau 


ble  stand,  the  Dene  organized  the 
Indian  Brotherhood  of  the  NWT, 
and  proclaimed  in  their  first  Nation- 
al Assembly:  "This  land  is  our  land" 
and  "This  land  is  not  for  sale." 

Economic  colonialism  followed 
political  and  spiritual  oppression. 
Everyone  knows  that  Canada  is 
made  up  of  Eastern  Canadians, 
Western  Canadians,  and  northern 
resources.  To  oil  exploration  and  the 
opening  of  new  mines,  was  added 
the  threat  of  a Mackenzie  valley 
pipeline.  For  two  years,  the  Berger 
Inquiry  made  all  Canadians  more 
aware  of  their  treasure  house,  some- 
where "north  of  everything,"  but  it 
also  provided  a platform  for  the 
Dene  to  make  their  rights,  their 
aspirations  and  their  fears  known  to 


southern  Canadians. 

Scattered  in  26  communities  over 
one  million  square  kilometres,  the 
Dene  slowly  rebuilt  their  own 
awareness  of  being  a nation,  and  in 
1975  issued  their  manifesto:  "We  the 
Dene  of  the  NWT  insist  on  the  right 


to  be  regarded  by  ourselves  and  the 
world  as  a nation.. .What  we  seek 
then  is  independence  and  self- 
determination  within  the  country  of 
Canada."  Canada  wondered  who 
those  people  thought  they  were, 
who  had  been  pushed  over  the  cliff 
many  times  already. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
NWT  adjudged  that  the  Dene  are 
"owners  of  their  own  land."  This 
decision  rekindled  the  hopes  of  the 
Dene,  even  if  the  Dene  creed  pro- 
claims that  people  don't  own  the 
land;  the  land  owns  the  people. 

For  the  Dene,  the  land  is  not  only 
dirt,  space,  acres  or  square  kilome- 
tres. The  land  is  a relationship  with 
the  Creator  and  with  the  ancestors, 
it  is  "the  land  of  our  fathers."  The 
land  is  land  plus  histo- 
ry, that  is,  space  plus 
time.  The  land  is  made 
of  rights,  obligations, 
responsibilities,  social 
meanings  and  spiritual 
reality:  "the  land  is  our 
flesh,"  "the  land  is  our 
blood,"  "the  grass  and 
the  trees  are  our  flesh," 
"the  animals  are  our 
flesh,"  "the  land  is  our 
mother,"  "the  land  is 
my  teacher."  "We  have 
no  word  in  our  lan- 
guage that  means 
wilderness  as  every- 
where we  go  is  our 
home." 

Following  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  NWT,  the  Canadian 
government  offered  to  negotiate 
what  has  been  known  in  manipula- 
tive language  as  "land  claims."  The 
Dene  retorted:  "We  have  no  claim, 
the  land  belongs  to  the  Dene.  Our 


Bill  Erasmus,  President  of  the  Dene  Nation,  speaking  out  at 
I a meeting  at  Behchoko  (Rae)  during  the  signing  of  the 
'Agreement  in  Principle'  between  the  Dene  and  the  Canadi- 
■ an  govenunent.  Looking  on  is  Jimmy  Rabesca,  interpreter 
for  the  Dogrib.band  of  the  Dene  nation. 
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Ted  Blondin,  'land  claims'  negotiator 
for  the  Dene.  Interpreter  Jimmy 
Rabesca,  centre.  Chief  Joe  Rabesca, 
right,  chief  of  Rae-Edzo  (Dogrib  Dene 
Band),  the  largest  Dene  band  in 
Denendeh. 

problem  is  that  non-Dene  have 
come  onto  our  land  and  they  say 
they  have  rights  here.  They  are  mak- 
ing decisions  on  our  land.  They  are 
developing  our  land.  That's  what 
the  problem  is." 

However,  the  Dene  accepted  to 
negotiate.  The  government  didn't 
talk  with  a forked  tongue:  "We 
acknowledge  that  the  Dene  have 
rights,  and  we  want  to  purchase 
these  rights  once  and  for  all."  The 
Dene  disagreed:  "We  want  to  nego- 
tiate the  protection  of  our  rights, 
and  to  secure  them  for  ever." 

Warren  Allmand,  then  Minister 
of  Indian  Affairs,  started  the  negoti- 
ations in  1977  with  an  open  mind  - 
let's  negotiate  and  we'll  see  where  it 
goes.  He  accepted  that  there  could 
be  "a  political  unit  where  the  Dene 
live  and  govern  themselves."  Of  the 
ten  ministers  of  Indian  Affairs  who 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
past  20  years,  he  was  the  most  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Dene  and  other 
Canadian  Indians.  He  was  quickly 
kicked  out  of  his  portfolio.  When 
the  next  round  of  negotiations  start- 
ed in  1981,  the  government  had 
another  process  in  mind  - let's  nego- 
tiate and  we  have  already  decided 
how  and  where  it  will  end. 

Many  Dene,  having  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Aboriginal  struggle 


in  Canada  for  over  ten 
years,  need  time  to 
breathe,  to  rebuild  their 
strength  and  to  find  new 
political  power.  For  a 
while  it  seemed  to  me 
that  their  patience  could 
become  another  form  of 
complicity,  until  one 
elder  explained:  Good 
settlement,  bad  settle- 
ment, we'll  survive  any- 
way. We  signed  already 
so  many  accords,  treaties 
and  agreements,  and  we 
survived  them  all."  Their 
patience  is  not  apathy  but  self- 
assurance,  not  discouragement  but 
pride  in  themselves.  "Blessed  are 
the  meek,  they  shall  inherit  the 
land"  ..if  there  is  any  land  left. 

The  Dene  have  been  lured  or 
forced  from  small  camps  into  vil- 
lages, small  towns  and  cities,  as  "it 
is  easier  to  administer  them  in  large 
concentrations."  It  also  creates 
frightful  problems  for  the  Dene,  and 
plenty  of  jobs  in  Denendeh  for 
southern  judges,  social  workers,  jail 
guards,  policemen,  psychologists, 
researchers  and  undertakers.  Only 
six  percent  of  Dene  students  com- 
plete high  school.  To  quote  from  a 
person  working  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, "The  reason  there  are  so  many 
dropouts  is  because  almost  every- 
thing we  do  in  the  current  educa- 
tional system  is  potentially  destruc- 
tive to  the  Native  students'  self- 
image."  There  is  nothing  new  in 
these  words.  1 heard  and  read  simi- 
lar statements  in  1959, 1969  and 
1979!  For  some  people  these  many 
'failures'  are  not  unforeseen  results, 
but  have  been  carefully  planned. 

For  others,  the  apparent  inefficacy 
of  the  colonial  school  system  is  a 
blessing.  Among  the  Dene  them- 
selves, "the  problems  are  not  with 
the  unemployed,  the  problems  are 
not  with  the  uneducated,  the  prob- 
lems are  with  the  mis-educated  who 
are  employed." 

Officially  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  dropped  its  1969  'White 
Paper,'  geared  to  a total  assimilation 
of  the  Aboriginal  people.  George 
Blondin,  a respected  Dene  elder  and 


leader,  has  doubts:  "It  is 
clear  that  they  have  not 
given  up  on  their  policy.  In 
land  claims  negotiations, 
for  example,  they  still  insist 
on  extinguishing  our  abo- 
riginal title.  They  also  insist 
that  management  institu- 
tions are  set  up  the  White 
way,  ignoring  the  tradition- 
al decision-making  process- 
es of  the  people... As  time 
passes  there  will  be  new 
issues,  new  customs,  new 
laws  and  culture,  new 
health  care  and  education  - 
all  slowly  extinguishing  the  native 
culture  and  laws." 

Due  to  outside  pressures,  it  is 
already  difficult  for  some  leaders  to 
be  much  more  than  administrators. 
The  'land  claims'  negotiators  them- 
selves stress  the  future  need  for 
"managers  for  investments,  bene- 
fits" etc.,  rather  than  for  leaders  and 
statesmen.  At  the  same  time,  Johnny 
Nitsiza,  a sub-chief  of  Tsoti  (Lac  la 
Martre),  reaches  many  hearts  when 
he  explains  that  the  'land  claims'  are 
about  much  more  than  money:  "It  is 
about  living  with  the  land  without 
destroying  it." 

The  Dene  are  often  told:  "But  the 
times  are  changing,  we  live  in  new 
situations  and  everybody  has  to 
change."  The  Dene  themselves 
agree,  and  they  hope  that  people 
moving  to  Denendeh  from  other 
parts  of  Canada  realize  that  they  are 
also  in  new  situations,  and  in  need 
of  change. 

In  fact,  the  Dene  have  originated 
and  achieved  significant  changes  all 
through  Denendeh,  finding  ways  to 
better  live  their  culture  and  exercise 
their  rights. 

Some  communities  redefined  the 
role  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
traditional  Band  Councils,  in  the 
context  of  Dene  rights  and  of  self- 
government,  while  also  providing 
guaranteed  representation  to  the 
non-Dene.  Local  Elders'  Committees 
enable  the  elders  to  recover  their 
traditional  role,  and  to  have  a voice 
in  all  aspects  of  the  community  life. 

Some  Dene  Bands  or  corpora- 
tions launched  new  economic  enter- 


prises, from  small  co-operatives  to 
joint  ventures  with  oil  companies, 
from  tourism  to  the  service  industry 
and  real  estate. 

Significant  measures  have  been 
taken  to  deal  with  social  problems. 
In  January  1989,  the  Native 
Women's  Association  organized  a 
conference  on  child  sexual  abuse. 
The  struggle  against  alcoholism 
indicates  that  the  Dene  communities 
will  be  sober  before  the  White  popu- 
lation. 

Residents  of  the  small  villages 
write  more  and  more  in  the  newspa- 
per Native  Press.  Regular  contribu- 
tors such  as  John  Washie  of  Gameti 
(Snare  Lake),  and  George  Blondin  of 
Sombak'e,  (Yellowknife)  provide  the 
best  analysis  of  the  political,  social 
and  economic  situations.  Native 
Press  and  the  Native  radio  station 
CKNM-FM  have  won  many  awards. 
CBC  Radio  broadcasts  four  hours  in 
Dene  language  every  day. 

Strong  cultural  programs  try  to 
answer  the  high-degree,  aggressive 
assimilation  that  has  and  is  taking 
place.  A few  communities  organize 
music  and  cultural  festivals  every 
year.  Guitars  revive  old  Dene 
melodies  or  proclaim  the  talent  of 
young  Dene  composers,  while  the 
Dene  drum  remains  "the  heartbeat 
of  the  Nation."  New  books  have 
been  written  in  the  Aboriginal  lan- 
guages, and  Dene  painters  and 
carvers  find  original  ways  to 
express  their  tradition.  The  old 
Dene  spirituality  is  renewing  the 
vision  of  the  nation.  The  'Dene  Cul- 
tural Institute,'  now  three  years  old, 
is  a sign  and  a guarantee  that  the 
traditional  culture  and  wisdom  is 
and  will  be  highly  valued.  In  the 
long  run,  the  Dene  culture  and  its 
appreciation  will  bring  more  bene- 
fits than  the  settlement  of  'land 
claims.' 

Canada  was  born  in  1867,  and  we 
still  need  a lot  of  patience  and  work 
for  our  state  to  become  a nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Aboriginal 
Nations  still  long  to  become  part  of 
the  Canadian  state.  No,  they  don't 
want  to  secede  from  Canada;  they 
want  to  join  Canada,  but  they  want 
to  join  with  dignity,  and  they  hope 


For  the  Dene, 
the  land  is  not 
only  dirt, 
space,  acres  or 
square  kilome- 
tres. The  land  is 
a relationship 
with  the  Cre- 
ator and  with 
the  ancestors,  it 
is  ‘the  land  of 
our  fathers.’” 
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A National  Treasure 

Editor'i  Nok 

As  we  go  to  press  we  read  that  a 
national  poll  conducted  by  Environ- 
ics  Canada  for  Forestry  Canada 
shows  that  Canadians  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  forest  preservation. 

• 94  percent  of  Canadians  say  our 
forests  are  a national  treasure. 

• 94  percent  of  Canadians  say  our 
forests  should  be  held  in  trust  for 
future  generations. 

• 63  percent  said  that  environmen- 
tal impact  should  be  the  important 
consideration  in  deciding  forest  use. 

• 12  percent  said  economic  value 
should  be  the  most  important  con- 
sideration in  deciding  forest  use. 

As  1989  came  to  a close,  saving 
the  forests  was  the  central  issue  in 
two  Canadian  provinces. 

In  Ontario,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  allowing  the  cutting  of 
the  province's  largest  remaining, 
old-growth  pine  stand,  found  in  the 
Temagami  area.  The  Temeaugama- 
Anishnabai  band  of  Native  peoples 
who  live  on  Bear  Island  claim  that 
this  area  is  not  the  government's 
but  is  their  land  as  it  was  the  land 
of  their  ancestors.  They,  along  with 
environmentalists  are  asking  for  a 
stop  to  logging  in  the  area.  For 
more  information  and  ways  to  help 


stop  this  destruction,  write  to 
Temagami  Wilderness  Society,  19 
Mercer  St.,  Ste.  307,  Toronto,  Ont., 
M5V  1H2. 

In  Alberta,  the  November  13 
Globe  and  Mail  reported  on  the 
Alberta  government's  lease  of 
Alberta  forest,  the  size  of  Britain,  to 
a half  dozen  pulp  companies. 
Behind  closed  doors  the  govern- 
ment of  Alberta  signed  away  one- 
third  of  that  province's  forests, 
maintained  thus  far  by  public  tax 
dollars,  without  responsible  public 
debate. 

One  of  the  pulp  companies, 
Alberta  Pacific,  is  controlled  by  the 
Mitsubishi  Corporation  of  Japan,  a 
company  notorious  for  its  environ- 
mental pollution  in  Borneo  and 
Brazil.  Mitsubishi  has  helped  Japan 
earn  a dark  reputation  as  the 
world's  number  one  eco-outlaw. 
Crestbrook,  a pulp  mill  controlled 
by  Mitsubishi,  has  one  of  British 
Columbia's  poorest  pollution 
records. 

Do  you  know  that.. 

• only  one  quarter  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  in  the  Temagami 
district  was  replanted  after  being 
cut  down  by  logging  companies; 

• 70  percent  of  replanted  forests  do 
not  have  enough  surviving  trees  to 
support  future  logging; 

• 32  percent  of  forests  are  'written 


off'  after  logging  due  to  improper 
logging  practices.  (Source:  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.) 

In  Toronto,  warehouses  are  full 
of  old  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  be  recycled.  The  use  of  recycled 
paper  would  significantly  reduce 
the  need  to  cut  down  the  forests.  As 
a nation  Canada  has  enormous 
supplies  of  wood  fibre  but  only  one 
newsprint  recycling  plant.  Newspa- 
per companies  say  that  they  are 
bound  into  contracts  with  the  paper 
mills  and  therefore  cannot  use  the 
tons  of  fibre  returned  by  those  who 
believe  in  recycling.  Canadian  gov- 
ernments both  Provincial  and  Fed- 
eral sell  off  these  forests  so  cheaply 
that  the  pulp  companies  will  not 
consider  buying  old  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  recyling 
them. 

In  the  light  of  the  reality  of  large 
supplies  of  urban  fibre  and  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  recycle, 
recycling  plants  should  be  built 
(nearer  to  urban  centres)  and  the 
forests  harvested  and  replanted  as 
needed. 

Neither  governments  nor  compa- 
nies seem  interested,  but  93  percent 
of  Canadians  consider  the  forests 
part  of  their  national  treasure! 


that  Canada  some  day  will  appreci- 
ate their  special  gifts  and  traditions. 
However,  the  failure  of  three  Con- 
stitutional Conferences  on  Aborigi- 
nal Rights  since  1983,  and  the 
racism  of  too  many  Canadians  sug- 
gest that  the  Aboriginal  Nations  are 
in  for  a long  wait. 

"We  have  given  so  much  to  the 
Indians  already,  and  done  so  much 
for  them.  They  shouldn't  complain. 
You  should  see  the  way  Indians  are 
treated  in  Guatemala,"  a friend  of 
mine  exclaimed  after  a visit  to  that 
country.  Should  we  also  not  build 
new  hospitals  in  Canada  because 
"you  should  see  the  hospitals  in 
Peru"?  Should  we  not  repair  houses 
in  Canada  because  they  are  all  in 


better  shape  than  the  hovels  in  the 
Calcutta  slums?  Should  we  not  try 
to  improve  the  Canadian  justice 
system  because  "you  should  see 
what  justice  means  in  El  Salvador"? 

Western  civilization  may  be  too 
smug  about  itself,  still  pretending 
that  it  has  a lot  to  give  but  no  need 
to  receive,  a lot  to  teach  but  nothing 
to  learn,  a lot  of  qualities  but  no 
faults.  Yes,  we  have  qualities  and 
talents  but  so  do  the  Aboriginal 
Nations.  Yes,  the  Aboriginal  people 
have  faults  and  sins,  but  so  do  we. 
Our  qualities  are  not  necessarily 
their  qualities;  our  faults  are  not 
necessarily  similar  to  their  faults. 
All  people  being  usually  blind  to 
themselves,  we  can  help  each  other 


to  discover  our  faults  and  to  correct 
them.  We  can  help  each  other  to 
discover  and  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  our  qualities,  and  to  develop 
them  more. 

Paternalism  and  assimilation 
have  not  worked.  Are  we  ready  to 
try  dialogue  and  interdependence? 

Recently  published:  DEHCHO 
"Mom,  we've  been  discovered."  A 
glossy  48-  page  colour  book  with  10 
colour  photographs  and  13  artistic 
illustrations,  historical  writings,  maps, 
quotations  and  short  anecdotes.  Cost  is 
$12.95  (postage  paid).  Order  from  Dene 
Cultural  Institute,  P.O.  Box  207,  Yel- 
lowknife, N.  W.T.,  XI A 2N2.  - 
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ur  Km 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions, 
join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


Yes,  Fm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


scarboD 

missions 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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Dear  President  Carter: 


A recent  news  item  in  the  press  has  concerned  me  very  much. 
According  to  the  article,  your  administration  is  studying  the 
possibility  of  backing  the  present  government  junta  and  giving 
it  economic  and  military  aid. 

Because  you  are  a Christian  and  have  said  that  you  want  to 
defend  human  rights,  I take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my 
astoral  point  of  view  on  this  matter  and  of  making  a specific 
^siequest. 

I am  deeply  disturbed  o”ver  the  news  that  the  United  States 
government  is  studying  a way  to  accelerate  El  Salvador's  arms 
race.. .If  this  information  is  true,  the  contribution  of  your 
adnainistration,  instead  of  favoring  greater  justice  and  peace  in 
El  Salvador  will  almost  surely  intensify  the  injustice  and 
repression  of  the  common  people  who  are  organized  to  struggle 
for  respect  for  their  most  basic  human  rights... 

Therefore,  since  I as  a Salvadoran  and  archbishop  of  the  San 
Salvador  archdiocese  have  the  obligation  to  work  for  the  reign 
of  faith  and  justice  in  my  country,  I urge  you,  if  you  really  want 
to  defend  human  rights: 

to  prohibit  the  giving  of  military  assistance  to  the 


Salvadoran  government; 

to  guarantee  that  your  government  will  not  intervene 


directly  or  indirectly  with  military,  economic,  diplomatic  or 
other  pressure  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Salvadoran  people... 

It  would  be  deplorable  and  unjust  if  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers  the  Salvadoran  people  should  be  frustrated, 
repressed  and  hindered  from  deciding  autonomously  the 
economic  and  political  course  our  country  should  follow... 

I hope  your  religious  sentiments  and  your  sensitivity  for  the 
defense  of  human  rights  will  move  you  to  accept  my  request 
and  thereby  avoid  greater  bloodshed  in  this  long-suffering 
country. 


Oscar  A.  Romero,  archbishop 
February  17, 1980. 


February  1990  509 
Debt  Crisis 


A Lenten  Meditation 


On  January  8, 1990,  the  Salvadoran 
government  admitted  that  its  troops 
murdered  six  Jesuit  priests,  their 
housekeeper  and  her  daughter  on 
November  16, 1989,  at  the  Catholic 
University  in  El  Salvador.  /Editor 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


Bv  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


"I  Want  You  To..." 


Just  before  Christmas  I 

received  a call  from  a man 
seeking  information  as  to 
how  he  could  help  the  people 
of  Central  America,  particu- 
larly of  Nicaragua.  He  wanted  to 
meet  with  someone  who  would 
discuss  this  matter  with  him. 

The  man  arrived  early  and 
stayed  for  over  an  hour  and  he  was 
a delight  to  meet  and  speak  with.  I 
cannot  say  more  as  I want  to  protect 
his  anonymity.  He  had  so  much 
wisdom  and  so  much  concern  for 
truth.  He  had  certainly  taken  sides 
and  was  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  He  marvelled  at  the  lack 
of  concern  for  truth  within  most  of 
our  media,  as  well  as  the  middle  of 
the  road  standards  of  government 
and  Church.  For  example,  his  pastor 
had  not  mentioned  the  murder  of 
the  six  Jesuit  priests  in  El  Salvador 
because  it  would  be  "political." 

The  lead  article  this  month  is 
about  taking  sides.  The  author,  Fr. 
Albert  Nolan  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  lives  in  South  Africa 
where  he  has  taken  the  side  of  those 
oppressed  by  Apartheid.  He  is 
attempting  to  develop  a way  of 
understanding  and  relating  to  God 
in  a situation  of  oppression.  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a Christian  in 
such  a situation  and  how  should  a 
Christian  live  out  his/her  life  in  a 


situation  of  oppression? 

Lee  Cormie  teaches  at  Regis  Col- 
lege in  Toronto.  He  shares  some  of 
his  experiences  among  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  and  is  amazed  at  their 
hope  in  the  midst  of  so  much  suffer- 
ing. In  the  final  part  of  Lee's  article, 
in  next  month's  edition,  Lee  begins 
to  ask  some  questions  of  our  Cana- 
dian Christianity  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  in  El  Salvador.  People 
there  were  taking  the  side  of  the 
poor  and  it  was  costing  them  their 
lives.  The  murder  of  the  six  Jesuits  is 
but  one  recent  example  of  this. 

The  'Ten  Days'  program  for  1990 
concerns  itself  with  the  'Debt  Cri- 
sis,' and  attempts  to  educate  us 
about  its  causes  and  the  evil  affect  it 
is  having  on  the  poor  of  the  Third 
World. 

A few  letters  to  the  editor  indi- 
cate some  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  our  readers.  Most  are 
favourable  but  we  do  get  some  peo- 
ple who  are  not  happy  with  the  side 
we  have  taken.  The  most  frequent 
accusation  is  that  we  are  Commu- 
nist or,  more  along  the  lines  of 
Church,  that  we  are  not  listening  to 
the  Holy  Eather,  or  our  priests  are 
not  pictured  wearing  their  Roman 
collars.  We  try  to  answer  all  of  the 
letters,  even  the  ones  which  do  not 
express  agreement  with  us.  We 
make  it  clear  that  we  have  taken 
sides.  We  feel  that  we  side  with 
Christ  and  His  teaching  about  love. 
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justice,  peace  and  reconciliation.  We 
do  not  have  an  ideology  - we  are  not 
pro-Marxist  or  pro-Capitalist.  We 
feel  we  do  stand  for  life,  for  a more 
humane  and  just  world,  for  the 
reign  of  God  in  this  world  and  the 
next. 

We  are  angry  at  the  narrow  view 
of  those  who  see  only  good  or  evil 
and  not  a mixture  of  both  in  any 
system  or  situation  which  is  human. 
The  evil  of  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  Central  America  angers  us, 
the  wishy-washy  stand  we  Canadi- 
ans have  taken  on  South  Africa,  on 
human  rights,  on  arms  sales  to 
oppressive  military  dictatorships. 
The  list  goes  on.  The  apathy  of  mid- 
dle class  Canadian  Catholics  who 
seem  to  settle  for  anything  so  long 
as  it  does  not  affect  or  hurt  them. 

Perhaps  the  centre  page  poster 
sums  it  up  in  the  very  first  few 
words,  "I  want  you  to..."  Our  God  is 
not  a fence-sitter.  God  does  not 
accept  the  evil  of  hunger  or  home- 
lessness or  injustice  or  oppression. 
God  has  clearly  taken  a stand  - have 
you?  oo 


By  Albert  Nolan,  O.P. 


1 


Sides 


Q ^ today  in  a world 

M i ^ i of  conflict:  between 
'W  governments  and  the 
W W peace  movements, 
between  trade  unions  and  employ- 
ers, between  feminists  and  male- 
dominated  institutions.  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  conflicts 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  cost 
countless  lives.  In  South  Africa  the 
situation  has  been  described  as  a 
total  conflict  and  military  chiefs 
have  called  it  total  war. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion about  the  nature  of  a particular 
conflict,  whether  it  is  a racial  con- 
flict or  a class  conflict,  or  whether 
the  conflict  might  be  resolved  by 
peaceful  negotiation  rather  than  the 
use  of  force.  But  for  many  people  in 
the  world  the  fact  of  a conflict, 
which  may  encompass  every  aspect 
of  their  lives,  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed. 

This  poses  very  important  ques- 
tions for  us  as  Christians.  What 
should  be  our  attitude  to  the  con- 
flicts in  which  we  find  ourselves 
and  which  we  see  around  us? 
Should  we  take  sides  or  must  we 
always  remain  neutral? 

It  is  as  well  to  make  it  clear  from 
the  start  that  these  questions  are 
distinct  from  the  question  of  using 
or  not  using  violence.  People  in 
Northern  Ireland,  for  example,  may 
hope  fervently  for  a united  Ireland 
or  for  continued  union  with  Britain 
- they  may,  in  other  words,  'take 
sides'  - while  rejecting  the  use  of 
violence  to  achieve  it.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  are  occasions  when  the 
use  of  violence  in  pursuit  of  justice 
is  justified.  In  countries  like  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala  and  South  Africa 
it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  dis- 


entangle the  question  of  taking  sides 
and  the  question  of  violence,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  a separate  question 
and  one  that  has  to  be  talked  about 
quite  separately  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel. 

To  many  of  us  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  there  are  some  conflicts  in 


which  we  ought  to  take  sides.  But 
what  about  the  Christian  belief  in 
reconciliation,  forgiveness  and 
peace?  How  can  you  take  sides  if 
you  love  everybody,  including  your 
enemies?  And  how  do  we  account 
for  the  widespread  belief  that  in  any 
conflict  a Christian  should  be  a 
peacemaker  who  avoids  taking 
sides  and  tries  to  bring  about  a rec- 
onciliation between  the  opposing 
forces? 

This  belief  rests  on  a mistaken 
understanding  of  reconciliation.  We 
have  all  heard  people  say:  We  must 


be  fair,  we  must  listen  to  both  sides 
of  the  story;  there  is  always  right 
and  wrong  on  both  sides.  If  we 
could  only  get  people  to  talk  to  one 
another  to  sort  out  their  misunder- 
standings and  misconceptions  of 
one  another  the  conflict  could  be 
resolved.  On  the  face  of  it  this 


sounds  very  Christian.  It  sounds 
like  a genuine  concern  for  fairness 
and  justice. 

Three  Common  Mistakes 

So  what  is  wrong  with  this  argu- 
ment? 

In  the  first  place  it  makes  recon- 
ciliation an  absolute  principle  that 
must  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  con- 
flict. The  model  or  example  that  it 
envisages  is  that  of  what  one  might 
call  the  'private  quarrel'  between 
two  people  who  are  being  argumen- 
tative and  not  trying  to  understand 
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Helen  Summers  shares  breakfast  with  her  hostess,  Joyce  Ngoake.  Helen 
was  one  of  about  30  whites  who  took  part  in  an  'inner  city  encounter'  - a 
project  planned  to  allow  whites  to  experience  the  conditions  of  'illegal' 
residents  in  central  Johannesburg.  Under  'Group  Areas'  legislation, 
blacks  are  barred  from  living  in  Johannesburg.  South  Africa,  1989. 


Anna  Zieminski,  Afrapix.  Impact  Visuals, 


one  another  and  whose  differences 
are  based  upon  misunderstandings. 
But  not  all  conflicts  are  like  this.  In 
some  conflicts  one  side  is  right  and 
the  other  wrong,  one  side  is  being 
unjust  and  oppressive  and  the  other 
is  suffering  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. In  such  cases  a policy  of  seek- 
ing consensus  and  not  taking  sides 
would  be  quite  wrong.  Christians 
are  not  supposed  to  try  to  reconcile 
good  and  evil,  justice  and  injustice; 
we  are  supposed  to  do  away  with 
evil,  injustice  and  sin. 

The  first  mistake,  then,  is  the 
assumption  that  all  conflicts  are 
based  upon  misunderstandings  and 
that  there  is  always  blame  on  both 
sides.  There  is  no  evidence  for 
believing  that  this  is  always  the 
case,  either  in  conflicts  between 
individuals  or  in  conflicts  between 
groups  in  society.  It  is  an  unfounded 
assumption  that  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  Christianity.  It  is 
an  assumption  that  could  only  be 
made  by  people  who  do  not  suffer 
under  injustice  and  oppression  or 
who  do  not  really  appreciate  the 
sinfulness  and  evil  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

The  second  mistake  in  this  argu- 


ment is  that  it  assumes 
that  a person  can  be  neu- 
tral in  all  cases  of  conflict. 
In  fact,  neutrality  is  not 
always  possible,  and  in 
cases  of  conflict  due  to 
injustice  and  oppression 
neutrality  is  totally 
impossible.  If  we  do  not 
take  sides  with  the 
oppressed,  then  we  are, 
albeit  unintentionally, 
taking  sides  with  the 
oppressor.  'Bringing  the 
two  sides  together'  in 
such  cases  is  actually 
extremely  beneficial  to 
the  oppressor,  because  it 
enables  the  status  quo  to 
be  maintained;  it  hides 
the  true  nature  of  the 
conflict,  keeps  the 
oppressed  quiet  and  passive  and  it 
brings  about  a kind  of 
pseudo-reconciliation 
without  justice.  The 
injustice  continues 
and  everybody  is 
made  to  feel  that  the 
injustice  doesn't  mat- 
ter because  the  ten- 
sion and  conflict  have 
been  reduced. 

This  brings  us  to 
the  third  mistake.  The 
commonly  held  view 
that  Christians  should 
always  seek  harmony 
and  a 'middle  way'  in 
every  dispute 
assumes  that  tension 
and  conflict  are  worse 
evils  than  injustice 
and  oppression.  This 
again  is  a false  suppo- 
sition based  upon  a 
lack  of  compassion 
for  those  who  suffer  under  oppres- 
sion. Those  who  are  afraid  of  con- 
flict or  confrontation,  even  when  it 
is  non-violent,  are  usually  those 
who  are  not  convinced  of  the  need 
for  change.  Their  caution  hides  an 


“In  fact,  neutrali- 
ty is  not  always 
possible,  and  in 
cases  of  conflict 
due  to  injustice 
and  oppression 
neutrality  is  total- 
ly impossible.” 


un-Christian  pessimism  about  the 
future,  a lack  of  hope.  Or  they  use 
the  Christian  concern  for  reconcilia- 
tion to  justify  a form  of  escapism 
from  the  realities  of  injustice  and 
conflict. 

All  in  all,  these  mistakes  about 
Christian  reconciliation  are  not  sim- 
ply a matter  of  misunderstandings 
but  come  from  a lack  of  real  love 
and  compassion  for  those  tho  are 
suffering,  or  from  a lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  really  happening  in  a 
grave  conflict.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  insistent  pursuit  of  an  illusory 
neutrality  in  every  conflict  is  a way 
of  siding  with  the  oppressor. 

True  Reconciliation 

What  then  is  the  true  meaning  of 
reconciliation?  What  does  reconcili- 
ation mean  in  the  Bible? 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Bible  is  very 
much  a history  of  con- 
flict with  the  pagan 
nations.  This  conflict 
and  confrontation  is 
not  merely  encouraged 
by  God;  he  actually 
commands  the  people 
again  and  again  to 
oppose  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  and 
immorality  of  the 
pagan  nations.  One  of 
the  greatest  sins  of  the 
Jewish  nation  was 
their  attempt  to  be 
reconciled  with  the 
pagan  nations  who 
oppressed  them.  When 
the  people  shouted 
"Peace,  peace,"  Jeremi- 
ah responds  by  saying 
there  is  no  peace  and 
never  can  be  peace 
without  change  or  conversion. 

Some  people  today  ignore  this 
because  they  say  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  different  and  that  Jesus 
brought  a message  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  It  is  of  course  true 
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“Jesus  makes  no  attempt  to  compromise  with 
the  authorities  for  the  sake  of  a false  peace  or 


reconciliation  or  unity. 


that  one  of  the  things 
that  Jesus  wished  to 
hand  on  to  his  disci- 
ples was  his  peace,  and  that  he  said: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  but 
this  must  be  understood  in  the  con- 
text of  the  much  more  remarkable 
saying  we  inherit  from  Jesus  in  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

"Do  you  suppose  that  I am  here 
to  bring  peace  on  earth?"  (The  ques- 
tion is  interesting.  It  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  there  were  people  who  did 
"suppose"  that  Jesus  had  come  to 
bring  peace  on  earth.)  "No,  I tell 
you,  but  rather  dissension.  For  from 
now  on  a household  will  be  divid- 
ed: three  against  two  and  two 
against  three;  the  father  divided 
against  the  son,  son  against  father, 
mother  against  daughter,  daughter 
against  mother,  mother-in-law 
against  daughter-in-law,  daughter- 
in-law  against  mother-in-law" 

(Luke  12:51-53;  Matthew  10:34-36). 

Most  of  this  is  a quotation  from 
the  prophet  Micah  (7:6),  who  was 
deploring  the  conflict  between  par- 
ents and  children.  Jesus  used  the 
quote  to  say  that  this  is  just  the  kind 
of  conflict  and  dissension  that  he 
will  bring.  And  of  course  this  is 
exactly  what  he  did  do.  Not  because 
he  wanted  to  bring  dissension  and 
conflict  for  their  own  sake,  but 
because  his  uncompromising  stance 
inevitably  divided  the  people  into 
those  who  were  for  him  and  those 
who  were  against  him. 

Moreover,  in  the  already  existing 
conflict  between  Pharisees  and  the 
so-called  'sinners'  he  sided  with  the 
sinners,  prostitutes  and  tax  collec- 
tors against  the  Pharisees.  And  in 
the  conflict  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  he  sided  with  the  poor.  Jesus 
did  not  treat  each  side  as  equally 
right  or  equally  wrong,  or  only 
needing  to  overcome  their  misun- 
derstandings about  one  another.  He 
condemns  the  Pharisees  and  the 
rich  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  he 
forgives  the  sinners  and  blesses  the 


poor.  In  fact  he  enters  right  into  the 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees  and  the 
rich  to  such  an  extent  that  they  set 
out  to  discredit  him,  arrest  him, 
charge  him  and  execute  him.  Jesus 
makes  no  attempt  to  compromise 
with  the  authorities  for  the  sake  of  a 
false  peace  or  reconciliation  or  unity. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  times 
when  Jesus  does  try  to  reconcile 
people  who  have  been  in  conflict 
with  one  another,  e.g.  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  Zealots  and  tax  collec- 
tors, some  individual  Pharisees  and 
sinners  or  the  poor,  etc.  And  it  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
known  as  a man  of  peace. 

But  how  is  one  to  reconcile  these 
two  apparently  contradictory 
approaches  to  conflict. 

Jesus  made  a distinction  between 
the  peace  that  God  wants,  and  the 
peace  that  the  world  wants  (John 
14:27).  The  peace  that  God  wants  is 
a peace  that  is  based  on  truth,  jus- 
tice and  love.  The  peace  that  the 
world  offers  us  is  a superficial  peace 
and  unity  that  compromises  the 
truth,  that  covers  over  the  injustices 
and  that  is  usually  settled  on  for 
thoroughly  selfish  purposes.  Jesus 
destroys  this  false  peace  and  even 
highlights  the  conflicts  in  order  to 
promote  a true  and  lasting  peace. 
There  is  no  question  of  preserving 
peace  and  unity  at  all  costs,  even  at 
the  cost  of  truth  and  justice.  Rather 
it  is  a matter  of  promoting  truth  and 
justice  at  all  costs,  even  at  the  cost  of 
creating  conflict  and  dissension 
along  the  way. 

Thomas  Aquinas  makes  this 
same  point  by  distinguishing 
between  peace  and  concord,  pointing 
out  that  concord  is  possible  between 
thieves  and  murderers  but  that  true 
peace  is  based  upon  genuine  love. 

Different  Kinds  of  Conflict 

We  noted  before  that  there  are  dif- 


ferent kinds  of  con- 
flict. We  must 
analyse  each  situa- 
tion and  respond  accordingly.  If  one 
side  is  right  we  must  recognize  this 
and  side  with  them.  If  the  other  side 
is  wrong  and  in  power,  we  must 
oppose  them  and  dethrone  them 
from  power.  Furthermore  we  must 
analyse  the  reasons  for  the  conflict, 
the  interests  that  are  at  stake  and  the 
dynamics  of  change  through  con- 
flict. The  idea  that  all  one  has  to  do 
is  talk  nicely  to  both  sides  and  they 
will  be  reconciled  is  simply  not  true 
in  most  cases  of  conflict,  especially 
conflicts  between  groups  or  interests 
rather  than  individuals.  There  are 
often  social  forces  at  play  that  make 
change  and  conflict  much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than  that. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  dis- 
cover that  both  sides  are  basically 
right,  that  both  sides  are  working 
for  justice.  In  such  cases  reconcilia- 
tion is  very  important  in  order  to 
create  a co-operative  solidarity  in 
the  struggle  against  injustice.  And  if 
we  discover  that  both  sides  are 
wrong  and  that  both  are  part  of  the 
oppression,  then  both  must  be  con- 
fronted. And  then,  obviously,  we 
don't  try  to  reconcile  them  in  their 
differences  about  the  most  effective 
way  to  oppress  others. 

Structural  Conflict 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  to  get 
to  the  real  root  of  many  conflicts  we 
have  to  begin  to  think  in  structural 
terms — in  other  words,  that  not  just 
individuals  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  the  way  societies  are  structured 
may  itself  be  right  or  wrong.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a structural  con- 
flict between  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed,  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  is  not  a personal  squabble. 

In  these  cases  we  cannot  and  should 
not  impute  guilt  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  nor  should  we  treat 
everyone  on  the  one  side  as  blame- 
less and  everyone  on  the  other  side 
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“The  peace  that  God  wants  Is  a peace  that  is 
based  on  truth,  justice  and  love.  The  peace  that  the 
world  offers  us  Is  a superficial  peace  and  unity  that 
compromises  the  truth,  that  covers  over  the  injus- 
tices and  that  is  usually  settled  on  for  thoroughly 
selfish  purposes.” 


as  guiltv.  Struc- 
turally, the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  is  right 
and  just,  no  matter 
what  individual 
poor  people  may 
be  like  in  their  personal  and  private 
lives.  And  the  cause  of  the  rich  and 
oppressor  is  wrong  no  matter  how 
honest  and  sincere  and  unaware 
they  may  be. 

Thus  in  the  Magnificat  or  Song  of 
Mary  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  Mary 
says  that  it  is  God  who  "pulls  down 
the  mighty  from  their  thrones  and 
exhalts  the  lowly,  who  fills  the  hun- 
gry with  good  things  and  sends  the 
rich  away  empty"  (Luke  1:52-53). 
This  does  not  mean  that  God  hates 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  and  that 
he  wants  to  destroy  them  as  people. 
It  simply  means  that  he  wants  to 
pull  the  rich  and  powerful  from 
their  thrones,  from  their  position  in 
society,  because  the  structures  of 
that  society  are  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  we 
must  be  on  the  side  of  the  poor  if  we 
want  to  be  on  God's  side.  We  must 
take  an  option  for  the  poor,  for  the 
sake  of  both  the  poor  and  the  rich  as 
individual  people.  In  fact,  within 
this  situation  of  structural  conflict 
the  only  way  to  love  everyone  is  to 
side  with  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  Anything  else  is  simply 
a way  of  siding  with  oppression  and 
injustice. 

Loving  Our  Enemies 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
loving  our  enemies.  Here  we  must 
first  point  out  that  the  command- 
ment to  love  one's  enemies  only 
makes  sense  once  we  recognize  that 
we  do  have  enemies,  and  that  they 
are  really  and  truly  our  enemies. 
When  people  hate  you  and  curse 
you  and  oppress  you  Jesus  does  not 
say  that  you  must  pretend  that  they 
are  not  your  enemies.  They  are.  And 


when  he  says  you  must  love  them 
despite  this,  he  does  not  mean  that 
you  must  avoid  any  conflict  or  con- 
frontation with  them. 

Confrontation  and  conflict  does 
not,  and  need  not  necessarily,  entail 
hatred.  Class  conflict  and  class  strug- 
gle, which  Christians  have  tradition- 
ally been  reluctant  to  acknowledge, 
do  not  necessarily  entail  hatred. 
Such  struggles  may  in  fact  be  the 
only  effective  way  of  changing  the 
situation,  the  only  effective  way  of 
pulling  down  the  mighty  from  their 
thrones. 

Those  who  maintain  an  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth  and  power 
and  those  who  prop  up  their 
thrones  are  in  fact  our  enemies. 

They  are  everybody's  enemies;  they 
are  even  the  enemies  of  their  own 
humanity.  As  a group  or  class  they 
will  never  come  down  from  their 
thrones  willingly  or  voluntarily.  A 
few  individuals  here  and  there  may 
do  so,  but  there  will  always  be  oth- 
ers to  replace  them.  The  ruling  class 
as  a whole  cannot  step  down:  we 
will  have  to  pull  them  down  from 
their  thrones.  Not  in  order  to  sit  on 
those  thrones  ourselves,  or  to  put 
others  on  them,  but  in  order  to 
destroy  thrones. 

The  temptation  for  a Christian  is 
to  think  that  the  most  loving  thing 
to  do  is  to  convert  one  by  one  those 
who  sit  on  the  thrones  of  injustice 
and  thus  to  destroy  the  system.  But 
change  does  not  happen  that  way, 
because  as  long  as  the  throne 
remains  it  will  always  be  filled  by 
others  and  the  oppression  will 
remain.  The  only  effective  way  of 
loving  our  enemies  is  to  engage  in 
action  that  will  destroy  the  system 
that  makes  them  our  enemies.  In 


other  words,  for  the 
sake  of  love  and  for 
the  sake  of  true  peace, 
we  must  side  with  the 
poor  and  the 
oppressed  and  con- 
front the  rich  and 
powerful,  and  join  the  conflict  or 
struggle  against  them,  or  rather 
against  what  they  stand  for  and 
what  they  are  defending. 

In  countries  marked  by  grave 
injustice,  joining  the  conflict,  not 
judging  it  from  a distance,  is  the 
only  effective  way  of  bringing  about 
the  peace  that  God  wants.  To  take 
an  example  closer  to  home:  in  coun- 
tries possessing  nuclear  weapons, 
there  may  be  no  short  cut  around 
conflict  with  governments  if  the 
world  is  to  progress  towards  disar- 
mament. It  is  not  possible  to  'bal- 
ance' or  'reconcile'  the  needs  of  the 
40  million  people  who  die  from 
starvation  each  year  in  the  Third 
World  with  the  needs  of  arms  man- 
ufacturers and  military  strategists  or 
the  demands  of  a few  wealthy 
nations  to  be  able  to  destroy  any 
potential  attacker  many  times  over. 
Decisions  have  to  be  made;  one  has 
to  'take  sides.' 

Fr.  Albert  Nolan  was  until  recently 
Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  South 
Africa.  In  1983  he  was  elected  Master 
General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  but 
the  General  Chapter  allowed  him  to 
decline  the  appointment  in  order  to 
continue  his  work  in  South  Africa. 

According  to  Gary  Kenny  who 
works  at  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  on 
Africa  (ICCAF)  in  Toronto,  Canada,  the 
situation  of  the  black  South  Africans 
has  not  radically  changed.  Changes  in 
Apartheid  thus  far  are  relatively  super- 
ficial and  have  given  the  appearance 
that  real  change  is  taking  place.  A pro- 
paganda victory  for  the  South  African 
government.  «= 
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By  Lee  Cormie 


Solidarity  is  Life 


El  Salvador;  Part  I 


American  advisors  training  Salvadoran 
troops  in  Honduras. 


This  month  and  next  we 
present  an  article  by  Lee 
Cormie  on  El  Salvador.  It 
will  help  to  provide  you 
with  a greater  understand- 
ing of  the  struggle  going  on  in  that  tiny 
country  of  five  million  people.  In  it  you 
will  see  the  power  of  a faith  that  tri- 
umphs in  the  midst  of  so  much  brutali- 
ty and  death.  In  El  Salvador,  life  is 
triumphing. 

Soon  after  the  murder  of  the  six 
Jesuits,  the  Canadian  government 
temporarily  suspended  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador. Canadian  aid  is  not  conditional 
on  human  rights  despite  the  fact  that 


Canadian  organizations  working  in  El 
Salvador  have  called  on  our  govern- 
ment to  relate  human  rights  assess- 
ments with  Canada's  aid  policy.  So 
what  we  have  is  our  tax  money  being 
used  to  aid  a government  that  murders 
its  people,  72,000  in  the  past  10  years, 
and  the  oppression  is  increasing. 
Editor's  Note. 


During  my  visit  to  El  Salvador  dur- 
ing Holy  Week,  1989, 1 saw  perva- 
sive signs  of  suffering  and  death. 
But,  miraculously,  there  were  also 
many  signs  of  new  life.  At  the  core 
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of  this  triumphing  of  hope  there  is 
clearly  the  experience  of  a vital 
solidarity,  in  small  base  Christian 
communities,  in  the  links  of  these 
communities  with  other  base  com- 
munities and  other  organizations 
and  movements  of  the  p>eople,  and 
internationally. 

"Solidarity  is  life  for  us,"  insists 
Lutheran  bishop  Medardo  Gom.ez, 
widely  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the 
prophetic  mantel  of  bishop  Oscar 
Romero  martyred  1 0 years  ago  next 
month.  In  this  solidarity  there  are 
many  challenges  and  profound 
inspiration  for  us  here  in  Canada. 

However,  it  is  not  the  voices  of 
the  people  that  a visitor  first  hears 
on  arriving  in  El  Salvador.  The  voice 
of  the  government  and  of  the  news- 
papers is  a military  voice.  On  the 
ramp  leading  from  the  plane,  greet- 
ing newcomers  to  the  country,  is  a 
poster  showing  a crippled  young 
girl,  claiming  that  her  foot  was  a 
casualty  of  a land  mine  planted  by 
the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Lib- 
eration Front  (FMLN),  and  asking 
"what  about  her  human  rights?" 

The  country  is  in  the  midst  of  war, 
and  surely  there  are  innocent  vic- 
tims of  FMLN  military  actions.  But 
the  extraordinary  poverty  of  the 
majority  of  Salvadorans  is  not  visi- 
ble here.  Nor  are  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths,  so  many  of  them 
after  unspeakable  torture,  so  well 
documented  by  the  Inter-  Church 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  in 
Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  and 
other  human  rights  organizations. 
The  people  and  their  experience  are 
made  invisible.  Their  voices 
silenced.  Human  rights  violations  in 
El  Salvador,  the  poster  implied,  are 
solely  the  result  of  the  opposition. 
The  ideological  power  of  the  gov- 


“Trucks  full  of  sol- 
diers, larger 
groups  of  soldiers, 
machine  gun 
nests,  artillery— all 
are  typical 
features  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran 
landscape.  The 
government  and 
the  military  are 
clearly  at  war  with 
the  people.” 


ernment  and  military  is  deafening. 

The  next  sight  was  some  very 
tough-looking  officers  greeting 
other  passengers,  friends  of  family 
members,  and  whisking  them 
through  immigration  and  customs 
without  so  much  as  a glance.  Mili- 
tary officers  are  clearly  privileged 
here,  above  the  law. 

Then,  on  the  way  from  the  air- 
port into  San  Salvador,  soldiers 
were  regularly  visible  along  the 
road  in  small  groups  checking  peo- 
ple and  their  vehicles,  or  in  squads 
walking  through  villages  visible 
from  the  main  road.  And,  of  course, 
the  presence  of  soldiers  was  a con- 
stant throughout  my  stay,  never 
long  out  of  sight,  frequently  stop- 
ping people,  examining  documents 
and  searching  vehicles,  a chilling 
experience  especially  at  night,  as  I 
found  out  several  times.  Trucks  full 
of  soldiers,  larger  groups  of  soldiers, 
machine  gun  nests,  artillery — all  are 
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typical  features  of  the  Salvadoran 
landscape.  The  government  and  the 
military  are  clearly  at  war  with  the 
people. 

Reading  La  Prensa's  version  of 
the  March  19  election  three  days 
earlier  confirmed  these  impressions. 
According  to  the  paper,  the  election 
was  a huge  success,  clearly  demon- 
strating the  reality  of  democracy  in 
El  Salvador  and  the  popular  appeal 
of  the  reformed  ARENA  party 
under  its  new  leader  Alfredo  Cris- 
tiani.  And,  in  this  version,  it  reflect- 
ed a "total  repudiation  of  the  FMLN 
by  the  citizens,"  which  had  urged  a 
boycott  of  the  election  and  called  a 
nationwide  transportation  strike. 
There  were  several  stories  about 
"terrorists"  who  attacked  voters  and 
other  targets,  and  who  were  killed 
by  government  troops.  There  were 
inside  stories  about  the  three  jour- 
nalists killed  by  soldiers  on  election 
day,  because,  the  paper  claimed  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way,  one  had  been 
caught  in  a crossfire  and  two  of 
them  failed  to  stop  at  roadblocks, 
leading  the  soldiers  to  think  that 
they  were  terrorists.  (The  paper 
failed  to  point  out  that,  according  to 
witnesses,  the  two  had  stopped  at 
the  roadblock  and  been  cleared,  and 
that  a car  taking  one  of  the  wound- 
ed reporters  to  the  hospital  was 
strafed  by  a helicopter,  delaying  its 
arrival  and  possibly  contributing  to 
the  death  of  the  reporter.) 

In  the  newspaper's  (and  the  gov- 
ernment's and  military's)  version  of 
reality  the  troops  are  necessary 
because  the  country  is  endangered 
by  a communist  conspiracy  intent 
on  taking  power  by  whatever  means 
possible  and  on  eliminating  free- 
dom. This  version  is  identical  to  that 
of  the  United  States  government. 


Eight  young  men  who  fought  for  the 
FLMN  (Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front)  and  were  killed 
near  Suchitoto,  El  Salvador. 


which  sees  the  revolutionary  forces 
there  as  the  spearhead  of  commu- 
nism throughout  all  of  Central 
America,  eventually  threatening  the 
United  States  itself. 

However,  under  pressure  from 
solidarity  groups  in  the  United 
States  and  in  many  other  countries 
like  Canada,  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  been  compelled  to  react 
to  the  high  numbers  of  human 
rights  violations  and  to  the 
expressed  determination  of  ARENA 
leaders  to  solve  the  country's  prob- 
lems simply  by  eliminating  the 


opposition,  no  matter  what  it  takes. 
Thus,  the  new  ARENA  government 
clearly  presents  an  image  problem 
both  in  terms  of  public  opinion  and 
of  Congressional  aid  appropriations. 
The  apparent  'moderation'  of  Chris- 
tian Democratic  president  Duarte 
was  much  more  marketable.  And, 
somehow,  the  new  government  has 
to  be  made  to  appear  moderate  as 
well. 

Against  this  background,  the 
hope  of  El  Salvador's  elites,  and  of 
their  supporters,  lies  not  in  solidari- 
ty with  the  poor  and  their  allies,  but 


in  a 'reformed'  (centre-right)  party 
of  the  death  squads,  combining 
military  force  to  defeat  the  "subver- 
sives" and  new  economic  policies 
promoting  the  free  market  to  rescue 
the  country  from  economic  chaos. 
Their  faith  is  in  the  gods  of  war,  of 
military  war  against  all  opponents 
and  of  economic  war  in  which  only 
the  strongest  survive,  and  in  the  god 
of  deceit,  since  propaganda  concern- 
ing the  new  more  'moderate' 
ARENA  and  its  devotion  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  project. 
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Of  course,  in  listening  to  the 
people  in  base  Christian  communi- 
ties a radically  different  perspective 
emerges.  Their  images  and  words 
come  straight  from  the  bible.  People 
say  that  the  bible  is  like  a mirror  for 
their  lives;  "we  read  it  and  we  see 
our  lives  in  it,  and  we  see  the  stories 
and  struggles  it  portrays  in  our 
lives." 

This  was  clearest  in  reference  to 
the  via  criicis,  the  way  of  the  cross. 
"Christ  is  not  the  only  one  crucified 
in  history,"  a lay  leader  said  during 
the  via  criicis  on  Good  Friday.  The 
Salvadoran  people  daily  bear  "the 
cross  of  hunger  and  illness  and 
war." 

In  this  country  of  mostly  poor 
people  at  least  44  percent  live  in 
absolute  poverty,  unable  to  meet 
basic  needs  for  food,  and  90  percent 
live  in  relative  poverty,  unable  to 
cover  the  costs  of  food  and  other 
basic  necessities  like  housing,  health 
care  and  clothing.  "Every  poor  per- 
son is  being  crucified,"  a priest 
affirmed  in  a Good  Friday  afternoon 
servdce  in  a rural  parish. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  this  over- 
whelming poverty  among  the  great 
majority  that  repression  and  war 
against  the  people  must  be  under- 
stood. It  must  be  something  of  a 
sociological  law  that  hierarchically- 
ordered  societies,  by  definition 
unjust  in  the  distribution  of  life 
chances,  resources,  dignity  and 
power,  naturally  promote  paranoia 
among  the  privileged  and  powerful. 
For,  as  hard  as  they  try,  they  cannot 
really  believe  that  they  deserve  their 
luxury  and  the  poor  their  poverty. 

In  such  a grossly  unequal  and 
unjust  context  as  El  Salvador,  only 
passive  acceptance  of  the  status  quo 
assures  the  privileged  that  there  are 


“In  this  country  of 
mostly  poor  peo- 
ple at  least  44  per- 
cent live  in  abso- 
iute  poverty, 
unabie  to  meet 
basic  needs  for 
food,  and  90  per- 
cent iive  in 
relative  poverty, 
unabie  to  cover 
the  costs  of  food 
and  other  basic 
necessities  iike 
housing,  heaith 
care,  and  cioth- 
ing.” 


no  threats  to  their  way  of  life.  And 
any  sign  of  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence suffices  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  death  squads.  Thus,  organiz- 
ing to  form  a cooperative,  to  dig  a 
well  for  the  community,  to  read  the 
bible.. all  are  'subversive.' 

In  other  words,  disappearances, 
torture  and  death  are  necessary  in 
the  hopeless  struggle  to  maintain 
social  'order,'  which  is  social  disor- 
der for  the  great  majority,  not  sim- 
ply as  an  occasional  distasteful  last 
resort,  but  as  a systematic  part  of 
managing  society  in  the  interests  of 
a few. 

Indeed,  among  the  servants  of 
this  social  (dis)order  there  must 
even  be  a spirituality  of  death.  For 
in  devotion  to  their  reign  of  poverty 
and  repression  for  the  majority,  they 
are  continually  offering  blood  sacri- 
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fices. 

This  kind  of  ritual  slaughter  has  a 
long  history  in  El  Salvador.  In  the 
1930s  the  government  and  army 
brutally  crushed  an  Indian  uprising 
against  growing  poverty  and 
oppression,  killing  perhaps  30,000 
people  in  this  small  country.  And  in 
the  last  ten  years  the  army,  with 
massive  United  States  government 
support,  has  returned  to  these  poli- 
cies. There  have  been  70,000  victims 
of  this  war  gripping  the  Salvadoran 
people.  As  one  commentator  said 
during  the  way  of  the  cross  on  Good 
Friday,  commenting  on  the  crying 
women  Jesus  encountered  on  his  via 
crucis,  "the  powerful  make  us  cry 
too." 

It  seems  sacrilegious  that  the 
name  of  any  individual  victim 
would  be  lost,  not  to  mention  five 
names,  or  ten,  or  200,  or  5,000.  But 
the  army  and  government,  and  the 
local  media,  have  systematically 
done  everything  possible  to  dis- 
guise the  extent  of  their  terror,  and  a 
precise  accounting  of  the  victims  is 
impossible,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  communities  and  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to 
record  the  tragic  fates  of  so  many. 
Indeed,  many  have  been  killed  sim- 
ply for  trying  to  document  these 
sins.  Truth  is  also  a victim  of  such 
privilege  and  power. 

So,  suffering  and  death  from 
poverty  and  repression  is  a funda- 
mental feature  of  life  in  El  Salvador. 
"In  the  20th  century,"  a priest  serv- 
ing a poor  rural  community 
affirmed  in  a Good  Eriday  service, 
"we  are  still  living  Good  Friday." 
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Debt  Crisis 


Ten  Days  for  World  Development, 
commonly  known  as  "Ten  Days,"  is 
supported  by  the  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
Presbyterian  and  United  Churches  of 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and  Peace 
(CCODP)  and  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  (CIDA). 

This  year  its  'ten  days'  of  study  and 
action  is  centred  on  the  International 
Debt  Crisis.  What  it  is,  its  causes  and 
its  affects  on  the  people  of  many  coun- 
tries and  on  the  earth  itself. 

A study  kit  has  been  prepared  and 
the  following  information  has  been 
taken  from  it. 

Special  thanks  to  "Ten  Days"  for 
permission  to  use  this  material. 

The  International  Debt 
Crisis  refers  to  the 
amount  of  money  owed 
by  Third  World  countries 
to  First  World  countries. 
In  1988  it  was  US$1.3  trillion.  There 
is  a crisis  because  Third  World 
countries  are  unable  to  repay  this 
debt  and  in  some  cases  not  even 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  debt. 
In  their  attempt  to  do  so  they  are 
becoming  poorer  and  the  gulf  which 
divides  the  world's  people  into  rich 
and  poor  has  widened. 

The  word  'Crisis'  is  understood 
in  two  ways.  The  banks  and  govern- 
ments of  the  First  World  call  it  a 
crisis  because  they  cannot  get  their 
money  back.  The  Third  World  calls 
it  a crisis  because  it  is  being  forced 
to  pay  the  debt  by  further  impover- 
ishing its  people  and  depleting  or 
destroying  its  natural  wealth. 

Much  of  the  debt  stems  from 
easy,  low-interest  loans  granted  to 
Third  World  countries  between 
1975-81.  At  this  time  banks  and 
governments  had  a surplus  of 


money  and  they  encouraged  the 
Third  World  countries  to  borrow.  In 
many  cases  the  loans  were  squan- 
dered on  wasteful  ventures  or  for 
the  purchase  of  military  equipment 
and  arms. 

However  in  1981,  the  industrial- 
ized countries  led  by  the  United 
States  introduced  sharply  higher 
interest  rates.  These  rates  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  they  were  at  the 
time  the  loans  were  made,  thus  the 


increased  malnutrition  and  starva- 
tion. To  pay  the  debt,  countries  have 
cut  back  on  social  services  and 
removed  government  subsidies  on 
basic  foodstuffs.  All  of  this  has  fall- 
en hardest  on  the  poor.  Another 
result  is  unbelievable  inflation, 
reducing  the  value  of  people's  hard- 
earned  money  to  nothing. 

"The  world  financial  system  is  a 
greater  cause  of  hunger  in  Africa 
than  drought."  (Sam  Kobia,  Kenya 


“True  development...implies...a  lively 
av/areness  of  the  value  of  the  rights  of  all 
and  of  each  person.”johnPauiii 


Catholic  Bishop's  Conference  of 
Brazil  stated,  "From  1979  to  1986 
Brazil  paid  back  the  equivalent  of 
the  total  amount  of  its  debt  (over 
$100  billion)  in  interest  payments 
alone,  while  hardly  touching  the 
principal."  At  the  same  time,  prices 
fell  on  many  of  the  raw  materials 
which  Third  World  countries  sell  to 
the  First  World  in  order  to  help  pay 
the  debt. 

The  policy  of  the  First  World's 
financial  institutions  has  been  to 
renegotiate  the  loans  - in  effect  lend- 
ing Third  World  countries  money 
which  they  use  to  repay  the  loans 
(mostly  the  interest  on  the  loans) 
thus  going  deeper  into  debt. 

At  the  same  time  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  the  leading 
institution  of  the  international  finan- 
cial agencies,  has  demanded  drastic 
restructuring  of  the  economies  of 
the  Third  World.  Thus  more  land  is 
used  for  export  crops  and  there  is 
less  land  to  produce  food  for  the 
people  of  that  country.  The  result  is 


Council  of  Churches,  1986.) 

"It  is  no  secret  that  riots  and  loss 
of  life  have  spread  through  the 
Third  World  as  a consequence  of  the 
policies  of  the  IMF... A military  gov- 
ernment with  its  armed  forces  can 
ensure  that  an  austerity  program  is 
followed... The  foreign  debt  is  a 
dictatored  decision  imposed  on  a 
whole  nation.  How,  where  and  why 
the  money  was  spent  is  never 
explained."  (Cardinal  Arns,  Brazil, 
1986.) 

What  Others  Have  Said 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  Encyclical  on 
Social  Concern,  Issued  February  19, 
1988. 

"...the  question  of  the  interna- 
tional debt. ..The  reason  which 
prompted  the  developing  peoples  to 
accept  the  offer  of  abundantly  avail- 
able capital  was  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  invest  it  in  development 
projects.  Thus  the  availability  of 


Nature  Is  Paying  The  Debt 

And  Around  It  Goes... 

...if  creditors  (some  industrial  nations  and  banks)  charge  developing 
nations  high  interest  rates  for  aid  money  and  development  funds, 
then... 

...those  Third  World  Nations  will  have  to  increase  their  production 
of  marketable  goods  to  raise  hard  currency  for  interest  payments, 
which  means... 

...farmers  will  over-cultivate  even  marginal  land,  causing  erosion, 
and  even  desertification,  leading  with  stunning  speed  to... 

...flooding,  drought  and  the  loss  of  farmland  of  any  value  in  future, 
as  well  as... 

...much  higher  rates  of  hunger  and  starvation,  of  water-borne  illness, 
which  will,  in  turn... 

...quickly  make  it  impossible  for  poor  nations  to  pay  their  debts, 
though  they  will  try,  not  the  least  by... 

...diverting  funds  normally  used  for  education,  health,  economic 
development  and  provision  of  services  to  debt  payment,  which  will... 

...exacerbate  the  spiral  of  poverty  with  all  its  attendant  disasters, 
leading  to  a situation  in  which... 

...the  Industrial  World  will  have  to  pour  in  ever  greater  amounts  of 
aid  to  the  point  at  which  we  may  see  the  entire,  world  economy  collapse 
and,  with  it... 

...the  remorseless  and  inexorable  destruction  of  our  ecosystem  as  we 
scramble,  ever  more  frantically,  to  wrest  our  needs  from  a bruised  and 
depleted  planet. 


capital  and  the  fact  of  accepting  it  as 
a loan  can  be  considered  a contribu- 
tion to  development,  something 
desirable  and  legitimate  in  itself 
even  though  perhaps  imprudent 
and  occasionally  hasty. 

Circumstances  have  changed 
both  within  the  debtor  nations  and 
in  the  international  financial  mar- 
ket, the  instrument  chosen  to  make 
a contribution  to  development  has 
turned  into  a counterproductive 
mechanism.  This  is  because  the 
debtor  nations,  in  order  to  service 
their  debt,  find  themselves  obliged 
to  export  the  capital  needed  for 
improving  or  at  least  maintaining 
their  standard  of  living.  It  is  also 
because,  for  the  same  reason,  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  new  and  equal- 
ly essential  financing. 

Through  this  mechanism  the 
means  intended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  peoples  has  turned  into  a 
brake  upon  development  instead, 
and  indeed  in  some  cases  has  even 
aggravated  underdevelopment. 

...these  observations  should  make 
us  reflect  on  the  ethical  character  of 
the  interdependence  of  peoples. 

And  along  similar  lines,  they  should 
make  us  reflect  on  the  requirements 
and  conditions,  equally  inspired  by 
ethical  principles,  for  cooperation  in 
development. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  in  the 
past,  the  intrinsic  contradiction  of  a 
development  limited  only  to  its 
economic  element  is  seen  more 
clearly.  Such  development  easily 
subjects  the  human  person  and  his 
deepest  needs  to  the  demands  of 
economic  planning  and  selfish  prof- 
it... 

True  development.. .implies.. .a 
lively  awareness  of  the  value  of  the 
rights  of  all  and  of  each  person." 


The  College  of  Methodist  Bish- 
ops of  Latin  America,  May  1985. 

"The  right  of  peoples  to  a fair 
share  of  profits  and  the  fruit  of  their 
toil,  which  is  clear  enough  in  the 
message  of  the  Bible,  takes  priority 
over  the  private  interests  which 
result  in  some  becoming  dispropor- 
tionately wealthy.  Thus,  no  system 
which  keeps  peoples  in  misery, 
poverty  and  subjection  is  admissible 
before  God." 

The  Campinas  Declaration,  the 


result  of  the  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  56  trade  union  federations 
and  trade  unions  of  25  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
meeting  in  Campinas,  Brazil,  May 
18-21,  1987. 

"The  consequences  of  the  gigan- 
tic foreign  debt  for  the  working 
class  and  the  peoples  of  our  conti- 
nent, the  382  billion  of  one  trillion 
dollars  of  Third  World  countries' 
foreign  debt,  are  expressed  in  the 
harsh  reality  of  the  living  and  work- 
ing conditions,  health  and  education 
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Who  Owes  Whom? 


Between  1980  and  1988,  Latin 
American  'debtors'  paid  First 
World  'creditors'  in  these 
ways: 


Debt  Interest  Payments 
$314.5  billion 


Debt  Principal  Payments 
$113.4  billion 


Terms  of  Trade  Deficits 
$144.3  billion 


Dollar  Exchange 
Manipulations 
$ 50.0  billion 


Capital  Flight 

$200.0  billion 


Total 

$822.2  billion 


This  total  $822.2  billion 
already  paid  equals  TWICE 
the  amount  of  money  original- 
ly borrowed  by  Latin  America 
from  First  World  creditors,  yet 
Latin  America  remains  more 
indebted  at  the  end  of  1989 
than  it  was  when  the  crisis 
was  first  acknowledged  in 
1982.  (Latinamerica  Press.) 


of  the  large  majorities  of  the  people. 

In  1985, 150  million  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  people  lived 
below  the  absolute  poverty  line,  on 
a monthly  income  of  less  than  $40. 
Policies  of  recession  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca have  thrust  great  masses  of  work- 
ers into  unemployment.  This  has 
created  an  army  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  in  1980  estimated 
to  be  approximately  34  million 
working-age  people,  i.e.  30  percent 
of  the  population. 

In  five  years  (1982-86)  the  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  countries 
made  a net  transfer  of  resources 


The  indebtedness  of  developing  nations  reached  "crisis"  | 
proportions  several  years  ago.  For  whom  is  it  a crisis?  | 
Banks  and  creditor  governments  have  called  it  their  crisis  and  | 
have  proposed  numerous  financial  adjustment  packages  to  | 


“We’re  always  asking 
ourselves,  we  housewives-  ' - 
What  did  we  do  that  we  have 
to  pay  for  this  foreign  debt? 

Is  it  that  our  children  have 
eaten  too  much?  Or  gone  to 
the  best  schools?  Worn  the 
best  clothes?  Or  have  our 
salaries  been  too  high?  Have 
we  better  houses?  We  all 
shout  in  unison:  NO!  So  who 
has  benefitted?  Why  are  we 
the  ones  who  have  to  pay  that 
debt?” 

Dominica  Velasquez, 

Bo  a via,  1986 


m 


“It  is  important  to  note.-, 
that  interest  paid  in  1986-/- 
corresponds  to  minimuiri' 
wages  for  approximately 
;“266  million  workers,  or  to  ^ 
81  classrooms  for  60 
.;;;miHiQn  students,  or  to  77 
million  housing  units  for 
V abi|i|;m:iJjion  people! 
With  these  payments  Brazil 
lost,,  through  the  transfer  of 
. capital,  the  possibility  of 
-s  implementing  such  socially 
- beneficial  programs.” 


I* 


, -the  national  church 
consultation  regarding 
'the  external  debt,  Brazil, 
'''■1989' 
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“...no  system  which  keeps  peoples  in  mis- 
ery, poverty  and  subjection  is  admissible 
before  God.” 

Methodist  Bishops  of  Latin  America 


enable  countries  to  continue  repaying  the  debt.  These  pack- 
ages have  protected  the  creditors'  interests,  but  have  not 
brought  solutions  to  the  suffering  of  the  poorest  in  the  debtor 
countries,  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  adjustment.  For 
them,  this  is  a "crisis"  of  quite  a different  nature. 


“If  you  can  pay  the  debt,  pay:  it 
is  honorable  to  pay  debt.  If  you 
cannot  afford,  it  is  a sin  to  pay.  It  is 
immoral  to  repay  loans  and  leave 
children  starving.” 

-Julius  Nyerere,  Tanzania,  1989 


“The  matter  of  debt  repayment 
by  Third  World  countries  such  as 
the  Philippines  means  a few 
digits  on  the  debt  or  credit 
ledgers  of  lender  banks  and  rich 
western  countries,  but  to  us,  it 
means  survival  or  death  of  our 
society.  This  nation  cannot 
endure  into  the  future  if  60  per- 
cent of  its  yearly  earnings  go  into 
the  servicing  of  its  gargantuan 
national  debt." 


i -the  National  Council  of  Church- 
es  in  ^Philippines,  1987 


/.S 


“The  overriding  demand  to  increase  export  earnings  leads  debtor  nations  to 
^,W®xtract  the  maximum  immediate  profit  from  their  natural  resources,  with  consequent 
severe  damage  to  the  environment." 

-Canadian  church  paper  on  the  debt  crisis,  1989 


worth  $132  billion,  i.e.  this  amount 
represented  payments  greater  than 
the  loans  and  investments  received. 
The  banks  and  the  IMF  turned  Latin 
America,  an  impoverished  region, 
into  an  exporter  of  capital  to  the 
'rich'  countries. 

Between  1975  and  1986,  the  total 
foreign  debt  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  grew  500  percent, 
from  $75  billion  to  $382  billion. 

Such  intense  appropriation  of 
resources  by  banking  methods  alone 
is  unknown  in  the  recorded  history 
of  financial  capital. 

A decisive  factor  in  the  exagger- 
ated growth  of  the  foreign  debt  was 
the  abrupt,  criminal  rise  of  interest 
rates.  In  1981,  some  countries  paid 
over  21  percent  interest,  i.e.  several 
times  the  rate  applied  when  the  loan 
was  contracted..." 

The  International  Debt  Crisis:  A 
Discussion  Paper  Prepared  for  the 
Canadian  Churches/July  1989.  In 
this  overview,  churches  urge  the  banks 
to  advocate  negotiations  which  would 
"eliminate  or  reverse  the  outflow  of 
capital  from  the  country  concerned  and 
to  reduce  the  debt  to  a level  which  is 
humanly  possible  for  these  countries  to 
carry,  and  which  will  leave  within  the 
countries  sufficient  capital  to  promote 
their  own  development." 

The  complete  Debt  Crisis  Action  Kit, 
includmg  the  discussion  paper  is  avail- 
able for  $6.00  from  Ten  Days  for  World 
Development , 85  St.  Clair  Ave.  £., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  M4T  1M8  °° 
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Feedback 


ued  success  of  your  efforts. 

Florence  O'Neill-Henderson 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


Dear  friends  at  Scarboro: 


Dear  Sir: 

My  husband  and  I have  just  come 
home  from  a seven-week  visit  to 
Nicaragua  and  I thought  your  read- 
ers may  be  interested  in  some  of  my 
impressions. 

This  little  country  has  suffered  an 
astonishing  amount  of  hardship  - 
from  earthquake,  wars.  Hurricane 
Joan,  crop  failure,  and  shortages  of 
food  and  medicine.  There  are  some 
people  who  predict  an  economic 
collapse  within  six  months.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  is  a great  amount  of 
human  misery. 

In  the  past,  what  the  Church  did 
in  Latin  America  in  the  name  of 
God  and  the  Church  has  not  always 
been  wonderful.  Today,  what  many 
Church  people  are  doing  there  is,  I 
think,  truly  wonderful.  We  met 
many  men  and  women  who  are 
there  struggling  along  with  the 
people,  encouraging  them  not  to 
give  up  hope  and  working  to  edu- 
cate and  help  with  their  problems. 
We  spent  much  time  with  Scarboro's 
Father  Bud  Smith,  who  works  on 
the  island  of  Ometepe.  He  has  great 
rapport  with  his  people.  We  were 
amazed  by  his  energy,  his  thought- 
fulness, his  persistence  - all  on 
behalf  of  his  parishioners.  They 
come  to  him  because  they  have  no 
money  for  seed  for  the  upcoming 
planting;  because  they  need  a 
school;  because  an  over  80-year-  old 
woman  wants  a drive  to  the  hospi- 
tal; because  a mechanic  who 
thought  his  sons  would  soon  be 
helping  him  in  his  shop  is  suddenly 
without  sons  because  of  the  war; 
and  it  goes  on  and  on. 

We  also  drove  from  Ometepe  to 
Panama  City  with  Father  Bud  and 
were  graciously  welcomed  there  by 
Father  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M.,  at  the 
Interamerican  Co-operative  Insti- 


tute. This  teaching  centre  was 
founded  in  1964  by  Father  Harvey 
Steele,  S.F.M.,  to  help  promote  social 
justice. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  very 
much  impressed  by  what  Scarboro, 
and  others,  are  doing  in  Central 
America  and  we  are  grateful  to 
Scarboro  for  helping  us  to  witness 
such  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  thus  a kind  of  spiritual 
renewal. 

Helen  Woodfine 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia 

Dear  Sir; 

I just  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  articles  in  your  maga- 
zine. I find  them  very  informing  and 
educational,  as  well  as  very  interest- 
ing. For  example,  in  your  February, 
1988,  edition,  (Scarboro)  Father 
Terry  Gallagher's  experiences  in 
North  and  South  Korea,  and  the 
article  by  Father  Bob  Ogle. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  May 
God  bless  you  all  in  your  efforts. 

Ed  Zarowny 

Kimberley,  British  Columbia 
Dear  Fr.  Curry: 

I have  just  finished  reading  the 
June,  1989,  edition  of  your  magazine 
which  I found  most  interesting  and 
informative,  and  which  prompted 
my  writing  you.  Congratulations 
and  God  bless  you  and  your  partici- 
pants. You  are  doing  a wonderful 
job  of  making  your  many  worth- 
while efforts  better  known  to  your 
readers. 

Enclosed  please  find  a cheque 
which  I hope  will  serve  a useful 
purpose.  Use  it  as  you  see  fit. 

With  good  wishes  for  the  contin- 


How our  hearts  ache  with  yours  at 
this  moment  as  the  killing  in  Central 
America  continues!  I try  to  explain 
to  my  G.I.  Joe-loving  sons  what 
shooting  means  and  I read  to  them 
from  your  magazine.  These  people 
have  such  a firm  footing  in  their 
faith  and  give  new  dimensions  to 
the  words  "Faith,  Hope  and  Chari- 
ty." Thank  you  for  your  unfailing 
courage  and  accept  this  offering  for 
your  work  in  Central  America.  Our 
prayers  are  with  you  all  as  we 
renew  in  ourselves  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas. 

God  bless  you. 


I read  with  great  interest  the 
September,  1989,  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  especially  as  I have  a great 
interest  in  Central  America.  I've 
visited  all  five  Republics  twice  this 
year  and  once  in  1987,  and  I have 
not  noticed  much  improvement.  I've 
met  Archbishop  Obando  Y Bravo  of 
Nicaragua  privately  and  I've  been 
in  an  audience  with  Daniel  Ortega 
and  Presidents  of  two  other 
Republics  (El  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica).  I understand  the  viewpoints 
of  Fathers  Curcio  and  Smith,  S.F.M., 
as  expressed  in  their  articles,  but  I 
find  them  very  one-sided.  There  are 
many  faults  with  the  Capitalist  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  but  also  with  the 
Socialist  (Communist)  governments 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Unfortu- 


S.  Twardawa 
France 

Dear  Fr.  Curry: 
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natelv,  the  poor  peasants  are  always 
suffering,  like  Jesus,  but  their  eter- 
nal reward  will  be  great  and  1 will 
continue  to  pray  for  them.  Perhaps  a 
new  world  will  open  up  in  the  last 
millenium.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  it 
will  be  soon.  However,  it  will  not  be 
the  Daniel  Ortega's  of  this  world 
who  will  usher  in  this  new  period  of 
peace;  he  may  be  a good  writer  of 
poetry,  but  a good  Catholic  and 
benefactor  of  his  people,  he  is  not!! 
Please  put  some  balance  in  your 
articles  published  for  the  benefit  of 
Canadian  Catholics.  We  are  not 
living  in  a perfect  world  nor  a 
peaceful  one. 

I enclose  some  booklets  on  the 
human  rights  violations  from  the 
human  rights  organizations  of 
Nicaragua.  It  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  your  priest  missionaries. 

I have  personally  spoken  to  some 
of  the  mothers  of  these  prisoners 
and  some  of  the  mothers  of  dead 
prisoners.  As  a Catholic,  I support 
the  Pope,  who  has  very  serious 
misgivings  about  the  "liberation" 
theology  which  is  not  condemned... 
yet.  I'd  rather  stick  to  "Rerum 
Novarum"  and  other  social  encycli- 
cals. Let  us  give  to  Caesar  what  is 
his  due  (and  to  Ortega).  They  will 
get  their  "just  reward"  at  the  last 
judgment.  Ortega,  Castro  and  so 
many  others  like  Gorbachev  and 
their  so-called  Socialist  'heaven  on 
earth'  policies  are  for  a human  par- 
adise and  justice  on  earth  (human- 
ists). I'd  rather  go  for  the  'heavenly 
paradise'  and  suffer  like  Jesus  did 
on  earth.  I know  what  I am  saying, 
as  I suffered  also  in  Parliament  here. 


where  people  and  M.P.'s  sneered 
and  laughed  at  me  when  I stood  up 
against  abortion! 

I'd  love  to  hear  from  you  father. 
May  God  bless  you  in  His  work. 

John  Oostrom 
Thornhill,  Ontario 

Dear  Reverend  Father: 

Please  do  not  send  me  your  maga- 
zine any  more.  Your  September 
issue  made  me  sick  with  its  erro- 
neous m.essage  of  "anonymous 
Christianity"  and  praise  for  the 
Revolution  in  which  freedom  was 
not  won  either  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  or  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Should  you  believe  it  was  (as 
you  seem  to  do)  could  you  explain 
the  sacriligious  insult  to  the  Holy 
Father  during  the  Holy  Mass  on  the 
occasion  of  his  pastoral  visit?  Where 
has  there  ever  been  freedom  gener- 
ated by  Marxism? 

God  love  you. 

Desmond  F.  McGoldrick,  C.S.Sp. 
Coquitlam,  British  Columbia 

Dear  Fr.  Curry: 

Please  excuse  me  if  the  following 
unsolicited  suggestions  should 
sound  impertinent  and  presumptu- 
ous; they  are  of  course  NOT  meant 
to  be  that.  If  they  should  sound 
naive,  I would  readily  agree.  But 
they  really  arose  from  my  high 
esteem  for  your  magazine  and  for 
the  works  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Here  are  my  sug- 
gestions, or  rather,  queries: 

1. 1 wonder  whether  you  have 
tried  actively  'merchandising'  or 
'marketing'  the  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  by  persuading  a few  high 
schools  to  allow  your  magazine  to 
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be  sold  regularly  to  Grades  11-13 
students  as  part  of,  or  independent 
of  their  Religion  courses. 

2.  I also  wonder  whether  you 
have  tried  persuading  a few  Metro 
Toronto  parishes  to  allow  the  Scar- 
boro  Missions  magazine  to  be  sold 
regularly  at  the  church,  or  even  to 
be  donated  free  to  parishioners  (for 
some  limited  period). 

I have  no  statistics,  and  I can 
offer  no  formalized  or  formulated 
reasons  for  my  own  belief  that  a 
significant  section  of  Grades  11-13 
students  and  a sizeable  portion  of 
the  20  to  40-year-olds  in  almost  any 
parish  would  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
mass  much  more  often  (apart  from 
other  Christian  activities)  simply  by 
reading  the  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine regularly. 

I am  not  unaware  of  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  facing  you  if  you 
were  to  try  #2  above,  because  I think 
you  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
find  even  one  pastor  in  Toronto  who 
would  wish  to  appear  to  promote  a 
magazine  which  regularly  carries 
pictures  of  priests  in  attire  indistin- 
guishable from  that  of  lay  parish- 
ioners. 

May  you  be  amply  blessed  with 
God's  grace  in  your  work. 

Stephen  Sim 
Scarborough,  Ontario 


By  Fr.  James  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


hat  has  to  be  the  poorest 
family  I've  ever  seen,"  commented 
my  niece  sadly.  Jo-ann  is  a Toronto 
nurse  who  was  visiting  me  here  in 
my  Bukidnon  parish  of  Dagum- 
baan,  in  the  Philippines.  We  had  just 
left  the  house  of  Normie  and  Ging- 
Ging  Sawayan  whose  11 -year-old 
son  was  seriously  ill.  All  five  chil- 
dren in  fact  were  malnourished  and 
sickly.  We  would  look  for  a jeepney 
to  take  them  to  the  Maramag  Hospi- 
tal, 23  kilometres  away. 

Normie  was  born  in  Malaybalay 
in  1938,  into  a tribal  Bukidnon  fami- 
ly. The  entire  province  of  Bukidnon, 
8,293  square  kilometers,  was  home 
to  about  55,000  Bukidnon  and 
Manobo  native  peoples.  They 
worked  the  land  and  shared  the 
fruits  according  to  their  needs,  then 
freely  moved  on  if  they  so  desired. 

However  Mindanao  changed 
drastically  after  the  war  in  1945. 
Settlers  started  moving  in  from 
other  parts  of  the  Philippines.  These 
lowland  Filipinos  from  the  Visayas 
and  Luzon  would  claim  large  pieces 
of  land  and  obtain  titles  for  them. 
One  prominent  Cebuano  family 
claimed  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  province  as  their  ranch.  The  new 
owner  then  became  governor  and 
thus  secured  his  family's  position  in 
the  province. 

Normie  was  hired  on  as  a cow- 
boy and  loved  it.  He  had  a salary 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  PI  80.00  a 


How  Bukidnon 
Was  Lost 


Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Normie  and  Ging-Ging  Sawayan  and  family.  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


month  ($10.00).  The  cowboys  also 
carried  shotguns  and  .22  rifles. 
Normie  soon  realized  that  the  cow- 
boys were  hired  not  so  much  to 
watch  the  cattle  as  to  scare  off  the 
native  inhabitants.  So  he  quit  and 
settled  with  his  family  on  three 
hectares  of  land  near  Dagumbaan. 
The  land  was  rich  and  the  family 


enjoyed  good  harvests  of  corn,  rice, 
sweet  potatoes  and  bananas.  That 
was  until  the  ranch  foreman  told 
them  to  move.  However,  they  didn't 
move  quickly  enough.  Their  eldest 
son  Bebot,  13,  was  found  dead  by 
the  river,  his  body  crimson  with  stab 
wounds.  Now  the  family  under- 
stood. They  quickly  moved  into  the 
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barrio  proper  and  found  shelter  in 
an  abandoned  barrio  office. 

Again  Normie  applied  for  a 
small  piece  of  land  to  work  and  live 
on,  but  the  local  government 
refused.  It  was  not  released  for  agri- 
culture they  were  told.  Yet  when 
settlers  entered  and  occupied  the 
same  land  there  was  no  objection. 
Clearly  the  new  arrivals  were  given 
the  preference. 

Today  Normie  and  Ging-Ging 
live  in  the  same  old  barrio  centre 
with  their  five  small  children. 
Normie  looks  for  work  from  day  to 
day.  When  he  helps  harv^est  rice  or 
corn  he  is  given  one-tenth  of  what 
he  gathers.  For  plowing,  or  weeding 
or  helping  to  plant  the  fields  he 
receives  P30.00  ($1.50)  a day.  Fre- 


quently there  is  nothing  to  do 
because  it's  off  season,  or  the  rains 
are  too  heavy.  Ging-Ging  helps 
distribute  the  weekly  rations  of 
powdered  milk  at  the  barrio  health 
centre.  In  this  way  she  is  allowed  to 
take  home  a little  extra  milk  for  the 
small  children.  They  survive,  amaz- 
ingly well,  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Sawayan 
family.  It  is  also  the  story  of  many 
native  Bukidnon  and  Manobo  fami- 
lies. The  whole  province  and  all  the 
land  was  their's  when  they  were 
growing  up.  Their  ancestors  had 
been  here  for  a thousand  years. 
Now  there  are  a million  people 
living  in  Bukidnon,  mostly  immi- 
grants from  the  north.  And  they 
control  most  of  the  land — along 


with  Del  Monte,  Nestle's  and  some 
other  big  companies. 

I often  talk  with  Normie  and 
Ging-Ging  about  their  condition. 
They  hold  no  resentment  towards 
those  who  took  over  their  home- 
land. They  admire  the  newcomers 
because  they  are  very  abtik  (wise). 
But  they  can't  understand  why 
people  take  more  than  they  need. 
"That's  not  part  of  our  culture," 
Ging-Ging  explains.  "If  we  have 
something,  we  share  it  with  others." 
Now  they  have  lost  their  native 
Bukidnon,  and  people  do  not  share 
anymore. 

Fr.  ]im  McGuire  is  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary working  in  the  Philippines  oo 


Correction  of  Refugee  article,  June  1989 


The  June  1989  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  carried  an  article  by 
Jim  Flodgson  on  Refugees.  In  it 
was  stated: 

"This  new  system  for  dealing 
with  (refugee)  claims  in  Canada 
screens  would-be  claimants  to 
determine  whether  they  are  eligi- 
ble to  make  a claim.  If  an  immigra- 
tion department  adjudicator  con- 
siders that  the  person  is  not  eligi- 
ble to  make  a claim  for  refugee 
status,  the  person  is  deported. 
There  is  no  appeal  procedure... If 
the  adjudicator  determines  that 
the  person  is  eligible  to  make  a 
claim  the  person  goes  before  a 
two-person  panel.  One  positive 


vote  is  needed  to  allow  the  claim; 
two  negative  votes  means  depor- 
tation..." 

Mr.  Gordon  Fairweather,  Chair- 
man of  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Board  in  Ottawa,  asked 
that  we  give  the  following 
description  of  the  process: 

"When  a claim  for  refugee  sta- 
tus is  made,  the  claimant  is  given 
an  initial  hearing  (screening) 
before  an  adjudicator  (from  the 
Immigration  Department  of  the 
government)  and  a member  of  the 
Immigration  Review  Board.  If  the 
claim  is  accepted  by  either  of  these 
people  it  goes  on  to  a full  hearing 
before  two  members  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Board.  If  one 
of  these  accepts  the  claim  the 


claimant  is  granted  refugee  sta- 
tus." 

In  a telephone  conversation 
with  Mr.  Tom  Clark  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Committee  for  Refugees, 
the  following  observations  were 
made: 

The  Adjudicator  is  the  person 
who  controls  the  interview 
(screening);  determines  what  evi- 
dence is  admissible  and  what  is 
not;  controls  arrangements  re 
counsel  for  the  claimant;  and  con- 
trols adjournments. 

There  is  no  appeal  procedure 
allowed  in  connection  with  the 
initial  hearing,  i.e.  the  screening 
process.  An  appeal  is  allowed  at 
stage  two,  the  refugee  determina- 
tion hearing. 
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The  Way 

By  Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 


It  was  a beautiful  morning  as 
we  looked  down  unto  Jeri- 
cho. The  trip  from  Bethany 
took  30  minutes  by  Cherut  bus  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  climb 
to  the  top  took  another  hour.  We 
were  tired  and  sat  down  on  the  bare 
rocky  surface  to  eat  some  sandwich- 
es. The  Monk  at  the  monastery 
halfway  up  the  mountain  had  given 
us  a cup  of  Turkish  coffee  and  a cup 
of  rain  water.  He  was  good  to  us. 

But  now  we  were  separated  from 
the  slow  life  of  the  monastery  and 
the  more  active  life  of  Jericho. 

We  finished  our  snack  and  sat 
down  in  a small  circle  for  the  read- 
ing from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
"And  the  devil  took  Him  up  and 
showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  in  a moment  of  time,  and 
said  to  Him,  Tf  you  then  worship 
me,  it  shall  all  be  yours.'"  Suddenly 
the  mountain  disappeared  and  there 
before  us  was  only  Jesus  and  the 
Tempter.  Jesus  was  facing  another 
strength,  another  power  challenging 
His  strength.  His  power  - that  of  His 
Father.  He  was  struggling  with  the 
power  of  evil. 

The  Tempter  said:  If  you  are  the 
Son  of  God  choose  this  way,  that  is 
the  way  of  power,  the  way  of  the 
strong,  the  way  of  glory,  and  I will 
give  it  to  you  because  it  has  been 
delivered  to  me.  Acknowledge  me, 
give  allegiance  to  me,  worship  me 
and  it  will  be  yours. 

And  why  not?  Cannot  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  world  give  humans 
a sense  of  wellbeing,  of  security,  a 
good  lifestyle?  This  glory  will 
enable  humans  to  be  fulfilled  as 


men  and  women,  something  to  rely 
on,  to  give  purpose  to  life.  Take  the 
way  of  power  and  glory  and  give  it 
to  others. 

However,  Jesus  knew  that  His 
way  was  the  way  of  powerlessness, 
of  neediness.  A way  that  would 
bring  rejection,  misunderstanding 
and  suffering.  Jesus  knew  in  His 
heart  that  He  was  united  with  the 
Father.  That  He  was  one  with  the 
Father.  That  His  way  is  the  way  of 
the  Father.  And  Jesus  also  knew  that 
if  He  lived  as  the  Son  of  the  Father 
that  He  would  eventually  be  killed, 
because  people  do  not  accept  the 
Father  nor  the  Father's  way.  The 
Father's  way  is  of  complete  surren- 
der to  another,  a judgment  on  the 
way  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
human  beings. 

And  Jesus  answered  the  Tempter, 
"It  is  written,  you  shall  worship  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  Him  only  shall 
you  serve." 

Someone  in  our  group  began  to 
speak,  "The  basic  temptation  that 
Jesus  experienced  on  the  mountain 
was  that  of  idolatry.  To  give  one's 
worship,  one's  allegiance,  one's 
surrender  to  that  which  is  not  of 
God.  This  is  the  basic  sin  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  condemns,  it  was  the 
sin  that  the  people  of  Israel  strug- 
gled with  throughout  their  history. 

It  has  been  the  basic  sin  of  Jesus' 
disciples  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  our  basic  struggle 
and  sin  today." 

We  closed  the  Scriptures  and  got 
up  to  begin  the  hour's  descent  to 
Jericho.  We  passed  through  the 
monastery  and  said  goodbye  to  the 
kind  monk.  When  we  reached  Jeri- 
cho we  had  refreshments  in  a small 
shop. 

I remember  that  day  on  the 


of  Power 


A Lenten  Meditation 

Mount  well.  The  next  day  we  left 
Israel,  but  the  experience  of  that  day 
remains  with  me. 

What  is  Jesus  really  saying  to  the 
world  today?  What  does  the  Lord 
think  of  our  high  Gross  National 
Product?  What  does  Jesus  think 
about  our  luxuries?  Is  the  world 
really  walking  the  way  of  Jesus  and 
His  Father  or  is  it  walking  the  way 
of  the  Tempter?  What  about  the 
oppressions  of  the  powerful,  the 
economic  oppressions,  political 
oppressions;  the  powerful  who  use 
their  office  for  their  own  monetary 
gain,  their  own  self  image  and 
pride? 

What  about  us  Christians?  Are 
we  walking  the  way  of  the  Father 
and  Jesus  or  are  we  compromising 
and  walking  a different  way? 

Jesus  faced  these  issues  on  the 
mountain  and  rejected  them.  Was 
He  right  in  doing  so?  Was  He  sim- 
ply a dreamer  in  discarding  the  way 
of  the  Tempter?  The  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruits,  and  what  do  the  Scrip- 
tures say  about  Jesus  immediately 
after  this  encounter?  "And  Jesus 
returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
into  Galilee." 

Editor's  Note:  Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  is  a 
Scarboro  missionary  working  in  Japan. 
He  recently  spent  three  months  in  the 
Holy  Land  as  part  of  his  study  during  a 
Sabbatical  year.  oo 
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True  Fasting 


The  years  of  captivity  in  Babylon 
purified  and  refined  the  Jew's 
understanding  of  God  and  of  true 
fasting.  The  section  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  from  which  this  verse  comes 
reflects  a new  spirit  of  universalism: 
"Thus  says  Yahweh:  Have  a care  for 
justice,  act  with  integrity... Foreign- 
ers who  have  attached  themselves 
to  Yahweh...!  will  make  them  joyful 
in  my  house  of  prayer... for  my 
house  will  be  called  a house  of 
prayer  for  all  the  peoples"  (Isaiah 
56:1,6,7). 

Another  prophet  who  wrote  after 
this  experience  of  exile  was  Joel.  He 
saw  fasting  as  a way  of  averting  the 
dreadful  "day  of  Yahweh":  "Come 
back  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  fast- 
ing, weeping,  mourning.  Let  your 
hearts  be  broken,  not  your  garments 
torn,  turn  to  Yahweh  your  God 
again,  for  he  is  all  tenderness  and 
compassion,  slow  to  anger,  rich  in 
graciousness"  (Joel  2:12-13). 

The  writer  of  Isaiah  58  takes  this 
further.  He  affirms  that  true  fasting 
of  the  heart,  "the  sort  of  fast  that 
pleases  me,"  involves  sharing  our 


bread  with  the  hungry,  opening  our 
homes  to  the  homeless,  breaking  the 
yoke  of  injustice  and  setting  the 
oppressed  free.  If  you  do  these 
things,  God  tells  us,  "then  will  your 
light  shine  like  the  dawn  and  your 
wound  be  quickly  healed  over" 
(Isaiah  58:8). 

The  Old  Testament  idea  that  God 
is  a God  of  justice  and  compassion, 
and  that  those  who  are  called  to  be 
His  people  are  called  to  follow  His 
way,  is  developed  by  Matthew.  In 
his  account  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
eternal  blessings  are  promised  to 
those  who  respond  to  Jesus  in  the 
hungry,  the  shelterless,  the  impris- 
oned and  the  oppressed  (Matthew 
25:31-46). 

Jubilee  is  about  "fasting  of  the 
heart,"  showing  solidarity  with 
those  who  seek  access  to  land,  and 
so  to  food,  freedom  from  debt  and 
the  bondage  it  implies.  It  means 
having  a care  for  justice  and  acting 
with  integrity.  (CAFOD). 
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The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarbcro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


Yes,  Tm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  vy^orking  as  a missionary.  Please 
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Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
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2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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Neither  the  people  nor  we 

UNDERSTOOD  CERTAIN 
POSITIONS  TAKEN  AGAINST 
SOME  OF  OUR  Bishops  and 
OTHERS  WHO  MOST  DEFEND  THE 
POOR.  16 


"Julia,"  they  said,  "all  of 

THE  CHILDREN  ARE  SICK  WITH 
THE  EXCEPTION  OF 

YOUR  Jose."  20 


EDITORIAL 


Bv  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Once  again  we  have  entered  the 
season  of  Lent.  In  Catholic 
Liturgy  we  folkiw  Christ  as  he 
walks  for  the  last  time  up  to 
Jerusalem  where  he  knows  the  dan- 
ger that  is  awaiting  him.  He  will  not 
escape  this  time.  He  will  be  caught 
and  have  to  face  his  enemies  and 
the  horror  of  torture  and  execution. 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  I 
received  the  following  intercessory 
prayer  from  a small  Catholic  parish 
in  northern  Alberta.  They  were 
offered  on  Human  Rights  Day, 
December  10, 1989.  The  petitions 
remind  us  that  in  our  day 
thousands  face,  as  Jesus  did,  the 
path  of  torture  and  execution. 


To  Pray  and  To  Act 


We  need  to  remember  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  loas  one  of  history's  prisoners 
of  conscience.  He  was  arrested  and 
tried  iinfairh/,  convicted  by  false  wit- 
nesses, subjected  to  cruel  and  degrad- 
ing treatment.  He  was  tortured  and 
became  a victim  of  capital  punishment. 

We  pray  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  will  be  honoured  by  all 
nations. 

We  pray  for  men  and  women  who 
are  now  bei}ig  subjected  to  torture  and 
for  those  ivho  will  bear  the  physical  and 
mental  scars  of  torture  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

We  pray  for  the  'disappeared'  and 
for  their  loved  ones  who  wait  and  hope, 
but  who  are  denied  all  information 
about  their  location  and  health. 

We  pray  for  all  the  forgotten,  those 
who  lie  in  anonymous  mass  graves 
throughout  the  world,  those  whose 
whereabouts  are  known  only  to  God. 

We  pray  for  the  clergy  and  all 
human  rights  workers  who  receive 
death  threats,  that  they  may  have  the 
courage  to  continue  their  work. 


We  pray  for  all  those  living  under 
dark,  repressive  regimes  and  in  particu- 
lar: China,  South  Africa,  El  Salvador, 
Brazil,  Iran,  Turkey,  Chile,  Peru,  Zaire, 
Ethiopia,  Indonesia,  Somalia  and  Haiti. 

We  pray  for  groups  like  Amnesty 
International  who  believe  that  in  the 
fight  against  human  rights  abuses,  'the 
pen  is  still  mightier  than  the  sword.' 

We  pray  that  our  efforts  will  never 
cease  and  that  the  meaning  of  CARE 
also  meayjs  to  become  AWARE. 

Almighty  Father,  we  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  speaking  out  for  the 
human  rights  of  your  people,  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  for  none  of  us  are  truly 
free  until  we  all  are  free. 


To  remember  Christ  is  to  follow 
him  in  the  struggle  for  justice 
and  love.  It  is  to  join  with  others  in 
prayers  of  petition  and  to  join  others 
in  action  to  change  our  world. 

During  Lent  we  fast,  we  pray,  we 
petition  and  we  make  ourselves 
more  aware.  We  join  in  solidarity 
with  others  in  action  for  justice  and 
for  peace. 
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In  1989  the  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  at  the  hands 
of  right-wing  death  squads 
fell  on  Good  Friday.  So  the 
martyrdom  of  Romero, 
widely  regarded  as  a saint  here,  was 
a major  theme  in  the  many  celebra- 
tions of  Holy  Week.  Like  Jesus,  he 
died  for  announcing  good  news  to 
the  poor  of  their  coming  liberation. 
And,  like  Jesus,  he  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  suffering  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people. 

The  experience  of  Jesus  and 
Romero  is  shared  by  many,  many 
Salvadorans  today.  This  story  is 
their  story.  It  is  the  story  of  many 
individuals  in  their  communities. 

An  old  man,  perhaps  80,  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  at  a Holy  Thursday 
service  in  a Lutheran  church,  one  of 
those  called  by  the  congregation  to 


Bishop  Medardo  Gomez,  El  Salvador. 

lay  hands  on  the  pastoral  workers, 
starting  with  the  bishop,  Medardo 
Gomez,  who  served  them.  The 
man's  wife  had  died  recently,  proba- 
bly from  grief,  I was  told,  just  after 
the  death  of  their  daughter.  She  was 
their  ninth  and  last  child  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  war  tearing  apart 
this  small  country.  The  young  man 
wearing  a patch  on  his  eye  and 
another  on  his  throat  was  the  victim 
of  a bombing.  And  so  too  was  the 
woman  in  the  wheelchair,  missing 
part  of  her  leg. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I spent  the 
afternoon  with  two  lay  women, 
pastoral  workers  in  a large  parish  in 
San  Salvador,  visiting  the  homes  of 
members  of  the  base  Christian  com- 


Raul Llarull,  INTERNEWS 


munities  that  are  the  foundation  of 
the  church  here.  It  was  impossible  to 
travel  more  than  a few  blocks  with- 
out my  guides  pointing  out  a house 
or  street  corner  where  someone  had 
been  abducted  or  killed.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  chapels  which  serve  as  neigh- 
bourhood centres  serving  the  local 
base  Christian  communities,  promi- 
nently featured  pictures  of  three 
young  men  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
military  assault  on  the  chapel.  Over- 
all, in  this  large  San  Salvador  parish 
more  than  600  people  had  been 
martyred  over  the  last  ten  years. 

There  is  literally  no  one  among 
the  poor  and  working  people  of  El 
Salvador  whose  life  has  not  been 
directly  affected  by  this  kind  of 
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‘The  man’s  wife  had  died  recently,  probably  from  grief,  I 
was  told,  just  after  the  death  of  their  daughter.  She  was 
their  ninth  and  last  child  to  have  been  killed  by  the  war 
tearing  apart  this  small  country.” 


death.  And  this  does 
not  include  all  the 
illness,  suffering  and 
death,  the  grim  reapers  of  death 
which  are  the  constant  companions 
of  po\'erty. 

But,  scandalously,  amidst  so 
much  dying,  people  affirmed  again 
and  again  that  death  does  not  have 
the  last  word  here.  Jesus'  story  is 
their  story.  He  died  on  the  cross  at 
the  hands  of  the  mighty  for  his  soli- 
darity with  the  poor,  announcing 
the  good  news  of  the  coming  reign 
of  God  in  an  unjust  world.  But 
death  did  not  have  the  last  word, 
for  he  rose  from  the  deaci,  and  his 
Spirit  lives  on  in  the  world. 

And  Romero's  story  is  their  story. 
He  too  died  for  his  conversion  to 
the  poor,  for  denouncing  injustice 
and  oppression,  for  announcing  the 
coming  reign  of  justice  and  peace. 
The  powerful  of  his  nation  consid- 
ered his  news  bad  news  for  them, 
and  conspired  to  kill  him.  Knowing 
his  fate,  Romero  confirmed  his  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  life  over  death:  "1 
must  say  that,  as  a Christian,  1 
believe  not  in  death  but  in  resurrec- 
tion. If  they  kill  me,  I will  rise  again 
in  the  people  of  El  Salvador."  Just 
two  weeks  later,  on  March  24, 1980, 
he  was  shot  in  the  heart  while  say- 
ing mass.  But  his  spirit  lives  on.  He 
is  tangibly  present,  his  picture 
everywhere,  his  name  referred  to 
over  and  over  again  during  Holy 
Week.  Jesus'  way  of  the  cross, 
Romero's  way  of  the  cross,  the  Sal- 
vadoran people's  way  of  the  cross. 
Jesus'  resurrection.  Romero's  spirit 
living  on.  The  vitality  and  hope  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  with  so 
much  poverty  and  repression. 

After  we  had  been  talking  for 
awhile,  following  mass  on  Easter 


Sunday,  I asked  a group  of  lay  lead- 
ers in  the  base  communities  of  a San 
Salvadoran  parish,  "Are  there  any 
concrete  signs  of  hope  for  you?" 
After  all,  there  are  many  indications 
of  greater  suffering  vet  to  come, 
clearest  in  the  rejection  of  the  FMLN 
(Earabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front)  proposal  of  January  19, 
1989,  to  postpone  the  elections  and 
promote  dialogue.  The  newly  'elect- 
ed' right-wing  government  is  close- 
ly associated  with  the  death  squads, 
and  everyone  I talked  with  inter- 
preted the  'election'  as  an  unam- 
biguous choice  by  the  country's 
elites  of  total  war  as  the  solution  to 
the  country's  problems,  a sure  sign 
that  repression  and  death  would 
escalate.  Surely  the  strength  of  the 
people's  organizations  and  the 
FMLN  opposition  is  growing. 

But  the  United  States  govern- 
ment seems  likely  to  continue  high 
levels  of  support  to  the  government 
and  military,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  opposition  to  win  militarily. 
And  so  far  the  country's  elites  have 
shown  no  interest  in  negotiating  an 
end  to  the  war. 

Different  individuals  responded 
to  my  question  about  hope  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

One  woman,  herself  a parent, 
said,  "the  youth,  their  growing  con- 
sciousness and  commitment."  Sure- 
ly the  parents  in  this  group  and 
others  worry  about  their  children 
and  their  future,  fully  conscious  that 
the  kinds  of  consciousness  and  com- 
mitment they  were  referring  to  lead 
so  often  to  death.  And  the  young 
people  present  surely  knew  the 
risks.  But  this  confession  of  hope 
seemed  to  draw  on  another  kind  of 


reason  beyond 
fear  and  death,  a 
transcendent  logic 
in  which  life  reigns  above  all. 

A second  person  responded  to 
my  question  about  hope:  "the 
deaths  of  our  martyrs,  like 
Romero."  This  response  shocked 
me:  how  can  suffering  and  death  be 
signs  of  hope,  I asked  myself.  And 
only  gradually  did  I begin  to  appre- 
ciate their  experience  that  "Romero 
is  not  dead,"  nor  are  the  thousands 
of  other  martyrs.  Rather,  they  are 
seeds  of  new  life.  "Without  death, 
there  is  no  life"  I heard  proclaimed 
at  the  14th  station  on  Good  Friday, 
where  the  dead  Jesus  is  laid  in  the 
tomb.  Far  from  being  simply  an  idea 
or  doctrine,  they  experience  this 
new  life  in  the  growing  conscious- 
ness and  commitment  within  their 
communities  to  the  struggles  of  the 
people. 

This  was  confirmed  in  the  third 
response  to  my  question:  "we  find 
hope,  not  in  being  near  the  end  of 
our  journey,  but  in  the  fact  that  at 
least  we  have  begun."  This  means,  it 
gradually  dawned  on  me,  that  the 
experience  of  solidarity  in  these 
base  Christian  communities  is  an 
experience  of  coming  to  life  that  is 
more  powerful  than  the  experience 
of  suffering  and  death.  Each  of  the 
answers  to  my  question  about  hope 
points  toward  this  experience. 

Clearly,  faith  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
solidarity,  this  experience  of  coming 
to  life.  They  have  learned,  they 
insist,  to  recognize  the  idols  which 
inspire  defense  of  the  unjust  and 
oppressive  social  (dis)order  which 
demands  so  many  sacrifices  which 
claims  so  many  lives  through 
hunger,  illness,  and  repression.  And 
they  know  that  they  are  not  alone. 
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The  God  of  the  bible,  of  Jesus,  is 
with  them,  accompanying  them  on 
their  painful  pilgrimage.  And,  in  the 
words  of  a Holy  Thursday  service, 
prophets  like  Romero  "help  us  to 
see  how  to  live  out  Christian  love." 

The  formation  of  conscience  and 
the  nurturing  of  commitment  are 
also  at  the  heart  of  this  experience 
of  solidarity.  This  is  clear  in  the 
affirmation  about  the  growing  con- 
sciousness and  commitment  of  the 
youth.  It  is  also  evident  in  the  affir- 
mations of  responsibility  for  their 
society.  I was  startled  on  several 
occasions  to  hear  declarations  of 
responsibility  for  the  state  of  their 
society.  Surely,  I thought,  these  vic- 
tims, these  powerless  people  are  not 
responsible  for  the  elite  decisions 
that  historically  have  resulted  in 
such  exploitation  and  oppression. 
But  I was  told  in  the  conversation 
about  hope,  "we  have  such  respon- 
sibility in  a society  that  is  so  cor- 
rupt." 

While  not  having  their  hands  on 
the  levers  of  institutionalized  eco- 
nomic and  political  and  military 
power,  they  know  that  poor  and 
oppressed  people  can  also  sin,  that 
"these  sins  are  within  us  too."  And 
for  that  reason  they  recognize  the 
importance  of  confessing  their  sins 
of  egoism,  and  conformism,  and 
individual  striving  for  upward 
mobility  which  ignores  the  good  of 
those  left  behind.  For  that  reason, 
too,  prophets  like  Romero  are  so 
important,  "showing  us  how  to 
live." 

"Christ  is  love,  and  we  must 
love,  must  actualize  love  in  our 
lives  and  in  solving  the  problems  of 
our  society,"  they  insisted.  Of 
course,  "this  is  not  easy."  But,  they 
affirm,  "we  have  to  act  in  the  areas 


‘“Romero  is  not 
dead,’  nor  are  the 
thousands  of  other 
martyrs.  Rather,  they 
are  seeds  of  new  life. 
‘Without  death,  there 
is  no  life’  I heard  pro- 
claimed at  the  14th 
station  on 
Good  Friday...” 

where  we  have  some  control."  For 
"when  we  change  ourselves  we  are 
changing  the  social  order  too." 

Concretely,  this  means  treating 
others  in  their  own  communities 
with  respect.  For  example,  talking  to 
some  of  these  same  people  later 
while  looking  on  at  a meeting  of 
some  young  people  of  the  parish, 
which  included  some  of  their  chil- 
dren, I made  the  mistake  of  suggest- 
ing that  "there  in  these  young  peo- 
ple is  the  future."  I was  quickly 
corrected:  "there  is  the  present  too!" 
These  young  people  are  valued 
members  of  the  community  now, 
and  their  input  is  evident  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways,  in  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  liturgies  and  in 
other  ways,  in  leading  groups,  in 
taking  initiatives,  in  contributing  to 
community  decisions,  in  risking 
their  lives. 

Again,  in  a discussion  about 
attitudes  toward  women  and  their 
place  in  the  community  both 
women  and  men  affirmed  that  there 
is  great  injustice  toward  women, 
and  that  all  have  to  work  hard  to 
promote  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
women.  In  particular,  a man  said  in 
one  discussion,  we  have  to  learn  to 


share  responsibilities  at  home  as 
well  as  to  promote  the  equality  of 
women  in  the  church  and  in  society. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
communities  it  is  women  especially 
who  are  the  leaders. 

So  there  is  an  emphasis  in  the 
base  communities  on  nurturing  the 
critical  consciousness  and  commit- 
ment of  each  member,  and  her  or  his 
full  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  And  it  is  in  these  com- 
munities that  they  are  inspired  and 
challenged  to  conversion.  As  the 
priest  of  a rural  community  said  on 
Good  Friday,  "as  Christians  we  are 
baptized  into  a whole  way  of  life, 
unto  death." 

But  they  know  too  that  social 
change  requires  strong  social  move- 
ments struggling  to  transform  social 
structures.  In  El  Salvador  people  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  risks  associated 
with  even  the  simplest  activities 
promoting  the  dignity  and  interests 
of  the  poor  majority  in  a country 
where  the  rich  so  jealously  guard 
their  privileges  and  power.  How 
could  they  not  be?  Government- 
sponsored  terror  and  death  are 
major  pillars  of  the  reigning  social 
(dis)order  here.  Talking  about  poli- 
tics, even  being  associated  with 
such  a conversation,  can  be  equiva- 
lent to  a death  warrant.  So  politics  is 
not  discussed  lightly  or  in  passing 
here.  Yet,  affirming  the  way  of  love 
means  resisting  all  the  pressures  to 
give  in  to  the  way  of  death. 

Thus  the  following  confession, 
recited  at  the  second  station  on 
Good  Friday,  where  Jesus  takes  up 
his  cross:  "pardon  us  because  often 
we  ourselves  make  even  more 
painful  this  way  of  the  cross  when 
we  do  not  help  in  seeing  our  sad 
reality,  and  when  we  preach  con- 


Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero 

Assassinated  March  24, 1980 

T his  holy  Mass,  the  Eucharist,  is  clearly  an 
I act  of  faith.  Our  Christian  faith  shows  us 
that  in  this  moment  contention  is  changed 
into  the  body  of  the  Lord  who  offers  Himself 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  the  chalice 
the  wine  is  transformed  into  the  blood  that  is 
the  price  of  salvation.  May  this  body  broken 
and  this  blood  shed  for  human  beings  encourage  us  to  give  our  body 
and  blood  up  to  suffering  and  pain,  as  Christ  did — not  for  self,  but  to 
bring  justice  and  peace  to  our  people.  Let  us  be  intimately  united  then 
in  faith  and  hope. .."(At  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  the 
Eucharist,  Archbishop  Romero  was  shot  and  killed.) 

(Cl  n the  name  of  our  tormented  people  whose  laments  cry  out  to  heav- 
I en,  1 beg  you,  1 implore  you,  I order  you:  stop  the  repression  in  the 
name  of  God!" 


formism,  saying  that  'everything  is 
the  will  of  God,'  and  when  because 
of  fear  or  ambition  we  participate 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  brothers  and  sisters  by 
not  encouraging  them,  discouraging 
them,  spving  on  them,  selling  them 
out." 

And  thus  the  celebration  of  those 
who  struggle  x’aliantly.  On  a visit  to 
a poor  neighbourhood  1 was  told 
the  story  of  an  old  woman  who, 
calmly  sitting  in  her  doorway, 
insisted  to  the  pursuing  military 
that  she  had  not  seen  the  two  young 
men  then  hiding  inside  her  simple 
house,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  look 
for  themselves,  even  offering  to  turn 
on  the  lights  for  them!  Her  serenity 
in  the  face  of  the  agents  of  death, 
rooted  in  her  courage  and  commit- 
ment to  the  suffering  poor,  1 was 
told,  saved  both  them  and  her. 

And  thus  the  celebration  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
struggle.  1 met  an  older  woman  who 
was  caring  for  the  children  of  par- 
ents who  had  left  to  devote  them- 
seh'es  full  time  to  the  struggle  for 
social  change,  who  poked  fun  at 
those  Christians  who,  afraid  of  the 
social  struggle,  "love  the  old  saints, 
but  don't  want  to  make  new  saints!" 
Lor  this  is  the  risk  in  El  Salvador 
today.  And  many  have  taken  it,  are 
taking  it. 

Surely  it  was  fitting  that  the 
march  this  year  in  San  Salvador 
commemorating  Romero,  who  sym- 
bolizes this  commitment  of  so  many 
Salvadorans  and  their  fate,  was  held 
on  Easter  Sunday. 

There  is  another  important 
dimension  to  the  solidarity  being 
lived  in  El  Salvador  today,  the  inter- 
national dimension.  "Solidarity  is 
life  for  us,"  bishop  Medardo  Gomez 


says.  And  he  meant  these  words  in 
the  most  literal,  concrete  sense. 
Several  years  ago,  he  had  been 
abducted  and  tortured,  and  was 
certain  that  he  would  be  killed. 

After  a couple  of  days  though,  his 
captors  told  him  that  they  would 
not  kill  him,  because  of  all  the  inter- 
national publicity  and  pressure,  and 
he  was  released.  He  would  not  be 
alive  without  this  solidarity. 

Certainly  this  story  is  true  for 
other  individuals  too.  And  in  a 
more  general  way  it  is  true  for  many 
of  the  organizations  that  are  strug- 
gling to  serve  poor  and  oppressed 
people',  to  promote  their  dignity,  to 
meet  their  basic  needs  and  to 
defend  their  lives.  Over  and  over 
again  during  my  visit  to  El  Salvador 
during  Holy  Week,  in  words  and 
action,  I heard  this  same  message 
about  the  concrete  reality  of  solidar- 
ity, and  the  faith,  hope  and  commit- 
ment it  nurtures. 


And  so,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
suffering,  I also  witnessed  much  joy, 
humour  and  laughter,  even  singing 
of  subversive  songs  in  cars  as  we 
drove  past  soldiers. 

Against  all  odds,  there  is  a tangi- 
ble faith  that  death  is  not  the  last 
word.  And  faith-filled  people  are 
making  history  in  El  Salvador.  The 
voices  and  the  organizations  of  the 
people  are  growing  stronger.  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  brutality,  love  is 
triumphing.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
death,  life  is  triumphing. 

Lee  Cormie  is  a professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  He  has  a special  interest 
in  Third  World  theology  and  spent  an 
eight-  month  study  leave  in  Chile  in 
1986.  In  1989,  he  visited  El  Salvador 
during  Holy  Week. 
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Solidarity  Day  - 
April  1,  1990 


Since  the  Fall  of  1988,  the 
Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Devel- 
opment and  Peace  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the 
region  of  Southern  Africa.  The  peo- 
ples of  this  region  have  been  fight- 
ing the  affects  of  Apartheid  for 
decades. 

Apartheid  is  not  limited  to  South 
Africa  itself.  It  affects  the  whole 
region,  disrupting  the  economy  and 
causing  untold  misery  to  the  people 
who  are  the  victims  of  guerrilla 
wars  and  dislocation. 

Continuing  with  its  focus  on 
Southern  Africa,  this  year  Develop- 


ment and  Peace  is  promoting  two 
related  themes:  Standing  for  Justice... 
Working  for  Change.  These  themes 
represent  the  real  meaning  of  soli- 
darity in  today's  world.  They  both 
describe  and  celebrate  the  hard 
work  and  commitment  of  people  in 
Canada  and  people  in  other  coun- 
tries to  bring  about  the  liberation 
that  is  the  root  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. 

Kasisi  Training  Centre 

About  five  kilometres  northeast  of 
Lusaka,  the  capital  of  Zambia,  is  the 
Kasisi  Agricultural  Training  Centre. 
It's  remarkable  skills  training  pro- 


gram is  supported  by  Development 
and  Peace. 

The  Training  Centre  is  run  by  the 
Jesuits  of  the  Province  of  Zambia  in 
connection  with  the  Kasisi  Catholic 
Mission.  The  Centre  was  started  in 
1974  to  provide  practical,  produc- 
tion- oriented  skills  to  families  liv- 
ing in  Zambia's  Chinkuli  region. 

Through  Kasisi  Centre's  innova- 
tive agriculture  programs,  young 
Zambians  are  learning  how  to  grow 
hardier,  higher  yield,  rain-fed  crops 
such  as  maize,  sorghum,  soya  beans, 
ground  nuts  (peanuts)  and  sunflow- 
er seeds  - all  staples  of  the  Zambian 
diet... 
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Development  and 
Peace  is  helping 
people  throughout 
Southern  Africa  to 
improve  agriculture. 


Trainees  also  learn  improved 
methods  of  growing  a \-ariety  of 
vegetables.  And,  they're  also  learn- 
ing how  to  raise  healthy  li\'estock  in 
Zambia's  tropical  climate... 

Through  Development  and 
Peace,  the  Kasisi  Agricultural  Train- 
ing Centre  received  $16,400  ($4,100 
from  D&P  with  funds  from  CIDA 
totalling  $12,300). 

Surplus  People  Project 

It's  extremely  busy  these  days  for 
South  Africa's  Surplus  People  Pro- 
ject (SPP).  Based  in  Athlone  in  the 


South  African  police,  because 
they're  living  in  areas  newly  desig- 
nated as  "white  only,"  or  because 
private  developers  who  are  given 
title  to  the  land  use  legal  means  to 
kick  people  out.  The  Prevention  of 
Illegal  Squatting  Law  effectively 
makes  it  a crime  to  live  in  your  own 
house. 

Legally  made  "squatters"  on 
their  own  land,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  are  left  with  no 
access  to  land  or  affordable  housing. 
Sensitive  to  world  public  opinion, 
the  Pretoria  government  lets  munic- 
ipalities and  private  interests  do  the 


Western  Cape,  SPP's  small  staff  has 
its  hands  full  keeping  up  with  the 
needs  faced  by  thousands  of  people 
caught  in  the  nightmare  of  forced 
removals. 

Whole  communities  have  been 
wiped  out  through  government 
legislation  and  forcibly  removed  by 


actual  removals.  In  this  way  the 
government  remains  an  active  par- 
ticipant but  hidden  from  view. 

Between  1916  and  1986, 17  mil- 
lion South  African  blacks  were  pros- 
ecuted for  being  'illegally'  in  urban 
areas.  More  than  25  percent  of  all 
black  South  Africans  do  not  have 


even  limited  urban  residence  rights 
to  live  in  'white'  cities.  Said  a SPP 
member:  "As  the  issue  of  land  and 
housing  continues  to  grow  as  a 
major  issue  in  South  Africa,  so  has 
our  workload." 

South  Africa's  Churches  have 
denounced  "forced  removals"  as 
actions  that  are  "destroying  so 
many  families  and  communities 
that  it  challenges  us  to  action." 

"As  Christians  we  start  from  the 
biblical  teaching  that  '...the  world 
and  all  that  is  in  it  belong  to  the 
Lord;  the  earth  and  all  who  live  in  it 
are  his',"  the  Churches  declared. 
"This  means  that  no  individual  or 
group  has  the  right  to  deprive  oth- 
ers of  the  land  and  its  wealth.  God 
has  made  us  stewards  to  use  the 
earth  for  the  good  of  all." 

Development  and  Peace  is  help- 
ing work  done  with  squatter  fami- 
lies forcibly  removed  from  their 
homes.  D&P  assisted  Surplus  Peo- 
ple Project  with  $11,800  in  its  work 
to  help  people  in  threatened  squat- 
ter settlements  or  people  who  were 
victims  of  forced  removal.  (Global 
Village  Voice). 

Ill  1989,  throughout  all  of  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  Development  and 
Peace  siipiported  157  projects  (like  the 
two  described  above)  with  a total  of 
$4,817,862.  Support  for  these  projects 
comes  from  Canadian  Catholics  and 
from  Provincial  and  Federal  develop- 
ment grants. 

You  can  contact  your  local  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  group  through  your 
parish  or  diocesan  office,  or  write  to 
Development  and  Peace,  3028  Danforth 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4C  1N2  - 
Telephone  (416)  698-7770. 
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Relative  Aid  Performance,  1987 

(Aid  as  percent  of  GNP) 


Cuts  in 
Overseas 
Development 


Norway  Netherlands  Sweden  Denmark  France  Finland  Belgium  Canada 
SOURCE:  OECD  1988 


Canadian  Aid  Performance,  1976-87 


International  0.7 
aid  target  ___ 


1976-78  1980 


1983  1984  1985 

SOURCE:  OECD  1988 


Aid 

V V e would  suggest  that  aid  to 
the  Third  World  is  an  investment  in 
people  and  for  the  future  of  a peace- 
ful world..."  This  is  part  of  a letter 
sent  by  Scarboro  Missions  to 
Finance  Minister  Michael  Wilson, 
whose  1989  Budget  cut  $1.8  billion 
from  development  aid  over  the  next 
five  years.  This  current  year  the  cuts 
amounted  to  $360  million. 

Canada's  aid  program  received 
high  marks  for  quality  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Paris-based  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development.  This  is  an  organi- 
zation made  up  of  western  nations 
who  give  aid  to  the  Third  World. 
Who  gets  the  aid  and  why?  What 
are  the  criteria  for  receiving  aid 
from  Canada?  Does  the  aid  reach 
the  people  who  are  most  in  need  of 
it?  Who  administers  it?  These  are  all 
questions  in  a complex  issue.  One 
certain  constant  is  that  aid  has  been 
and  is  needed  and  today  it  is  need- 
ed more  than  ever  before. 

In  1967,  Canada  set  .7  percent  of 
its  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  as 
its  goal  for  giving  to  Third  World 
countries.  Today  it  is  considerably 
less  than  this  at  approximately  .45 
percent,  and  the  time  for  reaching  .7 
of  one  percent  of  the  GNP  is  now  set 
for  the  year  2040! 

There  are  1.4  billion  people  on 
our  planet  who  lack  access  to  clean 
water;  800  million  have  no  orga- 
nized health  care  of  any  kind.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  lack  adequate  food 
and  shelter. 

The  situation  in  the  Third  World 
is  getting  worse,  not  better.  The 
continual  burden  of  'debt  payment' 
imposed  by  First  World  countries 
has  made  the  present  situation  even 


more  intolerable,  increasing  the 
suffering  and  deprivation  of  the 
poorer  peoples  living  in  Third 
World  countries. 

Now  more  than  ever  before,  the 
people  of  the  Third  World  need  our 
help,  and  it's  at  this  very  time  that 
our  government  is  cutting  back.  The 
cutback  means  less  money  to  agen- 
cies like  Development  and  Peace 
(see  previous  article)  for  their  work 
in  countries  around  the  world.  In 
actual  dollars,  the  1989  Canadian 
Budget  increased  military  spending 
and  substantially  decreased  foreign 
aid. 

We  urge  you  to  write  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Finance 
Minister  and  tell  them  you  want 
Canada  to  continue  to  help  the 


Third  World.  Tell  them  to  cut  mili- 
tary spending  and  not  foreign  aid. 
Tell  them  to  use  your  money  to  help 
build  up  Third  World  countries;  to 
help  build  up  peace  and  goodwill,  a 
better  world,  a safer  world,  a more 
peaceful  world  for  all. 

Write  to: 

Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
House  of  Commons 
Parliament  Buildings 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  0A6 

Mr.  Michael  Wilson 
Minister  of  Finance 
Room  515-S,  Centre  Block 
House  of  Commons 
Oftawa,  Ontario  KIA  0A6 
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“Restless  Mission  Flame” 


Thii^  b the  story  of  Moiisignor  John 
Mnry  Fraser,  S.F.M.,  the  founder  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Socieh/,  and 
his  call  to  mission. 

On  September  3, 1962,  John 
Marv  Fraser  died  peace- 
fully in  his  sleep  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  after  61  years  of  missionary 
service.  He  died  as  simply  as  he 
lived,  with  few  personal  belongings. 
A lifestyle  long  ago  given  over  to 
his  God  and  to  furthering  the  King- 
dom. 

He  left  behind  a legacy  of 
churches,  communities  and  mission- 
ary Societies  that  span  three  conti- 
nents. The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  would  not  exist  today  were 
it  not  for  his  single-minded  vision 
and  stubborn  determination.  He 
was  a man  always  in  a hurry,  a man 
with  a mission.  A priest  who  at  24 
years  of  age  set  out  alone  to  work 
full-time  for  Christ. 

In  death  he  was  aptly  saluted, 
"Restless  Mission  Flame." 

"I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a 
priest,  but  my  father  could  not 
afford  to  send  me  to  college.  One 
evening  when  I was  14, 1 was  serv- 
ing as  incense  bearer  at  vespers  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  chapel  to 
prepare  the  incense.  It  was  dark. 
Father  Cruise,  the  curate,  was  kneel- 
ing there  praying.  He  got  up  and 
came  over  to  me.  I had  never  spo- 
ken to  him  before.  Withouf  intro- 


duction he  said,  "Would  you  like  to 
be  a priest?"  I said,  "Yes." 

On  July  14,  1901,  Fraser  was 
ordained  as  a Missionary  Apostolic 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Pro- 
paganda Fide.  By  way  of  European 
custom,  he  adopted  the  name 
"Maria"  as  Fr.  Cruise  had  done.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  would  be 
proudly  known  as  John  Mary  Fras- 
er. 

Fraser  went  to  Rome  to  personal- 
ly apply  for  a China  posting.  He 
was  abruptly  told  by  the  Cardinal- 
Prefect  that  a missionary  must  go 
where  he  is  sent.  "I  know,"  he 
replied,  "but  a missionary  may 
manifest  a desire  to  go  to  a particu- 
lar mission." 

In  October  of  1902,  a formal  invi- 
fation  from  China  finally  arrived, 
followed  by  Rome's  approval.  John 
Mary  Fraser  prepared  to  leave  for 
the  Orient  the  following  month. 

John  Mary  drew  a large 
geographical  sign  of  fhe  cross  over 
fhe  map  of  Fenghua.  With  applica- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  cover  the  area 
from  North  to  South  and  from  East 
to  West,  establishing  chapels  here 
and  there  in  the  countryside,  each 
with  a catechist  and  a group  of  con- 
verts. In  Fenghua  city,  he  built  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church. 

With  no  motorized  vehicles  avail- 
able, nor  suitable  roads  on  which  to 
drive  them,  travel  meant  consider- 
able hardship.  But  for  Fraser,  no 


A New  Vide o 


t journey  was 
foo  far  fo 
accomplish 
victories  for 
Chrisf,  no 
opportunity 
to  be  missed. 
On  one  occa- 
sion he  spent 

two  days  travelling  by  river  boat, 
sedan  chair  and  foot  to  reach  a 
dying  man  - a 100-mile  expedition, 
round  trip. 

In  1911,  Fraser  discovered  des- 
perate famine  in  Shaohsing.  A tidal 
wave  had  broken  down  the  dikes 
and  flooded  the  district  with  salt 
water.  All  the  crops  were  ruined. 
Handing  over  most  of  the  money  he 
had  collected  on  a trip  to  North 
America,  Fraser  appealed  success- 
fully to  those  back  home  for  more 
relief  funds  and  helped  fo  avert  a 
disaster. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  the  Angels, 
the  parish  and  rectory  he  built  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  after  World  War  II 
brought  to  39  the  total  number  of 
churches,  convents  and  centres  he 
built  in  the  Orient. 

"What  success  or  progress  we 
have  made  spiritually  is  in  the 
hands  of  providence.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned,  personally  and  officially, 
I am  conscious  of  mistakes,  but  can 
say  that  I have  done  the  best  I could 
according  to  my  lights." 


ORDER  EORM  VHS  - 50  min.  English 

Please  send  me copy(ies)  of  Restless  Mission  Flame,  the  story  of  Mons.  John  Mary  Eraser,  S.E.M.,  at 

$ 20.00  per  copy  (price  includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Scarboro  Eoreign 
Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 
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M Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


By  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  S.F.M. 


A Dangerous 
Person 


Cerezo  Bartedo 


Lenten  Meditation 


Jesus  was  perceived  as  a 
dangerous  person  by 
those  pursuing  power 
and  control  over  others, 
by  those  desiring  to  main- 
tain privileges,  and  by 
religious  extremists.  This 
established  order,  at  first 
divided  among  themselves,  came  to 
see  Jesus  as  a common  enemy.  So 
they  set  out  to  search  diligently  for 
legal  evidence  that  in  any  way 
would  justify  his  prosecution  and 
imprisonment. 

Knowing  all  this,  Jesus  refuses  to 
be  intimidated.  He  continues  to 
speak  in  probing  parables  and  to 
ask  disconcerting  questions  (Mark 
12:13-17;  Luke  13:17;  14:1-6).  Never- 
theless, he  takes  evasive  action: 
when  they  are  out  to  stone  him  he 
hides;  when  they  try  to  arrest  him  in 
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the  temple,  he  disappears  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  Once  he  goes 
unnoticed  to  Jerusalem,  and  he 
avoids  enemy  territory  going  from 
Judea  and  Galilee.  Even  there  he 
avoids  the  Pharisees  (Matthew 
12:15;  14:13).  On  learning  of  the 
Sanhedrin's  decision  to  kill  him,  he 
goes  to  Ephaim  near  the  desert  with 
his  disciples.  On  his  last  stay  in 
Jerusalem  he  keeps  a low  profile.  At 
night  he  goes  outside  the  city  to 
Bethany  or  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Markil:ll,19). 

The  authorities  solicit  the  assis- 
tance of  the  people  to  discover 
where  Jesus  was  and  where  he 
might  be  arrested  without  causing  a 
disturbance  or  a popular  uprising. 

Mark's  account  of  the  passion  of 
Jesus  (Mark  being  likely  the  oldest 
and  closest  to  the  event)  concerning 
the  betrayal  of  Judas  is  character- 
ized by  an  unfeeling,  sinister  tone. 
"Now  the  traitor  had  arranged  a 
signal  with  them.  'The  one  I kiss,'  he 
had  said,  'he  is  the  man.  Take  him  in 
charge,  and  see  he  is  well  guarded 
when  you  lead  him  away'"  (Mark 
14:44-49).  Matthew  follows  very 
closely  Mark's  account  (Matthew 
26:48-55). 

Arrested  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
he  is  taken  to  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest  where  he  is  interrogated  by 
Annas  as  well  as  by  other  Jewish 
authorities,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing brought  before  the  Sanhedrin, 


the  supreme  court  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  In  spite  of  the  conflicting 
evidence  offered  by  the  witnesses  in 
the  two  accusations  brought  against 
Jesus,  Caiaphas  concludes  his  final 
interrogation  of  him  by  declaring 
him  worthy  of  death  for  the  crime  of 
blasphemy  (Matthew  26:59-66). 
Matthew  and  Mark  indicate  the 
supposed  blasphemy  is  in  the 
response  of  Jesus  to  the  high  priest's 
question:  "Are  you  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Blessed  One?"  He 
answered,  "I  am.  And  you  will  see 
the  Son  of  Man  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Power  and  coming  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven"  (Mark  14:61- 
64;  Matthew  26:63-66). 

Here,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
is  revealed  a clear  awareness  by 
Jesus  of  his  mission  to  liberate  peo- 
ple from  all  alienation,  and  that 
with  him  the  time  had  come  for  the 
breakthrough  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

They  brought  him  before  the 
Roman  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate, 
accusing  him  of  inciting  the  people 
to  revolt,  opposing  payment  of  the 
tribute  (especially  the  head  tax)  to 
Caesar  and  claiming  to  be  a political 
liberator.  They  want  Pilate  to  ratify 
the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrin.  But 
Pilate  perceives  that  Jesus  is  no 
political  revolutionary  like  the 
Zealots.  The  gospels  indicate  three 
attempts  by  Pilate  in  defence  of 
Jesus,  but  to  avoid  an  imminent  riot 
and  appearing  as  Caesar's  enemy, 
"in  the  end  Pilate  handed  him  over 
to  them  to  be  crucified,"  writes  John 
(19:16). 

Jesus  remained  on  the  cross  from 
noon  until  3 o'clock,  and  the  gospels 
mention  that  he  spoke  seven  times. 
One  saying  is  in  both  Matthew  and 
Mark,  three  are  in  Luke  and  the 


other  three  in  John.  "My  God,  my 
God,  why  have  you  deserted  me?" 
(Matthew  27:46)  Jesus  utters  the  cry 
and  prayer  of  the  Anawim,  the 
"poor  in  spirit,"  people  whose  spirit 
is  crushed  by  their  need  and  by 
oppression,  who  are  afflicted,  tram- 
pled in  the  dust,  and  have  no  more 
will  to  defend  themselves. 

As  well,  Jesus  knows  that  all  the 
prophets  died  a violent  death,  up  to 
John  the  Baptist,  the  last  and  great- 
est of  them.  His  message  is  that  God 
is  present  for  all  who  are  converted 
and  have  hope,  especially  for  those 
who  think  they  are  excluded  from 
salvation  and  mercy.  The  poor  are 
not  sinners  for  being  "the  rabble 
who  know  nothing  about  the  Law," 
nor  are  persons  blind  because  of 
their  own  sin  or  that  of  their  parents 
(John  9:3).  Jesus  teaches  us  that  God 
as  well  as  human  persons  cannot  be 
confined  within  preconceived  struc- 
tures, whether  social  or  religious. 

We  must  always  remain  open  to  the 
unexpected  interventions  of  God. 

With  Jesus  the  old  world  gives 
way  to  a new  creation  where  per- 
sons will  be  valued  not  simply 
because  they  follow  the  moral, 
social  and  religious  conventions  of 
the  time,  but  by  what  they  discover 
as  the  will  of  God  in  history,  experi- 
ence and  the  concrete  situations  of 
life.  And  they  go  about  discovering 
this  using  good  sense,  love,  and 
openness  to  God  and  to  others. 
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Basic  Communities 


They  confirm  their  journey 
and  ask  questions. 


wide  his  diocese  (1,000  poor  fami- 
lies opened  their  doors  to  house 
strangers  in  the  name  of  Christian 
community)  and  confidently 
endorsed  ecumenism  in  gestures 
like  exchanging  stoles  with  Angli- 
can Bishop  Sumui  Takatsu  to  bless 
the  bread  during  the  8th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Diocese  of  Duque  de 
Caxias  celebrated  by  10,000  people 
in  a downtown  square. 

For  the  first  time 
the  full  participa- 
tion of  120  Protes- 
tants (including 
five  bishops  and  43 
women  and  men 
pastors)  made  a 
Base  Community 
Gathering  truly 
Interecclesial — a 
meeting  of  church- 
es. Participants 
hailed  it  "an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  the 
Kingdom." 

"In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca we  are  inaugu- 
rating a new  popu- 
lar ecumenism  of 
all  those  who  are 
touched  by  Jesus 
Christ,  an 
ecumenism  which 
is  born  of  a com- 
mon service  to  the 
liberation  of  the 
oppressed  together 
Gear  Photo  with  the  Oppressed, 

looking  beyond  our 
own  discriminating  differences," 
pointed  out  Leonardo  Boff,  wrap- 
ping up  a day's  discussion. 

Catholic  Base  Communities  are 
realizing  that  biblical  liberation 
bonds  them  closer  to  progressive 
Protestants  than  to  Catholic  tradi- 


By  Frances  O'Gorman 


Crosses  of  martyrs  are  added  to  the 
cross  of  Christ. 


the  Way  to  Liberation,"  during  the 
7th  Interecclesial  Gathering  of  Base 
Communities  held  in  Duque  Caxias, 
Brazil. 

Solidarity  and  ecumenism 
marked  the  Gathering.  Bishop 
Mauro  Morelli  audaciously  opened 


rom  July  10  to  14, 1,800 
base  community  represen- 
tatives from  Brazil,  19 
Latin  American  countries, 
Ruanda,  Mozambique,  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  guests  from  39 
North  American  and  European 
countries,  joined  in  prayer,  discus- 
sion, denunciation  and  celebration 
to  strengthen  the  journey  of  "The 
People  of  God  in  Latin  America  on 
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tionalists.  Unity  is  coming  in  the 
Spirit,  not  through  the  structures, 
and  participants  wondered  if 
authority  would  follow  through. 

Touched  by  solidarity  binding 
the  oppressed,  especially  Indians 
and  Negroes  (the  preferred  term 
denoting  racial  roots  rather  than 
skin  colour),  for  the  first  time  Brazil- 
ian communities  fully  assumed 
their  oneness  with 
Latin  America. 

Howeyer,  this 
largest,  most  repre- 
sentatiye  (225  dio- 
ceses sent 

delegates)  and  most 
significant  of  all 
Interecclesial  Gath- 
erings in  Brazil 
raised  some  disqui- 
eting questions. 

When  injustices 
are  being  liyed, 
denunciation  is  a 
straightforward 
issue.  But  commu- 
nity delegates  com- 
plained that  the 
Church  fostered 
Christian  political 
awareness  and  action,  but  cold- 
shouldered  militants  once  elected  to 
political  posts.  They  called  for  a 
political  pastoral  movement  to 
accompany  politicians. 

During  the  People's  Tribunal, 
regional  community  representatives 
fiercely  denounced  growing  dehu- 
manizing impoverishment  of  the 
masses  and  persecution  of  peasants 
and  Indians.  The  40-  dollar  mini- 
mum wage  saps  the  poor,  sidetrack- 
ing development  investments  to 
pay  interests  on  the  foreign  debt. 
Participants  proposed  a popular 
moratorium  on  foreign  debt  require- 


ments. However,  a couple  of  years 
ago  a million  and  a half  signatures 
enlisted  through  popular  move- 
ments to  request  Land  Reform  in  the 
Constitution  were  blocked  by  the 
rigged  lobbies  of  wealthy  landown- 
ers and  businessmen  through  the 
UDR  (Democratic  Ruralist  Move- 
ment). The  question  was  asked,  "Is 
base  community  influence  on  social 


structures  illusory?" 

Women  make  up  80  to  90  percent 
of  base  community  membership, 
with  "the  guts  to  stick  with  the 
struggle."  Women  comprised  almost 
the  totality  of  the  800  tireless  service 
volunteers,  but  only  60  percent  of 
the  organizing  committee,  45  per- 
cent of  the  community  representa- 
tives and  three  of  the  27  consultants 
were  women. 

Reflections  on  marginalization 
focused  on  Indians,  Negroes  and 
women  (but  aren't  Indians  and 
Negroes  also  women?).  When  asked 
about  women's  situation  during  a 


forum  topic,  Xucuri-Pesqueiro  Indi- 
an Maria  Jose  de  Jesus  replied:  "Our 
greatest  need  is  the  demarcation  of 
land  for  our  reserves." 
Overwhelmed  as  family  providers 
and  defenders  of  baseline  human 
rights,  community  women  tend  to 
bypass  their  internalized  machismo. 

Catholic  women  were  delighted 
with  the  unique  spiritual  leadership 
of  Methodist  women 
pastors  during  the 
Gathering.  However, 
they  were  reminded 
that,  for  them,  canon- 
ical laws  restrict  the 
celebration  of 
Christ's  presence  to 
maleness. 

One  third  of  the 
participants  were 
religious  men  and 
women,  a crucial 
presence  in  the  jour- 
ney of  base  commu- 
nities in  Brazil.  How- 
ever, tenaciously 
loyal  to  their  bishops, 
these  religious  com- 
munities seemed  to 
'walk  behind'  rather 
than  'walk  with'  their  Church.  Some 
participants  bluntly  stated,  "If  the 
parish  priest  doesn't  want  commu- 
nities, it's  no  use  even  trying." 

Since  the  first  Interecclesial  Gath- 
ering in  1975  (no  laity),  lay  involve- 
ment has  grown,  but  the  direction 
and  ultimate  ratification  rests  with 
clerical  and  religious  authority.  As 
pressures  to  conform  to  Church 
structures  intensify  with  bishops 
being  replaced  and  theologians 
silenced,  will  base  communities, 
struggling  to  overcome  oppression, 
have  the  stamina  and  depth  to  dis- 
cover and  live  out  the  full  meaning 


Gear  Photo 

One  of  the  many  group  meetings  held  during  the  gather- 
ing of  Base  Communities. 
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of  laity  and  Church? 

Not  all  85  bishops  were  at  the 
seventh  Gathering  to  support  base 
communities.  As  well,  Methodist 
communities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  took 
part  in  the  seventh  Gathering,  but 
Catholics  were  excluded  because 
Cardinal  Eugenio  Sales  (like  27 
absent  dioceses)  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge base  communities  as  Church 
since  they  are  not  under  his  scrutiny 
and  control. 

Leonardo  Boff  spoke  painfully  of 
the  "winter  which  descends  on 
some  sectors  of  the  Church,  the 
retreating. ..while  some  are  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  the  Church,  others 
are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church." 

Over  100  theologians  and  spe- 
cialists from  SOTER  (Society  of 
Theology  and  Sciences  of  Religion) 
backed  a statement  wondering  if 
"the  Church  is  stepping  backwards" 
for  "neither  the  people  nor  we 
understand  certain  positions  taken 
against  some  of  our  bishops  who 
most  defend  the  poor,"  citing 
Heldler  Camara,  Paulo  Evaristo 
Arns  and  Pedro  Casaldaliga,  and 
lamenting  unfounded  accusations 
against  Leonardo  Boff  and  Carlos 
Mesters.  A fraternal  letter 
commending  Boff  and  Mesters  for 
their  invaluable  theological  service 
to  the  communities  was  signed  by 
43  bishops  during  the  Gathering. 

Will  a split  be  forced  upon  the 
liberation  Church  being  lived  at  and 
with  the  base?  Sharing  his  own 
journey,  Boff  exhorted  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  even  though  it  hurts,  for 
"the  cause  is  much  greater  than  the 
Church,  it  is  God,  His  Kingdom, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  force  of  the  Spirit." 

The  seventh  Interecclesial  Gath- 
ering closed  with  a stirring 


“Catholic  Base  Commu- 
nities are  realizing  that 
biblical  liberation  bonds 
them  closer  to  progres- 
sive Protestants  than  to 
Catholic  traditionalists. 
Unity  is  coming  in  the 
Spirit,  not  through  the 
structures,  and  partici- 
pants wondered  if  author- 
ity would  follow  through.” 

eucharistic  celebration  commission- 
ing us  to  carry  on  the  community 
journey  of  liberation.  Will  the  com- 
munities find  a new  way  as  pres- 
sures close  in?  The  journey  will  go 
on  in  one  form  or  another,  with  or 
without  hierarchical  sanction, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Eighth  Interecclesial  Gather- 
ing of  Base  Communities  in  1992 
will  be  hosted  by  Bishop  Ivo 
Lorscheiter,  who,  for  15  years  has 
been  a bulwark  of  the  progressive 
Brazilian  Church  and  stalwart 
defender  of  human  rights.  The  next 
Gathering  will  probably  be  more 
mature,  more  pluralistic,  possibly 
more  Latin  American,  perhaps  more 
lay  and  feminist,  and  hopefully 
even  more  ecumenical. 

The  indigenous  participants  at 
the  Gathering  reminded  all  others 
that  500  years  of  genocide  haven't 
ended.  "They  took  everything  from 
us,"  said  Kaingangue  Eloi.  "They 
took  our  land,  they  took  our  liveli- 
hood. But  they  could  not  take  our 
word."  Xucurikariri  paje  (spiritual 
chief)  Antonio  Celestino  lamented, 

"I  keep  looking  for  that  'good  morn- 
ing' to  give  my  people  because  the 
whites  have  stolen  it  from  us. 

"The  Conquistadores,  with  mis- 
sionaries in  tow,  reduced  the  80 
million  native  Latin  Americans  to 
barely  seven  million  in  one  short 


century.  Only  in  recent  years  have 
missionaries  recognized  what  was 
happening  and  changed  sides." 

"If  we  are  still  hanging  on,  still 
resisting,  it  is  because  of  our  faith," 
said  Jose  Marins  after  one  morning's 
discussions.  "We  believe  in  God  and 
in  one  another.  We  run  into  conflicts 
when  we  put  our  faith  into  practice. 
That's  why  the  martyrs  are  our 
contemporaries,  our  generation, 
people  we  know.  Eaith  reaches  total 
sacrifice." 

"Wake  up,  Latin  America,  let  us 
be  one  family,"  Cardinal  Paulo 
Evaristo  Arns  encouraged  a cheer- 
ing assembly.  "Let  us  be  faithful  to 
one  another,  to  the  Gospel,  in  every- 
thing, everywhere,  so  that  all  the 
small  accomplishments  of  the  base 
communities  can  become  one  great 
triumph  of  liberation  in  the  one 
communion  of  faith,  of  hope  and  of 
people." 

The  breakthrough  of  the  7th 
Interecclesial  Gathering  of  Base 
communities  lay  in  its  ecumenism 
called  by  many  "an  unmistakable 
sign  of  the  Kingdom."  Eor  the  first 
time  Evangelicals  and  Anglicans 
(including  5 bishops  and  43  men 
and  women  pastors)  participated 
fully  in  the  event. 

"This  is  more  than  we  could  ever 
hope  for,"  Bishop  Takatsu  humbly 
remarked.  "It  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  reconciliation  and  full  unity  we 
yearn  for." 

Leonardo  Boff  helped  us  tran- 
scend the  present  critical  moment. 
"Those  who  fear  show  they  have  no 
fear.  The  base  communities  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not 
have  to  fear  for  their  future." 

Frances  O'Gorman  has  resided  in 
Brazil  for  many  years. 


MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


Bv  Mark  Hathaway 


When  one 
pauses  to 
think  of  the 
essential  quali- 
ties required  for 
a person  wish- 
ing to  respond 
to  a call  to  mission,  many  things 
come  to  mind.  Yet,  for  me,  one 
stands  out  above  the  rest,  namely, 
that  vou  must  be  a person  of  hope  if 
vou  are  to  successfully  live  a mis- 
sionary vocation. 

Unfortunately,  hope  is  a very 
misused  word  in  our  language.  It 
has  almost  come  to  mean  the  same 
thing  as  a mere  light-hearted  opti- 
mism. Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Optimism  can  be  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing  to  solve  the  world's 
problems.  "Everything  will  be  all 
right,"  says  the  optimist.  "Don't 
worrv'  about  nuclear  war.  It  won't 
happen.  Starvation?  Injustice? 

Those  things  are  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed. We  have  it  pretty  good,  so  why 
worry?" 

The  pessimist,  of  course,  sounds 
quite  different.  "I  can  do  nothing. 
The  problems  are  just  too  big.  Sin- 
cere people  never  get  far  in  this 
world.  Our  leaders  are  all  corrupt. 
Let's  be  realistic.  It's  always  been 
that  way  and  always  will."  All  these 
are  standard  lines  of  the  pessimist. 

It  quickly  becomes  clear  though 
that  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist 
do  the  same  thing.  Or  rather,  they 
do  not  do  it,  for  neither  feels  com- 
pelled to  change  the  status  quo. 


People  of  Hope 


The  hopeful  person,  however,  is 
very  different.  Hope  counsels  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  changes, 
to  turn  evil  to  good,  to  incarnate  the 
Reign  of  God  - but  only  if  we  strug- 
gle together  in  love.  Ultimately 
then,  hope  is  a type  of  faith  and  a 
very  demanding  type  of  faith  at 
that,  for  it  is  a hope  that  we  must 
believe  in  "against  all  hope"  (cf. 
Romans  4:18)  It  is  not  always  obvi- 
ous that  love  is  more  powerful  than 
oppression,  that  justice  shall  tri- 
umph over  injustice.  The  everyday 
experience  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  in  fact,  often  makes  it  far 
easier  to  conclude  the  exact  opposite 
and  fall  into  despair. 

The  people  among  whom  I live 
and  work  in  Chiclayo,  Peru,  for 
example,  seem  to  face  insurmount- 
able problems.  Most  lack  adequate 
water  supplies,  food,  housing  and 
education.  Life  has  become  for  them 
a daily  struggle  for  survival.  Eco- 
nomically, the  situation  has  been 
worsening  over  the  past  15  years. 
Yet,  I find  that  they  are  a people  of 
hope.  Very  few  give  up  in  despair. 
They  persevere  patiently  in  their 
struggle  for  life. 

Indeed,  hope  is  a type  of  "active 
patience".  Change  comes  slowly. 
Often  missionaries  see  very  few 
fruifs  of  their  work  in  the  short 
term.  If  they  do  not  "believe  in  hope 
against  all  hope"  they  will  quickly 


find  themselves  wallowing  in  a pool 
of  frustration. 

Still,  change  does  come,  albeit 
like  the  persistent  dripping  of  wafer 
that  breaks  the  most  impregnable 
stone.  I have  worked  in  Chiclayo  for 
nearly  five  years  now.  At  times  I 
could  see  no  progress.  Sometimes  I 
saw  regression.  Yet  I can  now  per- 
ceive that  change  is  taking  place  on 
a deeper  level.  The  process  is  slow 
and  I may  never  see  its  fruits,  but 
that  is  hardly  important.  Change  for 
the  better  will  come  if  we  continue 
to  work  for  it  day  by  day. 

Increasingly  I have  come  to  see 
that  the  true  division  between 
believers  and  non-believers  is  the 
division  between  the  children  of 
hope  - fhose  who  continue  to  strug- 
gle for  a new  world  of  jusfice,  com- 
passion and  liberty  of  spirit,  and  the 
children  of  despair  - those  who  have 
taken  the  easy  but  joyless  path  of 
indifference  to  the  realities  of 
oppression  and  disharmony  in  the 
world.  The  former  affirm  God's 
existence  by  their  very  lives  while 
the  latter  implicitly  deny  the  power 
of  Life  and  Love  by  their  choice  of 
despair  and  acquiescence.  Canadian 
songwriter  Bruce  Cockburn  has 
written  that  "It's  all  too  easy  to  let 
go  of  hope,  to  think  there's  nothing 
left  worth  saving  and  let  it  all  go  up 
in  smoke."  If,  though,  you  wish  to 
choose  the  hard  but  fulfilling  road 
of  hope,  perhaps  you  should  consid- 
er a missionary  vocation  because 
missionaries  are  people  of  hope. 

Mark  Hathazvay  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  working  in  Peru.  °° 
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By  Tom  Walsh 


A Missionary 
Family 


to  exercise  their  mission  vocation 
overseas.  In  association  with  Scar- 
boro  Missions  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
our  own  family  has  been  part  of  this 
post- Vatican  mission  experience 
since  1975. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  a sign  of  the 
modern  church  that  my  wife  and  I 
should  first  meet  in  a theology 
course.  The  place  was  Lima,  Peru  in 
1977  while  attending  the  Catholic 


University  of  Peru's  summer  course 
which  annually  brings  together 
thousands  of  lay  and  clerical  pas- 
toral workers  for  two  weeks  of  theo- 
logical reflection  and  spiritual  orien- 
tation. My  wife,  Julia,  from  Ecuador, 
participated  as  a member  of  the 
Christian  Teachers'  Movement, 
while  I assisted  as  a 
Canadian  lay  mission- 
ary involved  in  parish 
work  in  one  of  Lima's 
poor  'barrios'  or  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Although  our  jour- 
neys had  followed  dif- 
ferent paths  both  my 
wife  and  I had  discov- 
ered the  gospel  truth  of 
God's  preferential  pres- 
ence amongst  the  poor. 
This  shared  experience 
of  a faith  commitment 
in  a liberating  Christ 
has  been  the  corner- 
stone which  has  given 
strength  to  our  mar- 
riage. When  difficulties 
in  our  multi-cultural 
marriage  have  arisen, 
straining  the  relation- 
ship, it  has  been  our 
common  faith  which 
has  sustained  us.  Our 
suggestion  for  couples 
marrying  in  today's 
turbulent  modern  world 
is  to  deepen  their  relationship  with 
God  as  a means  of  encouraging 
family  unity  and  uncierstanding. 


Peru  Assignment 

As  a missionary  family  we  have 
had  bofh  a community  and  institu- 
tional living  experience.  While  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  is 
equally  great  in  both,  our  preference 


n contrast  to  Protestant 
missionary  activity,  the 
presence  of  Canadian 
Catholic  families  in  over- 
seas missionary  work  is 
relatively  new.  That  it  is 
now  happening  is  due  to 
the  Vatican  II  call  for  laity 


Forty-eight  Latin  American  women 
from  14  countries  attended  the  Inter- 
american  Cooperative  Institute's  (Pana- 
ma) five-week  course  on  methodology 
for  educational  work  with  community 
and  grassroots  women's  groups.  This 
group  already  has  a martyr  as  Consuelo 
Garcia  (front  row,  third  from  right)  was 
kidnapped  in  Peru  together  with  a 
mining  leader,  shot  in  the  head  and 
then  run  over  by  a vehicle. 


, I 
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Jose,  Julia,  Pancho,  Tom,  Virginia,  Evita. 


is  the  communitv  experience  where 
stable  and  lasting  relationships  are 
possible.  In  Peru,  as  part  of  the 
parish  outreach,  our  insertion  in  the 
barrio  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  be 
close  to  the  people.  Our  involve- 
ment in  community  organizing  for 
improved  electrical  and  water 
infrastructure  and  our  encourage- 
ment for  youth  eciucational  activity 
was  welcomed  by  our  neighbours. 
Some  of  them  expressed  our  pres- 
ence in  their  lives  in  these  terms,  "If 
the  wealthy  people  of  Lima  can 
have  hundreds  of  foreigners  living 
in  their  neighbourhoods  why  can 
we  the  poor  not  have  one  family 
living  with  us." 

My  wife,  Julia,  discov'ered  one 
day  just  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  the  poor.  Her  work 
was  largely  with  the  local  women 
living  up  on  the  dry  and  dusty  hill- 
side at  the  back  of  the  town.  These 
women  had  organized  themselves 
to  receive  literacy  classes  and  to 
carry  out  small  economic  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 
Meeting  in  a hut  of  reeds  over  a dirt 
floor  the  women  began  the  after- 
noon with  a prayer  asking  God's 
favour  on  their  sick  children.  Fin- 
ished with  the  prayer,  my  wife, 
thinking  of  our  first  born,  Jose, 
asked  if  they  should  not  pray  for  all 
the  children  and  not  just  the  sick 
ones?  The  response  was  immediate. 
"Julia,"  they  said,  "all  the  children 
are  sick  with  the  exception  of  your 
Jose."  It  was  this  rude  reality  tran- 
scended by  these  people's  convic- 
tions and  struggles  that  had  us  fall 
in  love  with  the  community  and 
consequently  feel  supported  in  our 
faith.  We  associated  ourselves  with 
those  prominent  members  of  the 
parish  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Not  surprising- 
ly they  were  the 
community's 
poorest  citizens. 

With  their  sup- 
port, our  accep- 
tance became 
extended  and 
consecjuently  a 
type  of  family 
pastoral  began 
to  develop 
whereby  youth  and  adults  shared 
with  us  their  problems.  At  the  more 
formal  level  we  were  grateful  for 
fhe  parish  team's  invitation  to  coor- 
dinate the  parish's  marriage  prepa- 
ration course. 

Because  of  the  inhumane  poverty 
prevalent  in  Peru,  the  traditional 
nuclear  family  is  almost  non-exis- 
tent amongst  the  poor.  Consequent- 
ly family  pastoral  needs  are  great.  A 
missionary  family  is  in  a privileged 
position  to  respond  to  these  and  the 
opportunities  to  be  of  help  are  only 
limited  by  one's  own  resources. 

Assignment  to  Panama 

Our  second  family  experience 
began  in  1981  when  we  were  re- 
assigned to  Panama  to  work  at  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
(ICl),  a school  for  cooperative  lead- 
ers from  the  Caribbean,  Central 
American  and  Andean  regions.  It 
was  here  for  a period  of  seven  years 
that  we 'established  our  home.  This  1 
describe  as  an  institutional  experi- 
ence because  our  family  lived  at  the 
school,  directing  all  our  time  and 
energies  to  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
Until  we  arrived  the  Director  of  the 
school  had  always  been  a priest,  so 
the  presence  of  a family  was  a nov- 
elty for  this  institution. 

Inspired  in  our  Christian  commit- 


ment, we  became  part  of  the 
school's  efforts  to  facilitate  a place 
of  study  and  exchange,  where  grass- 
roots leadership,  mostly  from  farm 
cooperatives,  could  deepen  their 
understanding  and  capacity  for 
encouraging  Latin  American  unity 
and  social  justice  amongst  their 
respective  organizations.  While  the 
legal,  financial  and  administrative 
responsibility  of  directing  a popular 
educational  institution  is  exhaust- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
diversity  of  so  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can realities  is  rewarding.  For  the 
first  time,  through  the  voices  of  the 
students  we  became  aware  of  the 
cultural,  religious,  political  and 
economic  realities  of  Central  Ameri- 
can Indian  peoples,  of  Haitian  farm- 
ers, Bolivian  campesinos  (farmers) 
and  many  others.  Although  the 
work  did  not  have  specific  religious 
objectives,  the  dramatic  Christian 
testimony  of  life  and  death  amongst 
Latin  American  people  today  was  a 
part  of  the  students'  experience  and 
as  such  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  programme  at  the 
Institute. 

Our  presence  at  the  Institute  also 
meant  an  increased  involvement  of 
women  at  the  school  both  as  staff 
members  and  course  participants. 
This  greater  female  involvement 
demanded  new  curriculum  at  the 
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school  such  as  the  seven  week 
methodology  workshop  for  those 
doing  education  and  organization 
with  women's  groups.  Fifty-two 
women  from  14  Latin  American 
countries  participated,  demonstrat- 
ing the  interest  in  this  subject. 

Developing  a Family  Spirituality 

Being  exposed  to  Latin  America's 
troubled  reality  in  the  context  of 
one's  Christian  involvement  has 
caused  us  to  consider  as  a family 
how  we  too  can  develop  our  spiritu- 
ality. Why  is  it  important  to  have 
God's  presence  in  our  lives?  Why 
and  how  do  we  respect  others? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  we 
share  with  our  children.  Sharing 
values  in  each  moment  together  - 
mutual  love,  understanding  and 
dialogue,  learning  to  listen  to  each 
other  - is  a way  we've  discovered  of 
doing  and  transmifting  spirituality. 
Teaching  to  love  others,  to  love 
amongst  ourselves  and  in  our  com- 
munity (whether  it  be  school,  neigh- 
bourhood, workplace)  is  to  transmit 
and  to  live  spirituality.  When  at 
meal  and  bedtime  we  take  turns  to 
reflect  together  and  to  give  thanks 
for  the  good  things  in  our  lives  and 
in  our  world;  when  we  ask  for  oth- 
ers and  our  family's  needs  then  we 
are  making  community  and  sharing 
a spirituality. 

The  result  amongst  our  children 
is  telling.  When  our  three-year-  old, 
Pancho,  offers  thanks  for  the  food, 
he  likes  to  give  thanks  for  each  one 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  mother 
and  father,  and  he  prays  "for  those 


"Our  children  speak 

WITH  CONVICTION  OE 

God  being  in  their 

HEARTS  AND  IN  ALL 

people's  hearts,  and 

IN  THIS  WAY  TRANSMIT 
A SPIRITUALITY." 

who  need  God."  Our  children  speak 
with  conviction  of  God  being  in 
their  hearts  and  in  all  people's 
hearts,  and  in  this  way  transmit  a 
spirituality.  Our  seven-year-  old 
daughter,  Evita,  and  our  nine-  year- 
old  son,  Jose,  have  taken  naturally 
to  meditation  as  a form  of  prayer. 

We  hear  fhe  children  saying  to  each 
other,  "remember  how  to  live  forev- 
er!" in  order  that  the  other  doesn't 
tell  a lie  or  act  incorrectly.  To  have  a 
sense  of  justice  and  to  share  gener- 
ously amongst  themselves  are  signs 
that  they  perceive  their  spirituality. 

These  and  other  riches  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  daily  communal 
living,  either  as  a family  or  with 
other  persons  with  whom  we  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  share  our 
family  life. 

Returning  to  Canada 

After  12  years  in  Latin  America, 
returning  to  Canada  in  1989  has 
challenged  our  family's  faith  and 
thinking.  How  are  we  to  understand 
a society  which  values  technology 
for  ephemeral  pursuits,  ignoring 
ecological  extinction;  or  the  absurdi- 
ty of  a society  which  uses  taxpayers' 
money  to  finance  abortion  clinics 
and  then  offers  financial  bonuses  for 
others  to  have  babies?  Within  the 
Catholic  Church  we  encounter 


groups  of  people  suffering  the  social 
problems  of  a modern  society,  who 
feel  unattended  pastorally,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  listen  to  the 
grievances  of  committed  and  experi- 
enced lay  people  unable  to  find  paid 
pastoral  work  in  the  Church 
because  they  are  not  priests  or  sis- 
ters. 

At  the  same  time  we  hear  the 
sincerity  of  young  people  speaking 
their  mind  around  social  issues,  the 
work  for  ecumenism  amongst  dif- 
ferent religious  traditions  and  the 
tolerance  for  others  in  our  multi- 
cultural Canadian  society.  In  our  re- 
entry into  Canada  we  try  to  under- 
stand these  current  situations  with- 
out necessarily  accepting  all  that 
Canadian  society  values. 

In  this  brief  testimony  of  a young 
missionary  family's  experience,  we 
wish  to  share  with  the  readers  of 
Scarboro  Missions  that  we  have 
found  meaning  and  happiness  in 
the  exercise  of  our  mission  vocation. 
May  our  Lord  continue  to  bless  all 
our  families  as  the  building  blocks 
of  an  authentic  and  living  Church. 

Tom  Walsh  is  the  Coordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Department  of  Lay  Associa- 
tion. He  works  to  develop  a relationship 
between  Scarboro  and  its  lay  associate 
members,  representing  them  within  the 
Society  and  acting  as  a resource  person 
for  them.  oo 
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CENTRE  PAGE  POSTER 


The  Centre  Page  Poster  is  one  of 
a series  of  six  Contemporary 
Scriptural  Posters  which  we  have 
been  featuring.  Ideal  for  use  in 
schools,  parishes,  home  or  office. 
Actual  dimensions  17"x22". 
Available  in  sets  of  six  posters. 


True  Religion 


Micah  was  another  prophet  who 
lived  in  the  8th  century  B.C. 
Like  Amos,  he  had  a profound  sense 
of  being  called  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  Yahweh  against  "the  sin  of  the 
House  of  Israel"  (1:5).  Putting  the 
nation  on  trial,  he  catalogues  its 
crimes:  the  rich  seize  "the  fields  that 
they  covet,  they  take  the  houses  as 
well,  owner  and  house  they  confis- 
cate together"  (2:2);  oppressive 
rulers  devour  "the  flesh  of  my  peo- 
ple" and  fhen  "they  will  cry  out  to 
Yahweh"  (3:3,4);  citizens  measure 
"with  false  scales  and  a bag  of  faked 
weights"  (6:11);  prophets  cry 
"peace. ..so  long  as  they  have  some- 
thing to  eat"  (3:5).  Denounced  in 
this  way,  Israel  asks  what  it  should 
do  to  appease  Yahweh. 

Micah's  response  is  clear.  True 
religion,  he  says,  is  not  about  ritual 
and  sacrifices:  it  is  a way  of  life.  The 
three  prescriptions. ..to  act  justly,  to 
love  tenderly  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God. ..are  the  basis  for  a bal- 
anced spirituality.  If  in  our  way  of 
life  we  neglecf  one  of  the  three,  or 
overstress  one  at  the  expense  of  fhe 
others,  our  spirituality  will  be  dis- 
torted. 

"Walk  humbly  with  your  God": 

we  need  to  develop  a profound 


inner  awareness  of  fhe  love  and  care 
of  God,  learning  to  experience  him 
in  his  fatherly  and  his  motherly 
aspects,  and  to  feel  that  we  are 
loved  and  accepted  precisely  as  we 
are. 

"Love  tenderly":  the  invitation  is 
extended  to  include  other  people. 
The  'other'  may  be  a close  relative 
or  a passing  acquaintance,  but  a 
relationship  based  on  faith  will  be 
characterized  in  either  case  by  open- 
ness, trust  and  a willingness  to  lis- 
ten— thus  reflecting  the  faithful  love 
of  God  described  by  Hosea:  "I  will 
betrofh  you  to  myself  forever, 
betroth  you  with  integrity  and  jus- 
tice, with  tenderness  and  love" 
(Hosea  2:19,20). 

"Act  justly":  working  to  build  a 
more  just  society,  locally,  nationally 
and  internationally,  involves  an 
"option  for  the  poor"-  -the  wealthy 
can  look  after  their  own  interests. 
This  calls  for  a "political  conver- 
sion," a readiness  to  analyze  social 
reality  and  to  work  with  those  who 
are  marginalized  until  unjust  struc- 
tures are  replaced  by  equitable  ones. 

The  way  of  life  depicted  by 
Micah  might  be  described  as  the 
Kingdom,  the  year  of  Jubilee  in 
practice.  (CAFOD.)  oo 


Order  Form  — Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

Yes,  please  send  me set(s)  of  Scarboro  Missions'  Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  at  $5  per  set  (includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  my 

cheque  or  money  order  for , made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 

Note:  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Posters  to  be  mailed  in  tubes. 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

City  Province  Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 
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The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarboD 

missions 


^ Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


Yes,  Fm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address; 

City: 

Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.RM. 


He  Is  Risen! 


This  month  brings  us  to  the  end  of 
Lent  during  which  we  have  jour- 
neyed with  Christ  as  he  made  his 
way  up  to  Jerusalem  to  his  death 
and  resurrection.  Our  cover  depicts 
a Latin  American  resurrection  scene 
wherever  the  Risen  Christ  is 
acclaimed,  even  by  a farmer  waving 
his  machete! 

In  this  issue  we  remember  one  of 
our  brothers,  Fr.  Rogers  Pelow, 
S.F.M.,  who  passed  away  suddenly 
in  late  January.  We  also  remember 
the  death  of  a forest,  in  the  form  of  a 
meditation  presented  by  a priest 
from  the  Philippines,  using  the 
traditional  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

We  bring  to  you  many  stories  of 
hope:  a young  couple  marry  in 
Nicaragua;  a bishop  is  ordained  for 
the  new  diocese  of  Kingstown,  St. 
Vincent;  the  spirituality  of  creation 
is  further  explored;  the  promise  of 
youth  involved  in  working  for  a 
better  world;  the  story  of  the  disci- 
ples and  their  hopefulness  as  they 
encounter  Christ,  and  in  returning 
to  Jerusalem,  hear  "Resucita",  "Fie  is 
Risen!" 


Looking  around  our  world  today 
there  are  also  many  signs  of  hope,  of 
resurrection.  The  events  in  Soviet 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  not 
even  dreamed  of  a year  ago.  Even 
the  horrible  system  of  Apartheid  is 
beginning  to  break  down:  Mandela 
has  been  set  free,  the  African 
National  Congress  and  many  other 
organizations  within  South  Africa 
are  no  longer  outlawed. 

Further  troop  reductions  are 
taking  place  in  Europe.  The  'Open 
Skies'  concept  is  a definite  possibili- 
ty which  will  lead  to  understanding 
and  trust,  and  thus  a lessening  of  all 
the  fear  and  mistrust  that  have 
fueled  the  cold  wars. 

However,  many  things  are  hap- 
pening that  are  death  events.  Not  all 
is  well  with  the  world.  Wars  contin- 
ue in  Central  America,  the  Middle 
East,  in  Russia,  Ireland,  and  in  many 
African  nations.  One  child  a second 
dies  of  a disease  caused  by  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition.  The  world 
spends  a trillion  dollars  on  arms. 

The  Star  Wars  project  is  alive  and 
well  with  a billion  dollars  to  keep  it 
going.  The  earth  is  being  raped  and 
polluted,  primarily  by  First  World 
countries. 

Events  of  life  and  celebration, 
events  of  death  and  sadness. 

In  our  celebration  of  the  Risen 
Christ  we  recall  who  he  is  and  what 
he  stood  for:  love  and  justice,  the 
poor  and  powerless.  The  spiritual 


energies  within  him  were  energies 
for  life  and  resurrection,  energies 
which  fought  against  and  overcame 
the  powers  of  death  and  even  death 
itself.  Our  spiritual  energies  must 
do  the  same.  The  seemingly  over- 
powering problems  our  world  faces 
demand  our  deepest  and  strongest 
spiritual  energies  of  life  and  resur- 
rection. Scripture  tells  us  "You  have 
been  given  the  power  of  life  or 
death,  choose  life  that  you  and  your 
children  may  live"  (Deuteronomy 
30:19). 

Christian  tradition  remembers 
and  celebrates  many  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  Our  liturgies  sym- 
bolize the  events  and  try  to  bring 
them  closer  to  us.  But  to  remember 
Christ  is  to  do  what  he  asks  of  us, 
that  is,  to  follow  him  and  to  do  as  he 
did.  Just  as  he  used  his  energies  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit  to  challenge 
and  overcome  the  forces  of  death  in 
the  society  and  world  of  his  time, 
we  in  following  him  must  do  the 
same. 

The  forces  of  death  in  our  world 
today  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
spiritual  energies  of  justice  and  love, 
of  reconciliation  and  peace.  When 
we  use  these  energies  of  resurrec- 
tion that  are  within  all  of  us,  we 
follow  Christ,  oo 
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More  on  Creation 
Spirituality 


By  Anne  Lonergan,  R.C. 


The  mighty  Dehcho  (MacKenzie 
River)  beginning  to  freeze,  illustrat- 
ing the  beauty  of  nature  as  winter 
approaches. 


Second  in  a three-part  series.  See  Jan- 
uary, 1990,  issue  for  Part  I.  Sr.  Anne 
Lonergan  works  at  Holy  Cross  Centre 
in  Port  Burwell,  Ontario,  a centre 
dedicated  to  the  preservation,  steward- 
ship and  respect  for  God's  beautiful 
creation  - our  planet  Earth. 

wo  years  ago,  a Global 
Survival  Conference  was 
held  in  Oxford,  England, 
with  religious,  parliamen- 
tary and  scientific  leaders 
from  all  over  the  world. 
The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Robert  Runcie, 
succinctly  described 
Christian  creation  spirituality  in  his 
address:  "We  need  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  sacred... For  our  concept 
of  God  forbids  the  idea  of  a cheap 
creation,  of  a throwaway  universe  in 


Rene  Fumoleau 


which  everything  is  expendable 
save  human  existence.  The  whole 
universe  is  a work  of  love."  (Earth 
Conference:  Sharing  a Vision  for  our 
Planet,  Anuradha  Vittachi,  New 
Science  Library,  Shambhala,  1989,  p. 
93). 

This  statement  seems  non-  con- 
troversial, indeed  traditional  in 
terms  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms  and 
Wisdom  literature.  It  also  seems  in 
line  with  earlier  Christian  writings, 
as  in  the  introduction  to  a Lenten 
homily  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great: 

"Dear  friends,  at  every  moment  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  nature  itself  is  a lesson  for  all 
the  faithful  in  the  worship  of  God. 
The  heavens,  the  seas  and  all  that  is 
in  them  bear  witness  to  the  good- 
ness and  the  omnipotence  of  their 
Creator,  and  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  elements  as  they  obey  Him 


Rene  Fumoleau 
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Two  Dene  boys  on  top 
of  cliffs  near  Radeli  Ko 
(Fort  Good  Hope), 
North  West  Territories. 


demands  from  the  intelligent  cre- 
ation a fitting  expression  of  its  grati 
tude." 

This  world  of  connection  and 
links  between  God, 
universe,  humans  and 
elements  is  not,  howev- 
er, the  world  that  most 
of  us  were  introduced  to 
in  western  education. 

Many  people  have  ana- 
lyzed the  split  between 
us  as  human  beings  and 
"matter,"  i.e.  everything 
else  around  us.  This 
spht  occurred  because 
of  the  emphasis  on  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Historian  Carolyn 

Merchant  in  her  analysis  of  this  split 
between  the  humans  and  every- 
thing else,  tells  us  that  we  who  have 
been  schooled  in  western  education 


must  realise  that  the  "throwaway 
universe"  is  precisely  the  framework 
of  this  education.  For  instance,  high 
school  biology  classes  frequently 


"For  our  concept  of  God  forbids 
the  idea  ot  a cheap  creation,  of  a 
throwaway  universe  in  which 
everything  is  expendabie  save 
hutrran  existence.  The  whoie 
universe  is  a work  of  iove." 


consisted  of  labelling  every  part  of  a 
drawing  of  a plant,  dissecting  frogs 
and  bleaching  leaves.  Rarely  have 
they  consisted  in  becoming  at  home 
in  the  universe,  understanding  the 


night  skies,  the  ecology  of  our  local 
woodlands,  marshes,  meadows, 
forests,  nor,  for  that  matter,  tracing 
the  cycle  of  sewage  disposal  or 
industry  processes 
from  "resources"  to 
product  and  pollu- 
tant. Frequently,  this 
education  was  like  a 
detailed  reading  of 
each  phrase  of  a 
Shakespearean  play 
with  no  experience  of 
a performance  (which 
happens,  too).  The 
language  of  this  edu- 
cation and  of  our 
current  human  sys- 
tems is  mechanistic 
and  instrumental.  Forests  are 
"resources,"  fish  and  animals  are 
"stocks,"  destroying  farmlands  and 
eco-systems  for  cities  is  called 
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"development,"  and  pollutants  of 
waterways  and  ground  water  are 
called  "fertilizers."  Indeed,  calling 
every  other  species  on  earth,  every 
other  expression  of  beauty,  mystery, 
cooperation  and  life  our  "environ- 
ment" shows  how  deeply  instru- 
mental our  language  has  become. 

Once  in  a while  I 
realise  how  limited 
this  education  is. 

One  day  I was 
walking  in  a wild 
area  of  southern 
Ontario,  and  was 
suddenly  aware 
that  thousands  of 
years  of  human 
habitation  had  been 
here,  and  I was  a 
member  of  the  most  ignorant  of 
humans  to  dwell  in  this  land.  My 
understanding,  knowledge,  survival 
skills  and  general  "earth  literacy” 
were  the  most  meagre  of  all  those 
generations.  And  yet  bred  in  our 
bones  is  the  sense  that  we  are  some- 
how more  advanced  or  more  pro- 
gressive than  all  these  others.  The 
same  struck  me  when  I read  that 
indigenous  people  interpret  Genesis 
to  mean  that  humans  came  last 
because  they  are  most  dependent  on 
all  the  other  members  of  the  earth 
community.  What  a different  way  to 
think  than  humans  as  apex,  and 
male  white  humans  as  the  very  tip 
of  the  apex! 

Religion,  in  the  context  of  this 
view  of  the  earth,  has  been  relegat- 
ed to  the  soul  and  its  relationship  to 
a transcendent  God.  However,  reli- 
gion, in  its  root  of  'binding  again' 
can  help  us  to  realise  that  recover- 
ing our  place,  coming  home  to  earth 
and  the  rest  of  the  sacred  communi- 
ty is  what  we  need  to  face  the  enor- 


mous challenge  of  our  destruction 
of  creation.  No  more  a 'throwaway' 
universe;  as  ecologists  remind  us, 
there  is  no  'away'  to  throw  anything. 
Barry  Commoner  says  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a free  lunch."  The 
short-sighted  policies  based  on  'free' 
industrial  processes  and  waste  and 


planned  obsolescence  are  the  root  of 
the  problem. 

Even  now,  economists  are  laud- 
ing the  defeat  of  eastern  bloc  social- 
ism, the  victory  of  western  capital- 
ism, multi-nationals  and  the  global 


All  around  I heard  the  whis- 
pering larches  Swinging  to  the 
low-lipped  luind;  God,  they  piped, 
is  lilting  in  our  arches.  For  He 
loveth  leafen  kind. 

Ferns  1 heard,  unfolding  from 
their  slumber.  Say  confiding  to 
the  reed:  God  well  knoweth  us, 
Who  loves  to  number  Us  and  all 
our  fairy  seed. 

Voices  hummed  as  of  a multi- 
tude Growding  from  their  lowly 
sod;  'Twas  the  stricken  daisies 
where  I stood  Grying  to  the 
daisies ' God. 

(Shane  Leslie;  Forest  Song) 
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economy.  One  wonders  if  any  of 
these  economists  connect  all  these 
'wonderful  things'  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  rainforests  around  the  globe 
for  cattle,  chopsticks,  pineapples, 
coffee,  rubber,  bananas  and  exotic 
flowers  for  First  World  markets.  We 
desperately  need  a reverent  and 
ecological  educa- 
tion. In  Toronto, 
school  children  are 
picketing  fast  food 
chains  to  promote 
recyclable  contain- 
ers and  this  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the 
fact  that  these 
chains  are  involved 
in  rainforest 
destruction  for 
American  and  Canadian  beef  con- 
sumption is  ignored. 

Raimundo  Panikkar  ironically 
considers  what  the  term  "global 
economy"  really  means.  If  we 
thought  of  the  whole  human  com- 
munity as  a mini  village  of  one  hun- 
dred families:  "Seventy  families 
have  no  drinking  water... About  60 
families  occupy  10  percent  of  the 
village,  while  just  seven  families 
own  60  percent  of  the  land.  Seven 
families  consume  80  percent  of  all 
available  energy." 

The  devastation  of  peoples  and 
the  earth  community  are  not  uncon- 
nected to  the  throwaway  universe  of 
Archbishop  Runcie.  However,  as 
this  truth  dawns,  and  it  is  dawning 
upon  us,  we  do  have  the  ability  to 
change  our  mentality  and  our  lives. 

Ironically,  the  very  science  that 
led  to  the  compartmentalizing  of  the 
universe  has  broken  through  to  a 
new/ old  sense  of  the  profound 
interconnectedness  of  all  things.  It 
has  re-connected  our  molecules  and 


"Forests  are  resources,'  fish  and 
animals  are  stocks,'  destroying 
farmlands  and  eco-systems  for 
cities  is  called  development'...' 


The  Earth 

If  the  earth  were  only  a few  feet  in 
diameter,  floating  above  a field  somewhere, 
people  would  walk  around  it,  marvelling  at  its  big 
pools  of  water,  its  little  pools,  and  the  water  flowing 
between  the  pools.  People  would  marvel  at  the  bumps  on  it 
and  the  holes  on  it,  and  they  would  marvel  at  the  very  thin  layer  ^ 
of  gas  surrounding  it,  and  the  water  suspended  in  the  gas.  The 
people  would  marvel  at  all  the  creatures  walking  around  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  and  the  creatures  in  the  water.  The  people  would 
declare  it  precious,  because  it  was  the  only  one  and  they  would 
protect  it  so  that  it  would  not  be  hurt.  The  Ball  would  be  the 
greatest  wonder  known  and  the  people  would  come  to  behold 
it,  to  be  healed,  to  gain  knowledge,  to  know  beauty  and  to 
wonder  how  it  could  be.  People  would  love  it  and  defend 
it  with  their  lives.  Their  own  roundness  could  be 
nothing  without  it.  If  the  earth  were  only  a 
few  feet  in  diameter. 

Author  Unknown. 


the  stars,  for  all  the  elements  on  the 
earth  were  forged  in  the  explosion 
of  the  first  generation  of  stars. 

Water,  rock,  the  core  of  the  earth, 
earthquakes,  ice  ages,  volcanoes 
and  crystals  all  have  a role  in  the 
maintenance  and  flourishing  of  life 
on  earth.  This  complex,  living  reali- 
ty, so  termed  not  by  mystics  but  by 
scientists  (Lewis  Thomas,  James 
Lovelock)  is  far  different  from  the 
machine  image  of  the  past.  We 
might  say  it  is  much  more  akin  to 
the  vision  of  the  organic  body, 
indeed  the  grand  Pauline  vision  of 
the  cosmic  "Body  of  Christ." 

And  this  leads  to  a fundamental, 
long-term  optimism:  If  we  can  re- 
connect with  our  place  and  with  the 
universe,  if  we  can  value  diversity, 
exchange,  cooperation  and  a living 
together  with  all  things,  if  we  can 
understand  our  ecological  dwelling, 
we  can  also  have  confidence  in  that 


wonderful  14-  billion-year  creative 
process,  trusting  it  to  guide  us  out 
of  adolescence  into  the  religious 
task  of  today  for  healing  the  earth, 
finding  sustainable  forms  of  living 
and  celebrating  our  place  among  all 
our  relatives. 

Our  Judaeo-Christian  heritage 
proclaimed  the  universe  as  a work 
of  love.  We  forgot  the  reverence  due 
it  and  exploited  our  fragile  planet, 
but  we  can  reclaim  the  trust  in  the 
love  revealed  in  Jesus  and  in  the 
whole  cosmos.  °o 


"He 

prayeth 
well  who 
loveth 
well  man 
and  bird 
and 
beast." 

Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge 
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Youth 
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By  Robert  Brukner 


Young  people  packaging  tools  and  medical  supplies  for  Nicaragua. 


where  they  can  ask  it.  I 
do  not  know  why 
'adults'  seem  so  com- 
pelled to  bring  it  up, 
perhaps  it  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  losing  touch 
with  the  childlike  parts 
that  exist,  1 hope,  in  all 
'adults.'  It  is  a question 
that  I still  have  trouble 
answering  and  so  I have 
decided  to  try  to  answer 
it  once  and  for  all.  From 
now  on  I will  hand  out 
copies  of  this  article  for 
their  perusal. 

The  Big  Question  is; 
"SO  WHAT  ARE 
YOUTH  UP  TO 
TODAY?" 

On  the  face  of  it  a 
simple  and  reasonable 
question.  But  no,  not 
really.  I have  learned 
through  experience  that 
what  people  are  really 
asking  is  a question 
they  never  put  into 
words.  This  Big  Ques- 
tion is  really  just  a 
polite  variation  of  what 
is  really  the  rhetorical 
question,  "Why  aren't 
students  as  active  as 
they  were  in  the  60s?"  or 
minor  variations  like  "Why  aren't 
students  today  as  active  as  I was?" 
or  "Why  don't  students  care  any- 
more?" These  are  hard  questions  to 
answer.  They  are  harder  because  for 
those  people  who  were  student 
activists  in  the  60s,  their  generation 
was  'it,'  the  epitome  of  student 
rebellion.  For  them  and  for  many 
others  there  simply  is  no  answer 
because  they  do  not  seek  to  know, 
only  to  confirm  their  preconceived 


For  several  years  I have  been 
involved  with  people  and  orga- 
nizations that  work  with  youth  and 
students.  During  these  years  I have 
spent  a significant  amount  of  time 
talking  to  university  chaplains, 
church  officials,  reporters  and  other 
'adults'  whose  jobs  at  one  time  or 
another  bring  them  into  contact 
with  youth.  Sooner  or  later  in  these 
conversations  most  will  ask  me 
what  I do.  Now  that  I am  working 
for  the  Student  Christian  Move- 


ment, a large  ecumenical  group 
based  on  many  campuses  across 
Canada,  I can  answer  that  question 
quite  easily.  I usually  rhyme  off  the 
six  or  seven  projects  that  we  do  each 
year  and  talk  a bit  about  the  net- 
works and  coalitions  of  which  we 
are  a part.  But  this  little  question 
always,  always,  precedes  THE  BIG 
QUESTION.  It  seems  that  almost 
every  single  person  that  I have  ever 
spoken  to  eventually  works  the 
conversation  around  to  the  point 


HHnaa 


The  Big  Question 


notions.  For  those  who  do  listen, 
what  I say  doesn’t  mean  very  much 
because  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
present  conventional  wisdom. 

1 will  try  to  answer  the  Big  Ques- 
tion here.  1 hope  you  will  listen  and 
reflect  and  then  tackle  the  rhetorical 
questions  with  new  insight  and 
understanding. 

To  begin  1 will  draw  a sketch  of 
youth  and  students  and  the  student 
scene  in  tociay's  world.  Youth  haye 
been  seduced  by  the  sacred  cows  of 
our  society.  They  were  originally 
seduced  at  an  early  age  by  teleyi- 
sion,  with  programmes 
that  told  them  that  the 
world  is  built  on  compe- 
tition where  G.l.  Joe  kills 
the  nameless  enemy,  that 
black  people  talk  funny, 
that  men  are  the  norm 
and  women  marry  the 
norm,  and  that  the 
future  is  good  and  will 
be  heralded  by  space 
ships  and  princesses  in 
need  of  rescue.  They 
haye  been  seduced  by 
teleyision  commercials 
that  tell  them  that  to  like 
themselyes  and  to  be  liked  by  their 
friends  they  need  to  own,  chew, 
drink,  put  on,  wash  with  and  smell 
like  a thousand  different  products. 
They  haye  been  twisted  by  an  edu- 
cation system  that  tells  them  they 
must  read  what  they  are  told  to 
read,  write  what  they  are  told  to 
write,  reproduce  what  they  are  told 
to  reproduce  and  think  what  they 
are  told  to  think.  If  you  don't,  then 
you  do  not  pass  and  if  you  don't 
pass  then  you  won't  finish  school,  at 
which  point  you  are  a failure.  If  they 
do  pass  then  the  education  system 
tells  them  they  must  get  yery  good 


grades  so  they  can  get  into  uniyersi- 
ty.  Finally,  when  they  do  get  to  uni- 
yersity  they  are  directed  to  take  so 
many  courses  a year,  to  read  this 
many  books,  write  this  many  exams, 
present  this  many  papers  and  to  get 
out  of  here  in  four  years. 

At  the  uniyersity  leyel  there  are 
many  subtle  pressures  that  few 
students  are  eyer  conscious  of. 
Because  the  uniyersity  system  is 
increasingly  tied  to  the  interests  of 
corporations  and  goyernment 
finance  ministers,  there  are  fewer 
courses  offered  in  the  social  sciences 


and  arts,  in  increasingly  ill- 
equipped  facilities  that  are  funded 
less  and  less.  Instead,  the  corpora- 
tions and  goyernment  pump  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  hard  sci- 
ences and  those  areas  that  give  a 
direct  return  for  their  buck.  When 
the  interests  of  business  are  served, 
then  the  interests  of  students  are 
served.  At  McGill  University,  up  to 
30  percent  of  arts  courses  in  some 
departments  are  "black  dotted" 
(cancelled)  yearly,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Defence  Department  liber- 
ally funds  research  in  fuel-air  explo- 
sives. 


University  costs  money.  It  costs 
in  academic  fees  because  the  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  provide  free 
university  education,  and  for  the 
large  proportion  of  students  that 
live  out  of  the  home  it  costs  in  gen- 
eral living  expenses.  For  a student 
in  Toronto  it  usually  costs  between 
$7,000  and  $9,000  a year  to  live  and 
study.  This  situation  forces  students 
to  work  part-time  throughout  the 
university  year.  It  also  forces  thou- 
sands to  seek  government  assis- 
tance. Most  assistance  comes  in  the 
form  of  loans  which  must  be  paid 
back  as  soon  as  they  get 
jobs.  After  four  years, 
student  debts  can  get  as 
high  as  $15-20,000.  Add 
to  this  a child  or  a rela- 
tionship and  entire  sum- 
mers can  be  spent  scrap- 
ing together  enough 
money  to  help  get 
through  the  next  year. 

So  what  is  happening 
here?  The  television 
provides  a twisted  world 
view,  the  education  sys- 
tem pressures  conformi- 
ty, the  corporation/ gov- 
ernment under-funds  certain  pro- 
grammes of  study,  the  university 
administrators  tell  them  to  take  a 
large  course-load  and  to  be  done 
and  gone  in  four  years,  and  the 
government  makes  them  pay  for 
their  education  and  saddles  them 
with  enormous  debt  which  they 
must  begin  to  pay  back  immediately 
after  graduation. 

Then  along  comes  the  media. 
They  tell  the  world  that  students  are 
highly  motivated  and  goal-  oriented 
by  grade  9,  that  all  they  care  about 
is  business,  science  and  professional 
courses  and  that  all  they  seek  is  to 


"Because  the  university  system  is  increasingly 
tied  to  the  interests  of  corporations  and 
government  finance  ministers,  there  are  fewer 
courses  offered  in  the  social  sciences  and  arts, 
in  increasingly  ill-equipped  facilities  that 
are  funded  less  and  less." 
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Development  and  Peace 


Young  people  join  in  a march  for  freedom  in  South  Africa. 


get  "in  and  out"  of 
university  and  into 
their  first  BMW  sports 
car  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Is  it  any  wonder? 

What  students  have  the 
time,  inclination  or 
community  to  enter 
into  a critical  analysis 
of  society  or  a direct 
involvement  in  pro- 
gressive movements? 

Most  people  away 
from  the  student  scene 
these  days  seem  to 
believe  that  students 
are  a mass  of  greedy, 
individualistic,  crew- 
cut,  neo-conservatives 
on  the  road  to  their 
first  million.  Is  it  any 
wonder? 

Most  youth  have  been  seduced 
by  society  to  the  point  that  even 
when  they  are  capable  of  semi- 
independent thinking  the  incon- 
gruities and  oppression  that  sur- 
rounds them  either  doesn't  register 
or  seems  unreal.  What  is  real,  is  all 
the  things  they  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  believe  and  to  live. 

Does  all  of  this  sound  depress- 
ing? It  is. 

There  is  good  news  though.  The 
good  news  is  that  there  are  students 
that  care.  They  are  very  small  in 
number.  At  the  University  of  Toron- 
to where  about  60,000  people  study 
the  world,  there  are,  at  a liberal 
guess,  500  that  actually  try  to 
change  it.  But  they  care.  They  care 
about  nuclear  war,  they  care  about 
AIDS  and  economic  injustice  and 
some  even  care  about  God.  There 
are  even  students  that  love.  They 
love  to  get  arrested  protesting  at  the 
Economic  Summit,  they  love  to  get 


together  and  talk  about  sexuality 
and  spirituality,  they  love  to  spend 
long  hours  making  posters  and 
handing  out  pamphlets  about 
events  and  things  they  are  doing. 
There  are  some  that  even  love  God. 

This  is  my  personal  experience. 
These  students  exist.  They  are  few, 
but  they  are  strong  and  committed. 
They  seek  to  understand  more 
deeply  the  forces  that  move  our 
world,  and  they  are  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  change  the 
forces  of  death  that  are  so  frustrat- 
ingly  present,  into  forces  of  life. 

So  why  do  you  hear  so  little 
about  them?  I think  that  most  of  it 
has  to  do  with  the  way  the  media 
presents  the  student  world.  The 
media  does  not  relate  well  to  groups 
and  people  that  defy  the  perceived 
norm.  As  well  the  common  wisdom 
seems  to  be  that  students  are  as  I 
previously  described,  and  that  they 
are  no  longer  the  wellspring  of 
activism  and  social  conscience.  So 
even  when  students  do  get  together 


to  protest  some- 
thing, the  media 
rarely  pays  it  the 
attention  that  they 
did  in  the  past  and 
so  the  general 
impression  that 
people  have  is  that 
the  students  do  little 
if  anything  'radical.' 
But  as  I said  these 
students  do  exist 
and  activism  is  alive 
and  very,  very 
healthy,  if  not  big 
and  strong. 

It  would  be  hard 
to  generalize  about 
who  these  activists 
and  'radicals'  are. 
They  tend  to  be 
people  who  are  not  one-issue 
activists.  Single  issues  are  very 
important,  especially  in  terms  of 
generating  interest  and  achieving 
results.  But  in  terms  of  their  individ- 
ual outlooks  or  theology  they  tend 
towards  a more  wholistic  approach 
to  social  justice.  I think  that  most 
tend  to  incorporate  their  activism 
into  their  personal  lives.  So  it  is  not 
just  engaging  in  issues  beyond  their 
experiences,  it  is  also  being  involved 
in  changing  the  way  they  live,  eat, 
shop  and  think  about  a whole  range 
of  personal  lifestyle  choices.  Many 
choose  alternative  education  paths, 
spending  many  years  longer  in  their 
studies  so  that  they  can  also  work  in 
a variety  of  groups,  and  studying  in 
programmes  that  interest  and  chal- 
lenge them  rather  than  provide 
them  with  well  paying  jobs.  Most 
are  poor  and  live  well  below  the 
poverty  line. 

I spoke  intensively  with  two 
people  who  are  actively  involved  as 
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"The  television  provides  a twisted  world  view,  the 
education  system  pressures  conformity,  the 
corporation/government  under-funds  certain 
programmes  of  study... " 


students  in  social  justice.  What  they 
have  to  say  and  their  life  experi- 
ences are  indicative  of  most  stu- 
dents "who  care."  Bruce  Gilbert  is  a 
26-year-old  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Bruce's  moth- 
er is  a United  Church  minister  and 
from  an  early  age  he  was  brought 
up  and  exposed  to  people  with  a 
different  agenda.  He  was  a youth 
group  leader  in  his  church.  When  he 
arrived  at  university  he  rejected  the 
church.  He  began  re-evaluating  his 
faith  and  his  church  only  when  he 
became  involved  in  social  justice 
work.  At  that  time  he  says  he 
"renamed"  his  old  feelings  and  faith. 
Now  Bruce  is  in  his  fourth  and  last 
year  at  the  ecumenical  Centre  for 
Christian  Studies.  He  is  studying 
Christian  education  and  hopes  to  go 
into  either  Congregational  Ministry 
or  teaching. 

Emily  Burton  is  25  and  graduated 
this  past  year  from  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  was  bom  in  Peru  and 
has  spent  much  of  her  life  either 
there  or  in  various  places  in  Canada. 
She  describes  her  childhood  as  basi- 
cally secular.  She  began  exploring 
her  Catholic  roots  in  her  late  teens, 
but  for  her  the  traditional  institu- 
tions of  the  church  did  not  provide 
her  with  any  answers  or  any  chal- 
lenges. It  was  not  until  she  started 
working  with  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  at  the  University  that  she 
again  began  to  explore  church  and 
spirituality.  Emily  now  works  for 
Pueblito  Canada,  a Canadian  devel- 
opment organization  supporting 
projects  in  Latin  America,  and  plans 
to  continue  her  studies  in  feminism 
and  development. 

I asked  them  several  questions 
about  how  they  see  the  work  that 
they  do  in  justice  and  about  those 


things  that  keep  them  faithful  in  a 
world  of  strong  pressures  to  con- 
form and  to  live  a life  of  complacen- 
cy and  comfort. 

Bmce  sees  his  work  as  coming 
out  of  his  context.  When  trying  to 
find  a meaningful  role  to  play  he 
looked  first  at  who  he  was.  He  says 
that  he  connects  his  context,  as  a 
white  middle-class  male,  to  the 
forces  of  injustice.  "I  look  at  my  role 
as  both  oppressor  and  liberator.  I 
see  my  contribution  as  giving  all 
human  beings  full  human  dignity." 
He  hopes  to  "explore  the  role  of 
education  in  social  change  to  under- 
stand what  creates  a mentality  of 
domination  and  how  it  can  be 
reversed."  Emily  also  sees  her  work 
as  coming  out  of  her  experiences, 

"as  a white  middle-class  woman 
who  has  experienced  life  in  the 
Third  World."  She  sees  her  role  as 
"focusing  on  'making  connections' 
between  North  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  on  recognizing  the  role 
the  North  has  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  South  and  on  the  ties  that  these 
things  have  to  discrimination  and 
gender  exploitation."  For  Emily  it  is 
important  to  "draw  connections" 
between  social  justice  and  daily  life. 

Emily  feels  that  she  is  able  to 
maintain  her  high  level  of  activism 
because  of  her  past  life  experience. 
Most  of  these  experiences  came  out 
of  her  time  in  Peru  and  with  Base 
Christian  Communities  in 
Nicaragua  and  with  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  Canada. 
These  experiences  "completely 
turned  my  ideas  of  religion  on  their 
head  and  I found  inspiration  from 
people  working  so  hard  to  change 
their  lives."  They  provided  her  with 
a "solid  foundation"  for  present 
commitments.  "I  surround  myself 


with  continued  opportunities  to 
learn  and  to  be  exposed  to  justice 
and  injustice.  It  keeps  me  passion- 
ate." 

For  Bruce  his  continued  justice 
work  comes  out  of  his  deep  hope  as 
well  as  his  experience.  "I  have  hope, 
real  hope  that  we  can  orient  our- 
selves to  a just  society.  I have  also 
been  strengthened  by  experiences  in 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba."  Bruce  finds  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  his  work 
and  life  in  what  he  calls  the  "justice 
church."  "The  justice  church  is  that 
community  that  believes  that 
human  suffering  is  a sin  against 
God  and  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
our  society  needs  change.  What  is 
important,"  he  says,  "is  people's 
critical  orientation  towards  society 
rather  than  their  confessional 
beliefs." 

Both  Bruce  and  Emily  have  made 
enormous  contributions  to  the  lives 
of  students  at  the  university.  They 
have  played  a significant  role  in 
challenging  their  attitudes  and 
beliefs  and  in  bringing  many  stu- 
dents to  an  "orientation"  towards 
social  justice.  There  are  other  stu- 
dents very  much  like  Bruce  and 
Emily.  You  won't  read  about  them  in 
the  Toronto  Star  or  see  them  on  The 
Journal.  But  they  exist  and  they  are 
active  and  they  want  to  change  the 
world. 

Robert  Brukner  is  22  years  of  age 
and  has  worked  in  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  for  four  years.  He  is 
currently  a Jesuit  companion  and  lives 
in  a Jesuit  community  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  oo 
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hen  they  drew  near 
to  the  village  to  which  they 
were  going,  he  made  as  if  to 
go  on;  but  they  pressed  him  to 
stay  with  them.  'It  is  nearly 
evening,'  they  said,  'and  the 
day  is  almost  over. ' So  he  went 
in  to  stay  with  them.  Now 
while  he  was  with  them  at 
table,  he  took  the  bread  and 
said  the  blessing;  then  he 
broke  it  and  handed  it  to 
them.  And  their  eyes  were 
opened  and  they  recognized 


him... 

"They  set  out  that  instant  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  There 
they  found  the  Eleven 
assembled  together  with  their 
companions,  who  said  to 
them,  'Yes,  it  is  true.  The  Lord 
has  risen  and  has  appeared  to 
Simon. ' Then  they  told  their 
story  of  what  had  happened  on 
the  road  and  how  they  had 
recognized  him  at  the 
breaking  of  bread. " 


Luke  24:28-35 


THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Justin  Macinnis,  S.F.M. 

God  Raised  Him  Up 


aith  was  Jesus'  way 
of  life,  a continuous 
returning  to  and 
grasping  on  to  God. 
He  endured  the  contra- 
dictions, risks  and  temp- 
tations that  the  adventure 
of  faith  entails  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition that  his  message  and  person 
encountered  in  the  various  social 
strata  of  his  day.  Jesus  comes  in  the 
name  of  God  and  announces  a total 
liberation,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
dominant  society  as  an  imposter 
(Matthew  27:63),  possessed  (Mark 
3:22;  John  7:20),  a madman 
(Mark  3:24),  a blasphe- 
mer (Mark  2:7)  and  a 
heretic  (John  8:48). 
Religion  can  liberate 
human  persons,  but  when  inflamed 
with  extremism  it  can  also  inflict 
great  evil.  And  so,  when  prophets 
continue  to  speak  out,  they  can 
expect  the  violent  reaction  of  the 
status-quo. 

"They  were  on  the  road,  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  walking  on 
ahead  of  them,  they  were  in  a daze 
and  those  who  followed  were 
apprehensive"  (Mark  10:32-34; 
Matthew  20:17-19).  Jesus  went  to 
announce  and  await  the  kingdom  of 
God  there.  He  believed  in  his  liber- 
ating mission,  that  he  himself  is  the 


The  Road  to  Emmaus 
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kingdom  already  present. 

It  was  believed  that  the 
breakthrough  of  the  kingdom 
would  come  about  after  a great 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
public  life,  before  the  so  named 
Galilean  crisis  (Matthew  17:14; 

Mark  9:14;  Luke  9:37),  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  suffering  in  order 
to  enter  the  kingdom  and  his  words 
became  more  urgent  (Matthew 
16:13ff;  Mark  8:27ff).  "There  is  a 
baptism  I must  still  receive  and  how 
great  is  my  distress  until  it  is  over!" 
(Luke  12:50).  Whether  the  baptism 
indicates  a violent  death  or  some 
other  great  suffering  is  not  clear.  But 
he  remains  faithful,  he  continues  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  knows  that 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Father.  He 
is  confident  and  hopes  that  God,  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  difficulties 
and  crisis,  will  intervene  to  save 
him. 

The  final  great  temptation  in  Geth- 
semane  reveals  anguish  and  uncer- 
tainty, but  this  gives  way  to  his 
fundamental  disposition  and 
resolve:  "My  Father,"  he  said,  "if  it  is 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  me  by. 
Nevertheless,  let  it  be  as  you,  not  I, 
would  have  it"  (Matthew  26:36-39); 
(Mark  14:32-36).  Jesus'  final  cry  from 
the  cross,  "My  God,  my  God,  why 
have  you  deserted  me?"  (Matthew 
27:46)  presupposes  unwavering 
faith  and  the  hope  that  God  would 
finally  save  him.  He  accepts  the 
unjust  death  inflicted  by  people's 
hatred  as  the  final  will  of  the  Father: 
"It  is  accomplished"  (John  19:30). 
"Father,  into  your  hands  I commit 
my  spirit!"  (Luke  23:46). 

The  apostles  were  taken  by  surprise. 
They  fled  (Matthew  26:31;  Mark 
14:27).  The  imprisonment  of  Jesus 


had  already  caused  the  breakup  and 
dispersal  of  their  community.  The 
disciples  from  Emmaus  witness  to 
the  frustration  of  the  apostles:  "Our 
own  hope  had  been  that  he  would 
be  the  one  to  set  Israel  free"  (Luke 
24:21).  Death  on  the  cross  signified, 
for  the  Jews,  the  visible  sign  of 
God's  damnation  (Deuteronomy 
21:23;  Galatians  3:13;  Hebrews  12:2). 
Jesus  was  considered  to  be  aban- 
doned by  God  by  the  very  fact  of 
being  crucified. 

In  the  beginning  the  apostles  did 
not  see  any  salvific  meaning  in  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Peter's  discourses  in 
Acts  reveal  this  when  he  speaks  in 
contraposition:  "This  man.. .you  took 
and  had  him  crucified  by  men  out- 
side the  law.  God,  however.. .raised 
him  from  the  dead"  (Acts  2:23,36; 
3:14,15;  4:10;  5:30,31).  Only  after  the 
resurrection  did  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  death  and  resurrection  as 
two  stages  of  the  same  saving  act. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  then  seen  as 
pardon  for  our  sins  (1  Corinthians 
15:3). 

Jesus  sustained  the  fundamental 
conflict  of  human  existence  to  the 
end.  Experiencing  the  depths  of 
despair  (the  absence  of  God)  on  the 
cross,  he  was  confident  up  to  the 
end  that  God  would  accept  him  as 
he  was.  He  wanted  to  accomplish 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  this  world 
before  God  in  spite  of  legalism, 
incomprehension,  betrayal,  hate  and 
sentencing  to  death. 

Jesus  does  not  call  us  to  a new  reli- 
gion; rather  he  calls  us  to  life,  to 
participate  with  the  poor  in  spirit,  in 
the  fragility  of  God  in  the  world. 
This  is  a new  life  that  prevails 
where  all  ideologies  and  human 
projects  fail,  i.e.  in  spite  of  suffering, 
injustice,  despair  and  violent  death. 


Jesus'  presence  elicited  an  ineradica- 
ble hope  in  the  human  heart,  a total 
liberation  from  all  that  alienates 
human  existence:  from  pain,  from 
hatred,  sin,  and  from  death  as  well. 
He  called  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  the  "kingdom  of  God."  Eor  a 
while,  his  death  not  only  seemed  to 
have  buried  all  hopes  of  liberation, 
but  also  extinguished  the  faith  of  the 
disciples,  as  seen  by  the  flight  of  the 
apostles  (Matthew  26:56;  Mark 
14:50),  the  despondent  youths  from 
Emmaus  (Luke  24:21)  and  the  fear 
of  the  Jews  (John  20:19). 

A few  days  after  Jesus'  death  some- 
thing unheard  of  in  the  history  of 
humanity  occurred:  God  raised  him 
up,  and  revealed  him  to  his  intimate 
disciples,  not  as  one  who  returns  to 
the  physical  life  that  he  had  before, 
such  as  Lazarus  or  the  youth  from 
Naim;  i.e.  not  the  revitalization  of  a 
corpse,  but  a radical  transfiguration 
of  the  earthly  reality  of  Jesus,  that  is, 
the  resurrection. 

What  we  possess  are  the  apparitions 
and  an  empty  sepulcher.  On  the 
basis  of  these  experiences,  the  apos- 
tles, radiant  with  joy,  came  to  the 
following  interpretation  that 
touched  upon  the  reality  of  the  new 
life  of  Jesus:  "Yes,  it  is  true.  The  Lord 
has  risen  and  has  appeared  to 
Simon"  (Luke  24:34f;  1 Corinthians 
15:5). 

The  resurrection  reveals  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  If  human  persons  reject, 
obstruct  and  sabotage  the  universal 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  God  who 
overcomes  failure  and  calls  forth  life 
out  of  death,  accomplished  it, 
nonetheless,  in  the  existence  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth!  oo 
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A GLOBAL  PARISH 


New 

Diocese  of 
Kingstown 

Bishop  Ordained  for  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines 


Bishop  Rivas  with  a few 
parishioners  of  the  new 
diocese.  Kingstown,  St. 
Vincent. 


Never  had  the  people  of  St. 
Vincent  seen  so  many 
bishops  gathered  togeth- 
er in  their  country  as  on 
Monday,  January  22, 1990,  the 
island's  national  feast  day,  when  the 
episcopal  ordination  of  the  first-ever 
bishop  of  St.  Vincent  took  place. 

All  in  all,  16  bishops  and  52 
priests  were  among  the  crowds  that 
filled  the  four  covered  stands  in 
Kingstown's  scenic  Victoria  Park  for 
this  historic  ceremony  in  which 
Most  Rev.  Robert  Rivas,  O.P., 
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became  bishop  of  the  newly-created 
diocese  which  encompasses  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines. 

At  3 pm  a long  procession  wend- 
ed its  way  to  Victoria  Park.  Leading 
the  church  dignitaries  was  the 
Pope's  representative  in  the 
Caribbean,  Archbishop  Manuel 
Monteiro  de  Castro  who  was  the 
chief  consecrator  with  Archbishop 
Kelvin  Felix  of  Castries,  St.  Lucia, 


and  Archbishop  Anthony  Pantin  of 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

From  Jamaica  came  Archbishop 
Samuel  Carter  of  Kingston  and 
Bishop  Edgerton  Clarke  of  Montego 
Bay.  From  the  Bahamas,  Bishop 
Larry  Burke,  and  from  Antigua,  St. 
Kitts-Barbuda,  Bishop  Donald 
Reece. 

South  America  was  represented 
by  Bishop  F.  Morvan  of  Cayenne 
(French  Guyana)  and  Bishop  Bene- 
dict Singh  of  Georgetown,  Guyana. 

The  Eastern  Caribbean  dioceses 
were  present  through  their  bishops: 
Most  Rev.  Sydney  Charles,  St. 
George's,  Grenada;  Most  Rev. 

Arnold  Boghaert,  Roseau,  Domini- 
ca; Most  Rev.  Anthony  Dixon, 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  who  had  the 
responsibility  of  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines  up  to  the  present;  and 
Bishop  R.L.  Guilly,  S.J.,  former  bish- 
op of  Guyana  now  in  Barbados. 

From  the  French  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  came  Bishop  Maurice 
Marie  Sainte  of  Fort  de  France,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Bishop  Ernest  Cabo  of 
Basse  Terre,  Guadeloupe. 

The  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Port  of 
Spain,  Msgr.  John  Mendes,  was  also 
present  with  Msgr.  Dominique 
Rezeau,  first  secretary  at  the  Apos- 
tolic Nunciature  in  Port  of  Spain. 

Other  important  dignitaries  were 
present  along  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' Superior  General,  Most  Rev. 
Brian  Swords,  and  also  Fr.  Thomas 
McQuaid,  S.F.M.,  who  had  served  in 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia  since  1966. 

Bishop  Rivas  is  the  third  of  six 
boys  born  to  Placido  and  Sabina 
Rivas  in  the  lush  valley  of  Lopinot, 
Trinidad.  After  graduation  from 
Holy  Cross  College,  he  went  on  to 


Ireland  where  he  studied  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  Ordained  in  1971, 
he  was  appointed  for  three  months 
as  assistant  to  the  Catholic  parish  in 
Arouca.  He  then  continued  his  stud- 
ies in  Rome  to  receive  a degree  in 
theology.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
developed  an  interest  in  communi- 
cations. Returning  to  Trinidad,  he 
was  assigned  to  St.  Theresa's  parish 
in  Woodbrook.  From  parish  work  he 
went  on  to  become  director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The  next  10 
years,  up  until  he  was  appointed 
bishop,  he  worked  training  young 
Dominicans  for  the  Dominican  life 
and  priesthood. 

In  a brief  address  after  his  ordi- 
nation, the  new  bishop  said  he  was 
looking  forward  to  serving  in  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  But  he 
did  not  go  into  details  about  his 
plans  for  the  Diocese.  "If  you  are 
looking  for  what  are  my  dreams," 
Bishop  Rivas  said,  "or  what  are  my 
plans,  what  are  my  priorities  for  the 
diocese,  this  new  diocese  of 
Kingstown  in  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  then  I'll  say  give  me 
time,"  he  added. 

"And  with  you  the  people  of  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  with 
the  priests  and  the  religious  and  the 
laity,  we  are  going  to  work  together 
and  dream  together."  <» 

Editor's  Note:  Scarboro  missionaries 
have  been  among  the  peoples  of  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines  since  1961. 
Frs.  Rollie  Roberts  and  Pat 
McDonough  presently  serve  there. 
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Moises  and  Niclcy 

By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


Moises  and  Nicky  Vanegas,  Ometepe,  Nicaragua. 


B.  Woodfine 


he  young 
Nicaraguan  sits 
jauntily  among  his 
friends  on  the  wall 
of  the  blue  concrete 
box.  With  his  ready 
smile  and  laughing 
eyes,  and  an  experience  of  life  that 
the  others  don't  have,  he  is  the  mag- 
net in  the  group.  He  tells  what 
Prague  is  like  and  the  friends  he 
met  in  Germany  from  Namibia, 
Guinea  Bissau  and  Mozambique. 

He  is  a war  veteran  although  he 
looks  more  like  a kid  getting  ready 
to  start  high  school.  The  classy  bas- 
ketball boots  from  Costa  Rica  that 
he  always  wears  help  to  conceal  the 


real  story  beyond  the  smile. 

Going  to  the  mountains,  which  is 
an  expression  the  Nicaraguan  peo- 
ple use  to  mean  going  to  war,  was 
like  a lark  for  the  two  15-year-old 
friends  from  La  Flor,  a quiet  village 
on  this  island  of  Ometepe  in  Lake 
Nicaragua.  Then  in  the  last  days  of 
1982,  when  Batallion  2552  was  being 
raised  from  volunteers  from  over 
the  island,  Dennis  Escoria  and  Moi- 
ses Vanegas  quickly  joined,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  1983  they  were  on 
their  way  north  to  defend  the  revo- 
lution against  the  spreading  Contra 
threat.  Within  very  few  days,  the 
boys  would  suddenly  come  to  know 
the  horrors  of  war. 

On  thursday  the  13th  of  January, 
seven  of  the  batallion  are  travelling 


in  a truck  in  the  remote  northeastern 
corner  of  the  country  where  the  Rico 
Coco  river  divides  Nicaragua  from 
Honduras,  when  they  are  ambushed 
by  the  hardened  Contra  guerrillas. 
All  the  soldiers  are  killed  in  the 
ambush,  except  for  the  one  who  is 
telling  his  story  now.  The  blue 
cement  walls  in  front  of  our  church 
in  Moyogalpa,  where  Moises  is  now 
seated,  hold  the  remains  of  his 
friend  Dennis  and  another  soldier 
from  the  area  killed  in  the  attack. 

The  most  vivid  memory  that 
Moises  recalls  from  that  day  is  the 
massive  boot  of  the  Contra  soldier 
kicking  his  body  and  then  coming 
down  hard  on  his  chest,  before  he 
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was  given  up  for  dead  by  the  attack- 
ers. Then  he  lost  consciousness.  Five 
hours  later  a relief  unit  came  by  and 
one  of  the  men  caught  a murmur 
from  Moises  and  realized  that  he 
was  still  alive. 

It  was  two  days  later  that  Moises 
finally  reached  the  military  hospital 
in  Managua  where  immediately  the 
doctors  cut  off  one  leg  near  the  knee 
and  cut  away  half  of  his  other  foot. 
The  next  ten  months  were  spent  in 
hospital  as  the  young  soldier  strug- 
gled to  put  his  life  together  again. 
But  this  would  only  be  the  start  of  a 
long  journey  of  recuperation.  Not 
only  did  he  have  his  feet  shot  up,  X- 
rays  showed  two  pieces  of  metal  in 
the  area  of  his  lungs  and  another 
piece  lodged  near  his  spine.  In  the 
years  to  come,  Moises  would  have 
no  less  than  ten  operations. 

In  June  of  1984,  he  was  sent  to  a 
hospital  in  Cuba  where  for  a year 
doctors  tried  to  heal  his  leg  wounds 
with  delicate  and  painful 
transplants. 

One  of  Moises'  problems  was 
that  he  was  still  growing  and  soon 
he  had  to  change  his  artificial  limb 
which  was  now  too  small  for  him. 
He  had  also  developed  osteomyeli- 
tis along  the  way.  These  circum- 
stances brought  him  to  Germany  in 
1986  where  he  spent  another  nine 
months  in  hospital  there.  This  is 
where  he  met  his  many  internation- 
al friends  and  was  taken  on  a vaca- 
tion to  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It's  been  a year  now  since  I first 
met  Moises  in  La  Flor,  playing  the 
guitar  among  a group  of  his  friends. 


He  told  me  he  was  going  to  marry 
an  English  girl.  A few  weeks  later,  I 
met  Nicky  Owen,  the  young  English 
girl  from  Birmingham  who  was 
teaching  art  in  the  Padre  Caspar 
Garcia  rehabilitation  centre  where 
Moises  was  taking  a training  course 
in  electronics.  Soon  after  that,  com- 
ing across  from  Grenada  one  day  on 
the  passenger  boat,  I met  Colin  and 
Jenny  Owen.  They  had  come  to 
Nicaragua  for  their  daughter's  wed- 
ding but  first  they  were  going  to 
spend  a week  in  La  Flor  getting  to 
know  the  people. 

Nicky  had  arrived  in  Nicaragua 
in  May  of  1987.  She  was  23  years  old 
then  and  a graduate  in  Art  and 
Design  in  England.  She  came  to 
Nicaragua  as  a volunteer  to  work  in 
programs  of  rehabilitation  for  deaf 
children.  A second  area  of  work 
offered  to  her  was  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion centre  for  war  veterans  where 
in  July,  1987,  she  first  met  Moises. 

Nicky's  coming  to  work  in 
Nicaragua  was  a project  all  her  own. 
In  Birmingham,  England,  she  was 
active  in  the  Methodist  Church  with 
groups  working  on  human  rights 
issues,  meeting  people  from 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  She  proposed  to  the 
president  of  the  Conference  in  her 
church  that  if  she  could  find  a pro- 
ject, the  church  would  help  her. 

Then  for  nine  months  she  wrote  to 
different  organizations  asking  for  a 
chance  to  work  until  finally  an 
opening  came  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Ministry  of  Social  Services.  Nicky 
could  be  helpful  with  the  children 
with  her  painting  and  also  in  swim- 
ming. By  the  summer  of  1987  she 
was  also  at  work  with  the  veterans 


in  their  programs  of  rehabilitation. 

One  day  in  August,  Moises  invit- 
ed Nicky  to  get  together  after  school 
and  Nicky  thought  to  herself,  "That 
is  not  possible.  I am  your  teacher." 
Now  Nicky  laughs  and  says,  "But  I 
couldn't  say  anything."  In  Septem- 
ber, Moises  proposed  and  in 
November  Nicky  said  yes.  On 
Valentine's  Day,  1988,  they  were 
married  in  La  Elor. 

Once  Moises  finished  his  elec- 
tronics course  in  Managua,  the  cou- 
ple moved  back  to  La  Flor  where 
Nicky  found  a job  working  with 
primary  school  children.  They  built 
their  new  home,  a brick  house  with 
touches  of  England  melding  into  the 
typical  Nicaraguan  model.  In  the 
spring  of  1989  they  went  to  England 
where  Nicky  was  to  give  birth  to 
their  first  child. 

The  tall  English  girl  with  the 
flowing  light  hair  and  blue  eyes;  the 
jovial,  young  Nicaraguan  with  the 
torture  of  his  war  wounds  hidden 
away  inside  the  basketball  boots  - 
both  have  become  part  of  the  life  of 
the  island.  At  first  you  might  think 
that  they  don't  share  that  much  in 
common,  but  when  you  come  to 
know  their  story,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  two  fiercely  strong  wills 
could  come  to  appreciate  each  other 
and  forge  a bond  of  love  and  under- 
standing that  is  stronger  than  all  the 
adversity  they  have  known  oo 
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Stations  of  the 
Cross  for  the 
Death  of  a Forest 


By  Fr.  Vincent  Busch 


This  solitary  tree  is  all  that  remains  of  a once  flourishing  forest. 


MikeTraher,  S.F.M, 


The  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  is  a 
nation  of  islands 
with  a delicate  tropi- 
cal ecology.  The 

poor  of  this  country,  especially  sub- 
sistence farmers  and  fisherfolk,  rely 
on  stable,  productive  and  healthy 
seas,  soils  and  forests  for  their  food 
supply. 

Recently  the  world  has  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  billions  of  dol- 


lars that  former  President  Marcos 
stole  from  the  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines. What  is  even  more  alarming 
about  these  stolen  billions  is  that 
this  money  was  often  acquired  by 
inflicting  irreparable  damage  to  the 
seas,  soils  and  forests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mining,  fishing  and  logging  com- 
panies owned  or  supported  by  Mar- 
cos were  allowed  to  destroy  Philip- 
pine seas,  soils,  rivers  and  forests. 
The  vast  majority  of  Filipinos  who 
live  off  the  land  and  sea  now  face  a 
harsh  future.  Even  if  Marcos  were 


forced  to  return  the  stolen  billions, 
they  could  not  compensate  or  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  habitat  of 
the  Philippines. 

The  Stations  of  the  Cross  for  the 
Death  of  a Forest  attempts  to  describe 
the  tragic  consequences  of  ecologi- 
cal devastation  upon  the  physical 
and  spiritual  lives  of  the  poor.  Jesus 
came  to  bring  life  to  the  world  and 
it  is  through  a healthy  world  that 
we  experience  life  in  its  fullness. 
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”In  order  to  pay  for 


SO-CALLED  ’PROGRESS,’  THE 

Philippines  must  sacrifice 

ITS  RIVERS,  SOIL,  TREES, 


FIRST  STATION 
"The  forest  is  condemned  to 
death." 

For  centuries  the  forest 
has  given  life  and  beauty 
to  the  Philippines.  It  has 
provided  water  for  its 
rivers  and  fish,  nourish- 
ment for  its  flowers  and 
plants,  homes  for  its  ani- 
mals and  birds.  Now  it 
has  been  condemned  to 
die.  In  order  to  pay  for 
so-called  "progress,"  the 
Philippines  must  sacrifice 
its  rivers,  soil,  trees,  ani- 
mals, birds  and  flowers. 

SECOND  STATION 
"A  road  is  carved  on  the 
back  of  the  forest. " 

Huge  bulldozers  cut  a 
scar  deep  into  the  back  of 
the  forest.  Again  and 
again  the  blades  rip  the 
fragile  skin  of  the  forest. 
Soon  logging  trucks  trav- 
el along  its  wounded 
back  bringing  men  and 
machines  to  attack  the 
helpless  trees. 

THIRD  STATION 
"The  forest  falls  for  the  first 
time. " 

Chain  saws  slash  the 
sides  of  the  trees.  As  each 
tree  crashes  to  the 
groimd,  the  splintering 
wood  fills  the  forest  with 
its  scream.  Smaller  trees 
are  broken  or  crushed 
and  the  soil  is  stripped  as 
the  logs  are  dragged  to 
the  logging  trucks.  Only 
stumps  remain. 


ANIMALS,  BIRDS  AND 
FLOWERS.” 


MikeTraher,  S,F,M, 

Where  life  once  flourished,  only  sand 
and  dead  wood  remain. 


FOURTH  STATION 

"The  trees  meet  their 
Mother  Earth. " 

Like  a mother,  the  soil 
protects  the  seeds  and 
nourishes  the  young 
trees.  Now  the  fallen 
trees  lie  dead  in  the 
arms  of  their  mother 
Earth.  Soon  their  mother 
will  also  die,  for  without 
the  protection  of  her 
sheltering  trees,  the  life- 
giving  soil  will  erode 
and  disappear. 

FIFTH  STATION 

"The  loggers  help  carry 
the  logs. " 

For  a few  coins,  men 
are  hired  to  cut  and 
carry  the  logs.  They 
cannot  refuse  because 
they  need  to  buy  food 
for  their  families.  When 
the  forest  is  destroyed, 
they  will  be  jobless 
again.  Again  they  will 
be  hungry.  Tragically  the 
poor  must  destroy  their 
own  future  in  order  to 
eat  today. 

SIXTH  STATION 
"The  clouds  wipe  the  face 
of  the  forest." 

Even  in  the  dry 
seasons  the  cool,  wet 
forest  continues  to  form 
rain  clouds.  Soon  the 
forest  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  barren  land  will 
be  too  hot  and  dry  to 
make  clouds.  The  rivers 
will  dry  and  droughts 
will  become  longer  and 
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longer.  For  the  last  time  the  clouds 
gently  touch  the  face  of  the  dying 
forest. 

SEVENTH  STATION 

"The  forest  falls  the  second  time. " 

The  loggers  are  gone.  The  seeds 
of  the  trees  left  in  the  soil  try  to 
sprout  again.  But  more  hungry 
people  come  to  burn  the  small  trees. 
They  have  to  destroy  the  forest  a 
second  time  in  order  to  plant  food 
to  eat. 

EIGHTH  STATION 

"The  tribals  weep  for  the  forest. " 

The  tribals  mourn  as  they  watch 
their  home  being  destroyed.  Here 
they  gathered  food  from  the  trees 
and  roots;  they  made  medicine  from 
the  leaves  and  plants;  they  caught 
fish  and  wild  animals.  But  most  of 
all,  they  cry  because  this  forest  is 
God's  most  beautiful  creation.  Here 
God  planted  his  rarest  flowers  and 
composed  the  magnificent  songs  of 
the  birds. 

The  tribals  weep  not  only  for 
their  forest  but  for  all  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  who  will  no  longer 
have  this  cathedral,  where  they  can 
see  and  hear  the  glory  of  God. 

NINTH  STATION 
"The  forest  falls  the  last  time. " 

Again  and  again  the  soil  is  cut 
open  by  farmers  until  it  becomes 
exhausted  and  collapses.  Without 
the  trees  the  exposed  soil  quickly 
washes  away  or  turns  to  dust  under 
the  hot  sun.  Now  the  hills  are  bar- 
ren. The  soil  can  no  longer  support 
life. 


"For  a few  coins, 

MEN  ARE  HIRED  TO 
CUT  AND  CARRY 
THE  LOGS.  They 
CANNOT  REFUSE 
BECAUSE  THEY 

NEED  TO  BUY  FOOD 

FOR  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

When  the  forest 

IS  DESTROYED,  THEY 
WILL  BE  JOBLESS 
AGAIN.” 

TENTH  STATION 
"The  land  is  stripped. " 

The  forest  is  now  a desert;  only 
sand  and  cogon  grass  remain.  There 
are  no  trees  to  protect  the  soil  and 
there  is  no  soil  where  new  trees  can 
grow.  There  are  no  animals,  no 
birds,  no  flowers,  no  fish.  There  are 
no  loggers  and  no  slash-and-burn 
farmers.  There  are  no  tribals.  Life 
itself  has  died. 

ELEVENTH  STATION 

"The  rains  hammer  the  unprotected 
soil. " 

The  sheltering  and  plants  are 
gone.  When  rainy  season  comes 
there  is  nothing  to  protect  the  soil 
from  the  force  of  the  driving  rain. 
The  rain  hammers  the  soil,  hitting 
the  ground  like  exploding  bombs. 
The  soil  bleeds  into  the  rivers  and  is 
washed  to  the  sea. 

TWELFTH  STATION 
"The  forest  is  dead. " 

The  death  of  the  forest  is  forever. 
Once  the  rain  forest  is  destroyed  all 
the  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life 
that  live  in  the  forest  can  never 
come  back.  In  only  a few  years  the 
beautiful  forest,  which  took  God 
ages  to  create,  is  destroyed  forever 
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by  humans  and  their  machines. 

THIRTEENTH  STATION 
"The  forest  is  taken  down  to  the  sea." 

Not  even  the  wood  from  the 
forest  remains  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  taken  away  in  ships  to  Japan  or 
Korea  where  the  forests  are  protect- 
ed. The  beauty  of  the  Philippines  is 
gone  forever;  taken  away  to  be 
buried  in  foreign  lands. 

FOURTEENTH  STATION 
"The  burial  of  the  forest  is  the  burial  of 
the  people. " 

The  forest  is  dead.  The  loggers 
and  slash-and-burn  farmers  return 
to  the  lowlands  to  look  for  work  as 
farmers  and  fishermen.  But  floods 
and  droughts  caused  by  deforesta- 
tion have  ruined  the  lowland  farms, 
and  the  soil  that  was  washed  to  the 
sea  has  destroyed  the  fishing  areas. 
The  death  of  the  forest  has  become 
the  death  of  the  lowlands  and  its 
people. 

Jesus  turned  to  those  weeping 
and  said:  "Weep  not  for  me  but  for 
yourselves  and  your  children, 
because  the  day  will  come  when  the 
people  will  say  to  the  mountains, 
'Fall  on  us,'  for  if  such  things  as 
these  are  done  when  the  forest  is 
green  what  will  happen  when  it  is  a 
desert." 

FIFTEENTH  STATION 
"Awareness  and  action. " 

After  the  burial  of  Jesus  there  is  a 
fifteenth  station:  The  Resurrection. 
After  the  death  of  the  rain  forest, 
there  is  no  resurrection.  The  forest 
will  not  return  to  life.  If  the  Philip- 
pines is  to  have  a healthy  future,  it 
must  stop  the  destruction  of  the 
forest  now! 


IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Rogers  J.  Pelow,  S.F.M. 
1917-1990 


Fr.  Rogers  Pelow  died  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  on  Monday, 
January  22,  at  Centenary  Hospital  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  Born  and 
educated  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1940  as  a Scarboro  Foreign  Mission- 
ary. He  immediately  went  on  to 
study  Canon  Law  and  was  appoint- 
ed Rector  of  the  Seminary  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1944. 

In  1950  he  left  for  Japan  on  his 
first  missionary  assignment.  For 
most  of  the  next  27  years,  until  1977, 
he  lived  and  worked  in  Japan  where 
he  held  many  responsibilities.  In  the 
beginning  he  was  pastor  of  a large 
Japanese  parish  in  Nagasaki  dio- 
cese. He  became  Regional  Superior 
in  1956,  and  edited  a small  mission- 
ary newsletter  for  English-speaking 
missionaries  in  Japan.  He  worked  as 
a member  of  the  Tokyo  Archdioce- 
san Marriage  Tribunal. 

From  time  to  time  he  returned  to 
Canada  where  he  worked  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  ques- 
tions of  church  law  arising  out  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

From  1977  until  the  time  of  his 
first  heart  attack  in  June  of  last  year, 
Fr.  Pelow  worked  at  the  Catholic 
Marriage  Tribunal  in  Toronto  as 


and  friendship  with  priests  from 
other  religious  groups,  most  notably 
the  Australia-based  Missionaries  of 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

During  his  time  as  pastor  of  Scar- 
boro's  parish  in  Fukuoka  City 
(south  Japan),  he  taught  English  at 
the  diocesan  seminary  and  was  thus 
known  to  many  Japanese  clergy  in 
that  area. 

Rog  lived  with  our  founder  Mon- 
signor John  Mary  Fraser  up  until 
Fraser's  death  in  Osaka,  Japan,  in 
1962.  Rog  was  a source  of  many 
interesting  stories  about  Monsignor 
Fraser,  some  of  these  told  in  the 
historical  documentary  Restless 
Mission  Flame,  a recent  video  pro- 
duced by  Scarboro  about  Monsignor 
Fraser. 

A wake  service  for  Fr.  Pelow, 
attended  by  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives, was  held  here  at  Scarboro 
Missions  on  Wednesday,  January  24. 
On  January  25,  Bishop  Robert  Clune 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  con- 
celebrated  the  funeral  mass  of  the 
Resurrection  in  our  chapel  which 
was  filled  with  priests  and  laity. 

Rog  was  a quiet  man  who  valued 
his  friendships  and  had  many 
friends  who  both  respected  and 
loved  him.  His  deep  faith,  his  sense 
of  humour,  his  willingness  to  listen, 
were  gifts  given  to  him  that  he  in 
turn  gave  to  others.  We  will  miss 
him.  oo 


Associate  Judicial  Vicar.  In  1987  he 
was  appointed,  in  the  same  capacity, 
to  the  Canadian  Appeal  Tribunal  in 
Ottawa. 

"Rog"  or  "Doc"  as  he  was  known 
to  his  colleagues  had  many  friends 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  Soci- 
ety. His  early  years  in  Japan  were 
characterized  by  a deep  association 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  O 

Lay  missionary 

Name; 

Address: 

City;  Province; 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


Bv  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


From  time  to  time 
Scarhow  Missions 
presents  what  we  call 
a 'theme'  issue.  We 
did  it  last  September 
on  our  work  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  this  January  with 
our  issue  on  the  environment.  We 
plan  one  for  June,  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  murder  of  Scarboro 
Father  Art  MacKinnon  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  plan 
another  in  September  featuring  the 
work  of  Scarboro  missionaries  in 
Japan. 

This  month's  issue  has  no  specific 
theme.  It  presents  articles  on  recent 
events  in  Nicaragua  and  Panama, 
on  interfaith  dialogue  and  creation 
spirituality.  As  you  read  you  will 
understand  that  the  first  two  are 
somewhat  political  in  content,  the 
second  two  more  theological  in 
content.  All  of  these  articles  appear 
in  Scarboro  Missions  for  a reason.  We 
are  interested  in  Nicaragua  and 
Panama  for  many  reasons,  a prima- 
ry one  being  the  presence  of  Scar- 
boro missionaries  working  in  those 
countries.  Our  work  in  Guyana, 
Japan,  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orient  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 


The  Reason  Why 


interest  in  interfaith  dialogue.  We 
are  a missionary  Society. 

Creation  spirituality  deals  with 
the  welfare  of  planet  Earth  and  we 
believe  that  the  Gospel  calls  for  our 
interest  and  involvement  here.  In 
fact  we  are  also  interested  and 
invoh'ed  in  Nicaragua  and  Panama 
and  interfaith  dialogue  primarily 
because  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  calls  us  as  Christians 
to  be  involved  in  every  aspect  of 
life.  Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that 
there  is  no  aspect  of  life  which  is 
apart  from  the  Gospel.  Economics 
and  politics,  marriage,  homeless- 
ness, unemployment,  drug  abuse, 
all  are  aspects  of  life  that  demand 
the  scrutiny  of  the  values  taught  by 
Christ. 

One  of  the  wellknown  sayings  of 
Bishop  Dom  Helder  Camara  (for- 
merly Bishop  of  Recife,  Brazil)  is;  "If 
I feed  the  poor  they  call  me  a saint. 
If  I ask  why  they  are  poor,  they  call 
me  a Communist."  What  Bishop 
Camara  was  saying  is  that  using  the 
Gospel  to  evaluate  economics  is 
something  that  is  done  and  when  it 
is  done  it  leads  to  conflict. 

After  a Sunday  mass  at  which  I 
had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  Gospel  to  every  aspect 
of  our  lives,  I was  promptly  told 
that  the  church  should  stay  out  of 
economics  and  politics,  that  its  role 


is  spiritual  and  sacramental.  I polite- 
ly told  the  gentleman  that  I did  not 
agree  with  him  and  that  Pope  Paul 
VI  would  not  agree  with  him  either: 
"...for  the  church  it  is  a question  not 
only  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  ever 
wider  geographic  areas  or  to  ever 
greater  numbers  of  people,  but  also 
of  affecting  and  as  it  were  upsetting 
through  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
humankind's  criteria  of  judgement, 
determining  values,  points  of  inter- 
est, lines  of  thought,  sources  of 
inspiration  and  models  of  life, 
which  are  in  contrast  with  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation." 
(On  Evangelization  in  the  Modern 
World,  Pope  Paul  VI.) 

Fr.  Ovey  Mohammed  makes  the 
necessity  of  interfaith  dialogue  very 
clear.  This  dialogue  is  also  part  of 
the  Gospel  imperative  to  reach  out 
to  others  and  to  build  a better 
world. 

Scarboro  Missions  deals  with  poli- 
tics and  invasion,  interfaith  dia- 
logue and  creation  from  the  point  of 
view,  the  vantage  point,  of  the 
Gospel.  What  does  the  Gospel  say 
about  the  politics  of  Nicaragua  or 
the  problems  with  our 
environment?  We  must  apply  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God  to  all  of  life. 
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By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


Daniel  Ortega  and  members  of  the 
Sandinista  government  have  a De  cam 
al  Pueblo,  that  is,  a face-  to-face 
meeting  with  the  people. 


‘Wednesday,  juiy  26, 
live 


ednesday,  jdy  19, 1989  - 
9doyoga(ya 

Out  at  Hernan  Garcia's  farm  we  are 
cutting  fenceposts  for  a piece  of 
land  alongside  the  church  and  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  from  Managua. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  reviewing  10  years 
of  the  Sandinista  Revolution  in 
Nicaragua.  Estimates  of  the  crowd 
run  to  300,000.  A surprise,  because 
many  people  were  thinking  that  the 
Sandinistas  would  be  losing  support 
of  the  population  because  of  the 
lingering  war  and  uncontrollable 
inflation.  To  have  a government  re- 


1989  - 9doyogalpa 

Feast  of  St.  Anne, 
patron  of  our  parish  in 
Moyogalpa.  People 
here  are  proud  of  their 
religious  traditions 
and  careful  too  to 
preserve  their  cus- 
toms. Today  though, 
there  is  a new  kind  of 
excitement  in  the  small 
island  town.  Daniel 
Ortega  is  coming  at 
noon. 

As  the  large  passen- 
ger boat  from  Granada 
comes  to  the  dock,  the 
islanders  press  for- 
ward towards  the 
beach  to  get  a look  at 
this  man  that  every- 
body calls  Daniel. 
Striking  an  immediate  rapport,  the 
President  breaks  away  from  a 
receiving  line  to  go  and  talk  with 
the  kids  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barbed  wire  fence.  Then  everybody 
walks  up  the  street  together.  An 
easygoing  relationship  is 
established,  giving  the  people  a 
sense  of  discovering  their  own 
history. 

The  island  people  do  not  see 
themselves  as  part  of  the  Sandinista 
story.  They  did  not  have  the  experi- 
ence of  repression  under  the 
Somozas,  didn't  participate  in  the 
insurrection  of  1979,  haven't  known 
at  first-  hand  the  hardships  of  the 
eight-  year-old  war  with  the  United 


R,  Smith,  S.F.M, 


elected  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  worst  cases 
of  inflation  does  seem 
a little  improbable. 
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The  final  FSLN  (Sandinista  National 
Liberation  Front)  rally  attracted  500,000. 
Here  the  people  walk  towards  the 
meeting  place  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Managua. 


States-sponsored  Contras. 

A platform  is  prepared  on  the 
street  in  front  of  the  church  for  a De 
Cara  al  Pueblo  (’facing  the  people'). 
This  is  like  a town  meeting  and 
Daniel  begins  by  saying  that  he  has 
participated  in  700  meetings  of  this 
kind  all  over  the  country  while  he 
has  been  president.  The  people 
speak  out  about  their  problems, 
some  big,  most  small.  The  president 
is  a good  listener  and  takes  a lively 
part  in  the  discussions,  even  in  what 
borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

You  get  the  impression  that  what 
you  have  here  in  Nicaragua  is  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  people.  It  seems, 
though,  that  the  Americans  have 
some  kind  of  problem  with  this 
system. 


It's  a good  day  for  the  people,  a 
good  day  for  the  president,  too,  who 
is  completely  at  ease  in  this  setting. 
Daniel  Ortega  must  be  one  of  the 
most  charismatic  persons  in  public 
life  today,  the  personification  of  a 
whole  people  who  have  had  to 
carry  on  their  struggle  for  1 0 years. 
He  closes  his  short  talk  with  the 
people,  saying  "I  just  want  to  see  a 
Nicaragua  that  is  happy." 

Although  the  visit  to  the  island 
was  undoubtedly  a bit  of  pre-elec- 


toral  campaigning,  it  was  also  a 
break  from  pressures,  a time  to 
gather  strength  for  what  lay  ahead. 
Back  in  Managua  the  following 
week,  in  a non-stop  meeting  that 
lasted  24  hours,  the  president 
worked  out  an  election  agreement 
among  the  22  political  parties  of  the 
country.  Then  it  was  on  to 
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Honduras  with  this  agreement  in 
hand  for  a meeting  of  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  presidents  to  work 
out  a calendar  for  the  disbandment 
of  the  Contra  military  force. 

Sunday,  Octokr  14, 1989  - La  ‘Pabma 

In  the  village  of  La  Paloma,  in  the 
tattered  school  house,  a solemn 
process  is  underway.  Nine  persons 
from  the  community  are  guiding 
their  neighbours  through  the  steps 


of  voter  registration.  The  different 
political  affiliations  of  the  communi- 
ty work  together  at  what  almost 
seems  to  be  something  sacred.  The 
same  thing  is  happening  over  the 
whole  country  on  these  four  Sun- 
days of  October  that  have  been  set 
aside  for  voter  registration. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  90  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  have  regis- 
tered. A total  of  1,752,000  persons 
over  the  age  of  16  may  vote  in  the 
Nicaraguan  election.  What  is 
notable  here  on  the  island  is  how 
the  Sandinistas  have  their  people  go 
from  house  to  house  urging  all  to 
register,  even  those  likely  to  vote 
against  the  revolution. 

Christmas,  1989  ■ 9doyoga[pa 

People  on  the  island  are  content  to 
celebrate  Christmas  in  a quiet  man- 
ner, but  news  does  break  through 
about  what  is  happening  in  Pana- 
ma, and  in  Romania  when  the  last 
of  the  hardline  Marxist  rules  comes 
to  an  end. 

American  warships  off  the  coast 
of  Colombia,  the  invasion  of  Pana- 
ma, events  in  El  Salvador  in 
November,  open  interference  in  the 
election  in  Nicaragua,  these  things 
point  to  the  real  conflict  in  the 
world  today,  not  an  ideological 
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The  election  poster  reads: 
"Nicaraguans:  Your  vote  is  valid,  you 
decide." 


G.  Curry,  S.RM. 


conflict  between  East  and  West,  but 
conflict  between  North  and  South, 
between  the  rich  and  powerful 
industrialized  nations  of  the  North 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  of  the  South  who 
have  carried  the  burden  of  exploita- 
tion and  domination  for  centuries. 

Saturday,  d)ecmkr  30, 1989  ■ 
9doyoga[pa 

The  older  people  of  the  community 
come  out  in  their  Sunday  best  and 
walk  with  a quick  step  this  Saturday 
morning  as  they  gather  on  the  dock 
to  receive  Violeta  Chamorro,  the 
candidate  of  the  coalition  of  forces 
that  the  United  States  is  financing  to 
oppose  the  Frente  Sandinista  in  the 
February  elections. 

One  of  the  several  ways  of  look- 
ing at  events  in  Nicaragua  is  to  see 
the  conflict  of  generations  in  the 
background  of  the  political  process. 
The  Sandinistas  are  generally  the 
young  people,  although  of  course 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  be 
noted.  The  National  Opposition 
Union  (UNO)  is  the  standard  bearer 
of  those  who  feel  left  out  in  the  10 
years  of  revolution.  Here,  the  older 
folk,  remembering  a more  tranquil 


past  in  their  lives,  think  that  the 
UNO  can  turn  back  the  pages  of 
time. 

Not  too  many  young  people  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  crowd  in  the  open 
plaza  as  the  town  elders  try  to  cre- 
ate a climate  of  excitement  around 
their  elegant  candidate,  Violeta 
Barrios,  the  widow  of  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro,  a newspaper  publisher 
whose  assassination  in  1978  trig- 
gered the  revolt  against  the 
Somozas.  Now  Violeta,  chosen  as 
the  person  to  attract  the  protest 
vote,  places  all  the  blame  for  the 
people’s  problems  on  the  Sandinista 
administration.  She  has  no  words  of 
criticism  for  the  United  States-spon- 
sored  Contra  war  that  has  devastat- 
ed the  economy  of  the  country  and 
left  over  30,000  Nicaraguans  dead. 

In  fact,  the  UNO  and  the  Contra 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  - the 
United  States  opposition  to  the  San- 
dinista Revolution.  The  Americans 
go  after  the  Sandinistas  claiming 
they  are  Communists.  Meanwhile 
the  Communist  party  of  Nicaragua 
is  one  of  the  14  parties  that  make  up 
the  UNO,  receiving  dollars  from  the 
United  States  government  to  oppose 
the  Sandinista  Revolution. 


"Wednesday,  January  3, 1990  - 
Managua 

The  missionary  communities  work- 
ing in  Nicaragua  crowd  into  the 
parish  church  of  San  Patricio  on  the 
outskirts  of  Managua  for  the  funeral 
mass  of  Sister  Maureen  Courtney,  a 
St.  Inez  nun  from  Milwaukee  killed 
in  a Contra  ambush  in  the  north  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

The  American  Capuchin  bishop, 
Pablo  Schmidt,  left  Managua  with 
four  sisters  at  7 am,  heading 
towards  the  Atlantic  Coast  where 
they  work.  Near  the  end  of  the  day, 
in  the  growing  darkness,  their  car 
was  hit  by  a rocket  and  rifle  fire  that 
left  two  sisters  dead,  Maureen  and  a 
local  Indian  sister.  The  Bishop  and 
another  local  sister  were  wounded. 

"Wednesday,  January  24, 1990 

There  is  a pause  in  the  life  of  our 
town  this  morning.  As  Yamil,  my 
colourful  five-year-old  neighbour 
explained  to  me,  "Daniel  is  coming." 

The  main  street  flashes  in  the 
morning  sun  from  the  black  and  red 
plastic  streamers  of  the  Sandinista 
flags  that  have  gone  up  overnight. 
There  is  only  an  air  of  expectation, 
offices  are  closed,  almost  no  move- 
ment of  traffic  this  morning  as  the 
few  vehicles  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island  where  the  president 
arrives  by  helicopter  at  9 o'clock. 

In  Esquipulas,  the  next  village 
down  the  road,  an  old  woman  died 
the  evening  before  and  arrange- 
ments are  finally  concluded  for  her 
funeral  at  2:30  pm,  a convenient 
distraction  for  the  community 
which  would  just  as  soon  be  left 
alone  and  not  hear  about  Daniel 
Ortega  or  the  revolution. 

A crowd  has  gathered  by  3 pm  to 
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of  history  going  for  him. 


receive  the  president.  There  is  of 
course  excitement  in  the  air  with  the 
television  cameras  among  the 
crowd,  the  observers  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  vendors  with 
their  bells  tinkling,  a musical  group 
on  stage  warming  up  the  crowd. 
And  the  colours  of  the  Sandinistas; 
this  is  a T-shirt  and  baseball  cap 


campaign.  In  all  sizes  and  colours 
the  message  is  the  same,  "Daniel 
Presidente". 

In  the  late  afternoon  there  is  a stir 
in  the  crowd  as  the  horses  come  into 
town.  The  president  stands  out 
dressed  in  a red  shirt  and  looking 
younger  than  his  39  years.  In  his 
remarks  at  the  start,  he  talks  of  his 
day,  about  meeting  the  old  woman's 
funeral  and  then  going  to  the  ceme- 
tery with  the  family.  Today  he 
speaks  to  the  people  about  three 
things,  the  obligatory  military  ser- 
vice, the.  condition  of  the  economy 
and  the  elections. 

The  end  of  the  day  though  is 
what  shows  the  bonding  between 
the  people  and  Daniel  Ortega  as  the 
crowd  presses  forward  to  make  this 
contact  with  their  president.  As 
night  falls,  Daniel  goes  out  to  Her- 
nan  Garcia's  house  for  supper.  Her- 
nan's  wife,  Ligia,  lost  three  brothers 
in  the  Insurrection  against  Somoza 
10  years  ago.  Daniel  Ortega  has  a lot 


Monday,  d-cdniary  19, 1990 

Arriving  in  Managua  to  meet  up 
with  the  visitors  who  have  come 
from  Canada  for  the  election,  the 
atmosphere  has  become  festive, 
perhaps  more  like  a coronation  or 
inauguration  than  an  election.  Old 


friends  of  the  revolution  and  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  moving 
around  the  city.  There  is  clearly 
excitement  in  the  air  as  the  colours 
and  sounds  of  the  Sandinistas  pre- 
vail in  the  city. 

"Wednesday,  d-ebruary  21, 1990 

The  day  begins  at  midnight  with  a 
convoy  of  trucks  heading  out  from 
the  Huembes  Market  going  to  the 
south  on  the  Pan  American  highway 
to  bring  in  the  Sandinista  support- 
ers to  the  big  rally  in  the  afternoon. 
Througlj  the  night,  groups  of  work- 
ers are  on  the  street  putting  up  the 
red  and  black  flags. and  streamers  of 
the  FSLN  (Sandinista  National  Lib- 
eration Front).  In  the  morning  most 
people  come  out  wearing  some 
Sandinista  identification.  It  appears 
as  though  the  whole  city  of  Man- 
agua is  Sandinista  as  it  is  rare  to  see 
the  person  who  does  not  wear  a 
Daniel  baseball  cap  or  T-shirt. 


Once  noon  passes,  the  people 
start  to  move,  on  foot  or  with  trans- 
portation towards  the  rallying 
points,  until  the  crowd  turns  into  a 
swollen  river  that  overflows  the 
kilometre-long,  four-lane  boulevard. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  coming  on  the 
highway  from  the  north  leading 
another  mass  of  people.  What 
strikes  us  coming  from  the  outside 
is  the  excitement,  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  the  sense  of  well-being 
shared  by  all,  and  Daniel's  words 
from  last  July  come  to  mind,  "I  only 
want  to  see  a Nicaragua  that  is 
happy." 

The  meeting  point  is  down  by  the 
lakeshore.  We  stop  about  a kilome- 
tre from  the  stage,  amazed  at  the  sea 
of  people  spreading  into  every 
vacant  corner.  This  is  in  itself  a hap- 
pening, to  be  together  to  share  in  a 
common  cause,  to  be  making  histo- 
ry with  the  joy  of  a people  who  have 
seen  so  much  of  sacrifice  in  their 
lives.  We  move  into  the  crowd  and 
towards  the  centre,  caught  up,  too, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  campaign 
music,  the  bright  colours  that  all 
proclaim  Daniel  Presidente,  but 
most  of  all  caught  in  the  contagious 
alegria  (joyfulness)  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Daniel  finally  spoke  to  the  half 
million  crowd  and  once  again  you 
could  see  the  bonding,  the  empathy. 
It  was  more  like  a great  big  party. 


The  United  Nations  observers  come 
across  to  the  island  and  in  the 
evening  come  to  stay  with  us  in  the 
parish  house.  One  is  a Brazilian 
economist  working  in  the  United 
Nations  Office  in  Santiago,  Chile. 


'hjact,  tk  iH^lO  ml  tk  Contra  are  two  sides  of  tk 
same  coin  ■ tk  ‘United States  opposition  to  tk 
Sandinista ‘^evolution.' 


"J-riday,  ffebmary23, 1990  ■ 
Moyogabpa 
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‘Wkt  strlies  us  coming  from  tk  outside  is  tk 
eicitmnt,  tk  Happiness  of  tk  peopk,  tk  sense  of 
mil-king  shared  hy  all  and  Daniels  uiordsfron  last 
duly  come  to  mind,  'I  only  mnt  to  see  a 9(icaragua 
that  is  happy." 


The  other  is  from  East 
Germany,  a professor  of 
Latin  American  litera- 
ture. Both  are  young 
and  happy  to  be  on 
hand  for  this  event.  We 
go  out  to  say  hello  to 
some  families,  to  get  the 
feel  of  island  life.  Com- 
ing home  we  catch  the 
BBC  and  the  first  item  of  news  is  the 
deployment  of  the  U.N.  observers  to 
their  posts  throughout  Nicaragua. 

Saturday,  IfeSniary  24, 1990  - 
Udoyogalya 

From  the  Evangelical  church  the 
next  street  over  comes  the  sound  of 
singing  at  4 in  the  morning  which 
gets  most  of  us  on  the  go.  Through 
the  day  we  meet  other  observers. 

Bill  Warden  from  Calgary,  who  is 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  folks  from  Baintree 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Washington. 

In  the  afternoon  I go  out  for  mass 
in  La  Flor,  the  mass  I would  normal- 
ly have  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Petrona  is  decorating  the  altar  as 
though  she  is  preparing  for  a fiesta. 
On  the  way  home  I see  they  have 
the  church  in  La  Concepcion  ready 
for  a vigil.  It  is  the  same  all  along 
the  way  and  I begin  to  realize  how 
deeply  this  event  is  touching  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  how  they 
would  go  to  their  churches  to 
express  their  feelings.  It  is  as  if  the 
fears  and  frustrations,  the  long  time 
of  sacrifice  and  sorrow  is  coming  to 
an  end.  On  this  day  I feel  I am 
among  the  freest  people  in  this 
world. 


Sunday,  9-cbruary  25,.  1990  - 
‘Jdoyogalya 

At  7 in  the  morning  I take  a walk 
down  to  the  nearby  polling  station 
where  voting  is  now  beginning.  In 
silence  the  president  and  various 
other  officials  are  organizing  their 
duties.  Outside,  103  of  my  neigh- 
bours are  already  lined  up  waiting 
to  vote.  The  day  remains  quiet  and 
only  at  about  10  at  night  when  the 
United  Nations  observers  come  in 
with  their  radios,  do  I begin  to  find 
out  about  the  trends.  At  first,  I 
thought  it  was  a local  reaction  until 
I realized  it  was  a pattern  across  the 
whole  country  - the  vote  for  the 
UNO  and  against  the  Sandinistas. 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1990 

Yesterday,  the  country  was  really  in 
a state  of  shock  and  only  today  is 
there  a reaction,  first  coming  from 
the  Sandinistas  who  hear  Daniel 
Ortega  spell  out  the  new  reality, 
"government  from  below"  as  he  put 
it.  Then,  100,000  strong,  the 
Sandinistas  gather  before  the  presi- 
dential offices.  There  are  no  speech- 
es, just  a show  of  support  and 
appreciation  for  Daniel  Ortega  who 
is  there  waving  at  the  crowd  for  half 
an  hour.  If  George  Bush  and  the 
American  government  thought  they 
had  gotten  rid  of  Daniel  Ortega  and 
the  Sandinistas  with  this  election. 


then  they  are 
going  to  be  in  for  a 
surprise.  This 
meeting  was  even 
more  emotional, 
more  impressive, 
than  the  gathering 
of  half  a million 
earlier  because  this 
was  a return  to  a 
former  strength,  finding  the  will,  the 
good  cheer,  the  togetherness,  to  start 
out  again,  to  go  on  struggling,  when 
they  had  gotten  to  the  threshold  of 
peace  and  then  had  everything 
taken  away  from  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  long  can  this  keep  up. 
Our  fear  is  that  the  Nicaraguans, 
yearning  for  peace,  rejected  the 
Sandinistas  just  at  the  moment 
when  peace  is  possible  and  instead 
of  gaining  peace  through  the  elec- 
tion, have  opened  the  way  to  more 
years  of  conflict,  not  now  in  the 
mountains  but  in  their  towns,  vil- 
lages and  families.  Some  day,  the 
United  States  will  rue  the  day  for 
what  it  has  caused  in  Nicaragua. 

Editor's  Note:  During  my  10  days 
in  Nicaragua,  I wrote  many  notes  as 
preparation  for  an  article  I would  write. 
Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Robert  (Buddy) 
Smith,  with  whom  I stayed  while  in 
Nicaragua,  gave  me  the  above  article 
which  I felt  expressed  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  over  a longer  period  of  time, 
so  1 decided  to  share  this  with  you.  I 
refer  you  to  another  article  about 
Nicaragua  written  by  Fr.  Smith  in  the 
September,  1989,  issue  o/ Scarboro 
Missions.  °o 
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Panama 

Invasion 

An  Interview  with  Dan  Calden 
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In  late  Februan/,  I visited  Pana- 
ma for  a few  days  on  my  way 
back  from  Nicaragua.  Needless 
to  say  1 was  curious  to  see  the 
aftermath  of  the  United  States 
invasion  which  occurred  two 
months  previous  to  my  visit. 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  is 
director  of  the  Interamerican  Coopera- 
tive Institute  in  Panama  City.  Through 
him  I met  Dan  Calden,  who  teaches  at 
the  Institute  and  who  lost  his  home  as  a 
result  of  the  American  invasion. 

Scarboro  Missions:  First  of  all, 

Dan,  tell  us  a little  about  yourself. 

Dan  Calden:  Well,  I am  44  years  old, 
married,  a grandfather.  I am  Pana- 
manian by  birth  although  my  first 
language  is  English  and  my  second, 
Spanish.  I have  been  working  with 
the  government  for  17  years  in  the 
field  of  popular  theatre  helping  the 
indigenous  groups  and  the  landless 
farmers  to  express  their  lives  in 
theatre  - to  tell  their  story  in  plays, 
music  and  song. 


G.  Curry,  S.F.M. 

racial  make  up  of  Panama? 

Dan:  Panama  has  a population  of  2.5 
million,  a large  group  are  the  blacks, 
making  up  30-40  percent  of  the  total 
population.  There  are  two  groups  of 
blacks,  the  colonial  black  who  came 
from  Africa  through  Spain,  and  the 
West  Indian  black  who  came  from 
Africa  through  the  British  Colonies 
of  Barbados  and  Jamaica. 

There  are  three  main  groups  of 
indigenous  people,  the  Kunas, 
about  47-50,000,  the  Guaymies, 
about  120,000,  and  the  Emberas, 
about  15-17,000.  Each  of  these 
indigenous  groups  has  its  own 
social  and  political  structures,  its 
own  religion  and  customs  and  lan- 
guage, and  of  course  they  are  very 
poor.  The  rest  of  the  population  are 
Chocoes,  a white-  Spanish  mixture 
who  carry  on  the  Spanish  culture 
and  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the 
population. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Where  were  you 
during  the  recent  invasion  of  Pana- 
ma? 


Scarboro  Missions:  What  is  the 


Ships  moving  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  save  20  days  of 
ocean  travel  and  pay  over  $350  million 
in  canal  fees.  Panama  Canal. 


Dan:  Well  1 was  right  in  the  middle 
of  it  because  Noriega's  headquarters 
were  very  close  to  the  apartment 
complex  in  which  we  were  living. 
About  11:30  pm  we  were  awakened 
by  a very  loud  explosion  and  our 
building  shook,  we  dropped  to  the 
floor  and  were  soon  covered  in 
shattered  glass.  The  bombing  con- 
tinued until  about  5 am.  We  did  not 
think  we  would  live.  When  the 
bombing  ceased  I looked  out  the 
window.  All  of  the  wooden  houses 
in  the  area  were  on  fire.  I could  hear 
rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  between 
the  United  States  and  Panamanian 
troops  and  as  well  the  Dignity  Bat- 
talion. 

We  were  ordered  out  of  the 
building  and  as  we  left  the  lobby 
my  wife  and  children  and  1,  our 
hands  held  high  above  our  heads, 
we  faced  United  States  marines, 
guns  trained  on  us,  moving  us  away 
from  the  apartment.  1 saw  piles  of 
bodies,  I would  guess  around  500. 
Panamanian  soldiers  were  piled  on 
top  of  each  other,  I even  saw  a few 
moving  among  all  those  that  were 
dead.  An  American  tank  had  driven 
over  a car  and  the  man  inside  the 
car  was  crushed  to  death. 

They  led  us  away  from  the  area 
to  a place  where  we  would  stay.  1 
immediately  looked  around  to  find 
a way  out.  1 did  not  want  their  char- 
ity. I was  allowed  to  leave  and  it 
took  us  eight  hours  to  get  to  a 
friend's  house  as  we  had  to  pass 
through  two  areas  where  fighting 
was  taking  place.  My  friend  took  me 
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and  my  family  in.  I tried  to  go  back 
to  my  house  but  the  area  was  closed 
off  by  the  Americans. 

1 am  still  living  with  my  friend.  I 
am  homeless.  What  cost  me  $70.00  a 
month  to  rent  in  the  city  before  the 
invasion  now  costs  $250.00  and  1 
cannot  afford  that.  My  job  with  the 
government  is  in  jeopardy.  This  new 
government  does  not  want  me  to 
continue  with  popular  theatre,  they 
want  me  to  do  classical 
Shakespeare,  etc.  But  to  me  that  is 
empty  and  useless  for  the  poor 
people  of  Panama. 

So  my  home  is  gone,  my  job  is  in 
question.  Not  very  positive! 

There  are  2000  families  still  living 
in  hangars  on  one  of  the  American 
air  bases.  Today  they  are  demon- 
strating in  several  parts  of  the  city 
to  show  their  frustration.  They  have 
been  promised  resettlement  and 
nothing  has  happened.  The  demon- 
strators are  joined  by  President 
Endara  who  fasts  in  order  to  get  the 


The  U.S.  Solution 

T he  widely  published  acceptance  from  the  Panamanian  people,  includ- 
ing  many  refugees,  of  the  invasion  seems  almost  more  shocking  than 
the  invasion  itself.  But  this, response  must  be  understood  in  the  context 
of  a country  that  has  been  'occupied'  culturally,  economically,  political- 
ly, ideologically  and  militarily  by  the  United  States  for  nearly  a century. 

. "Everything  that  is  gringo  (from  the  United  States)  has  always  been 
seen  as  a status  symbol  in  Panama,"  said  sociologist  Cecilia  S.  Moreno. 
"The  United  States  has  always  been  looked  to  as  the  solution  to  people's 
problems.  Eor  four  generations,  mothers  have  dreamed  of  their  sons 
getting  jobs  in  the  Panama  Canal,  because  the  salaries  are  better,  the 
pensions  are  better.  But  this  search  for  salvation  in  something  from 
outside  is  a false  search.  (National  Catholic  Reporter.) 


people  to  believe  in  him  and  to 
support  him.  He  is  from  the  busi- 
ness class  and  from  the  rich.  I am 
sure  he  will  undo  some  of  the  laws 
protecting  workers  put  into  effect  by 
former  President  Torres.  Torres  was 
from  the  worker  class  and  devel- 
oped a code  of  laws  to  protect  them. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  about 
operation  'Just  Cause'  - was  it  truly 
a just  cause? 

Dan:  Panama  is  very  important  to 
the  United  States.  Prom  here  they 
can  control  Central  America  and  are 
close  to  South  America.  They  can 


also  control  the  Canal.  They  have  14 
military  bases  here,  some  very  large. 
The  Treaty  is  coming  to  an  end  and 
the  United  States  will  have  to  give 
the  Canal  zone  back  to  Panama. 

I believe  'Just  Cause'  was  an  irre- 
sponsible action  not  only  by  the 
United  States  but  by  people  in  our 
own  country.  Better  the  United 
States  than  Noriega.  But  the  prob- 
lem here  was  not  Noriega.  The 
Panamanian  army  and  Noriega 
were  both  creations  of  the  United 
States.  Noriega  went  against  them 
and  they  were  afraid  that  he  would 
become  stronger  and  that  they 
would  lose  control  here.  So,  to  pro- 


The  Sense  of  National  Dignity 


U 


ntil  recently,  texts  in  Panamani- 
an grade  schools  were  sent  from 
U.S.  publishing  houses,  sociolo- 
gist Moreno  said.  The  grammar 
was  Spanish,  but  the  neighbour- 
hood dog  was  named  Spot  and 
drawings  of  local  schoolhouses 
and  fire  stations  came  complete 
with  U.S.  flags. 

In  line  with  history,  just  days 
after  the  U.S.  invasion,  new  Dairy 
Queen  advertisements  on  televi- 
sion appeared.  They  came  com- 


plete with  a U.S.  soldier  in  cam- 
ouflage winking  at  a beautiful 
Panamanian  woman.  While  the 
soldier  eats  his  ice  cream,  a jingle 
in  the  background  chants,  "It's  a 
causa  justa"  (just  cause).  The  ads 
sold  whipped  pineapple  milk- 
shakes, a pun  on  Noriega's  nick- 
name "Pineapple  Face". 

"The  people  have  lived  for  so 
many  years  under  the  shadow  of 
a Capitalist  presence  that  it  does- 
n't surprise  me  now  that  they 
have  come  out  in  favour  of  the 


gringo,"  said,  the  Vincentian 
Father  Alan  McLellan.  "As  long  as 
there  are  U.S.  military  bases  in 
Panama,  it  is,  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  Panamanians  to 
develop  a sense  of  national  digni- 
ty and  a desire  for  sovereignty. 

We  have  realized  that  the  focus  of 
our  evangelization  must  change. 
We  must  help  the  poor  dig  down 
to  their  roots  because  the  accep- 
tance of  domination  by  the  United 
States  is  very  strong."  (National 
Catholic  Reporter.) 
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tect  their  interests,  they  planned 
Just  Cause’.  The  United  States  have 
had  control  and  they  wanted  to 
keep  that  control.  1 am  not  sure  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Canal.  1 only  know 
of  its  vital  and  strategic  value.  The 
average  ship  passing  through  it 
saves  20  davs  of  ocean  trav^el  that 
would  cost  10-12  times  the  fee  that 
is  paid  to  use  the  Canal. 


Scarboro  Missions:  At  the  time  the 
people  seemed  to  welcome  the  Unit- 
ed States  invasion.  How  do  they 
feel  about  it  now? 

Dan:  I think  some  are  changing  their 
minds.  1 think  many  Panamanians 
want  to  be  free  to  govern  their  own 
country.  The  United  States  continu- 
ally sells  the  world  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  example  of  perfection.  Where 
the  United  States  is,  there  is  devel- 
opment, there  is  progress,  there  is 
democracy. 

We  Panamanians  were  educated 


to  believe  that.  When  1 went  to 
school  we  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July,  right  here  in  Panama!  We  were 
educated  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  was  not  harmful,  that 
it  would  defend  the  Canal  where  we 
could  not.  For  many  this  education 
has  undermined  their  sense  of 
nationality  as  Panamanians.  Their 
image  of  self  is  clouded  in  that  they 


are  not  sure  who  they  are.  For  exam- 
ple, many  of  those  made  homeless 
by  the  war  are  thankful  to  the 
Americans,  really  feel  it  was  a 'just 
cause.' 

During  the  invasion,  the  Dignity 
Battalions  fought  for  Panama.  Nor- 
iega's army  did  not,  most  of  them 
surrendered.  But  the  Dignity  Battal- 
ions also  included  Panamanian 
nationalists  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They  fought  against  the  U.S.  aggres- 
sion for  Panamanian  independence 
and  many  in  Panama  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

People  are  educated  to  think  in  a 


certain  way.  After  this  form  of  edu- 
cation, they  do  not  understand  what 
is  in  their  best  interests.  To  undo  the 
United  States  influence  here  is  very 
difficult.  Even  a great  effort  at  edu- 
cation will  take  years  to  change  the 
mind  set  of  Panamanians,  to  help 
them  to  think  of  their  own  nation  as 
sovereign  and  independent  and  not 
controlled  by  outsiders. 

Scarboro  Missions:  At  the  time  of 
the  invasion  the  official  number  of 
dead  was  given  as  23.  Is  this  true? 

Dan:  That  is  ridiculous.  I myself  saw 
at  least  500  bodies  in  my  area  of  the 
city.  Five  other  areas  of  the  city  were 
attacked  and  a number  of  places 
outside  the  city,  other  cities,  were 
attacked.  (A  human  rights  group 
put  the  number  of  dead  at  approxi- 
mately 650  with  200  more  people 
still  missing  and  unaccounted.) 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  has  been 
the  role  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

Dan:  My  opinion  is  that  the  church 
in  Panama  does  not  have  a strong 
commitment  to  the  poor,  or  to  the 
grassroots  organizations  that  work 
with  the  poor.  I have  dealt  with 
them  a lot.  I think  this  allegiance  is 
always  to  the  dominant  force. 

Scarboro  Missions:  A word  in  con- 
clusion, Dan. 

Dan:  I am  trying  to  be  fair  in  what  1 
say,  but  I believe  that  even  if  we 
were  poorer  we  would  have  more 
dignity  than  we  have  now.  Poverty 
would  not  steal  away  our  dignity, 
but  our  lack  of  independence  and 
sovereignty,  this  takes  away  our 
dignity.  oo 


I 


The  Dead  Truth 

P riests,  laity,  religious  and  two  Panamanian  bishops  have  expressed 
concerns  that  Panamanian  and  U.S,  authorities  have  obstructed  investi- 
gations of  the  number  of  people  who  died  during  the  December  20 
invasion  of  Panama  by  U.S.  troops. 

"We  are  worried  about  the  hindrances  presented  by  Panamanian  and 
U.S.  officials  to  human  rights  groups  attempting  to  establish  data  on 
the  number  of  dead  during  the  invasion,"  the  statement  signed  by  120 
Christian  leaders  said. 

Statistics  published  in  the  Panama  City  archdiocese  weekly.  Panora- 
ma Catolico,  tally  655  Panamanian  deaths  among  civilians  and  military. 
But  independent  sources,  including  the  Evangelical  Methodist  Church 
and  human  rights  groups,  say  2,000  civilian  deaths  would  be  a conser- 
vative estimate.  (National  Catholic  Reporter). 
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A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


CENTRE  PAGE  POSTER 


Swords  Into  Ploughshares 


The  Centre  Page  Poster  is  one  of 
a series  of  six  Contemporary 
Scriptural  Posters  which  we  have 
been  featuring.  Ideal  for  use  in 
schools,  parishes,  home  or  office. 
Actual  dimensions  17"x22". 
Available  in  sets  of  six  posters. 


In  the  passage  from  which  this 
verse  is  taken,  Micah  offers  a 
grand  vision  of  the  messianic  king- 
dom. Verses  1-4  speak  of  whole 
nations  streaming  into  the  "Temple 
of  Yahweh"  to  learn  His  ways.  Bow- 
ing to  His  authority,  they  will  have 
no  more  use  for  instruments  of  war: 
there  will  be  no  place  for  sword,  or 
spear  or  military  training  in  this 
kingdom  of  peace. 

Today  this  passage  is  particularly 
relevant.  At  one  level  it  is  asking  us 
to  undergo  an  "economic  conver- 
sion," to  use  our  technical  skills  to 
make  things  that  are  useful,  rather 
than  weapons  that  destroy.  But  at  a 
deeper  level,  it  calls  for  a fundamen- 
tal change  of  heart,  a conversion 
from  the  aggressiveness  and  lack  of 
trust  that  resort  to  "swords"  and 
"spears"  to  the  trust  and  creative 
harmony  with  nature  symbolized  by 
"ploughshares"  and  "pruning 


hooks."  Once  the  values  of  the  King- 
dom are  accepted,  "nation  will  not 
lift  sword  against  nation,  there  will 
be  no  more  training  for  war,"  and 
"each  will  sit  under  his  vine  and  fig 
tree,  with  no  one  to  trouble  him." 

But  peace,  sh.alom,  is  far  more 
than  the  absence  of  war.  Embracing 
the  whole  of  life,  it  implies  a com- 
munity of  right  relationships— with 
God,  with  one's  neighbour  and  with 
the  whole  of  creation.  It  is  about 
"lifestyle"  in  the  deepest  sense, 
"Jubilee  living."  The  trumpet  blast 
announcing  the  Jubilee  was  sound- 
ed on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Leviti- 
cus 25:9)— reconciliation  with  God 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  restora- 
tion of  right  relationships.  Then, 
during  the  year,  land,  as  the  basic 
source  of  wealth  in  an  agricultural 
community,  was  to  be  returned  to 
its  original  owners;  slaves  were  to 
be  liberated  and  debts  cancelled. 
What  is  more,  all  this  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a matter  of  justice,  not 
charity— a far  cry,  this,  from  the 
national  security  state,  which  pro- 
tects itself  against  external  enemies 
and  internal  dissidents  with  'defen- 
sive' weapons.  (CAFOD.)  °° 


Order  Form  — Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

Yes,  please  send  me set(s)  of  Scarboro  Missions'  Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  at  $5  per  set  (includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  my 

cheque  or  money  order  for , made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 

* Note:  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Posters  to  be  mailed  in  tubes. 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

City  Province  Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 
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FROM 


W VIDEO 
OARBORO 


R O D U C 
Mi  I S S I O 


I ON 

^ i 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  founded  in  1918  by  John 
Mary  Fraser.  Rcsf/css  Mission  Flame 
follows  the  life  of  this  single-mind- 
ed and  determined  priest,  from  his 
roots  in  Toronto  to  his  death  in 
Japan,  after  61  years  of  missionary 
service. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

50  minutes 
$20.00 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 

$20.00 


FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by  Brazil- 
ians, the  role  of  the  Church,  and  his 
own  growth  as  a priest.  Study  guide 
available. 


FORMAT: 

LENGTH: 

PRICE: 


VHS 

26  minutes 
$20.00 


You  C A 


ALSO  ORDER 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR  MAN  WITH  A MISSION 

JUSTICE 


FOREMAN  OF  OCOA 

Produced  by  CFQC-TV  in  Saska- 
toon, this  programme  features  the 
work  of  Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn.  Hosted  by  Fr.  Bob  Ogle,  the 
show  looks  at  some  of  the  larger 
problems  facing  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  - ecological  destruc- 
tion caused  by  deforestation  over 
the  last  30  years,  Lou's  efforts  at 
reforestation  and  other  develop- 
ment work,  and  the  need  for  funda- 
mental land  reform. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $16.00 


In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Fr.  Har- 
vey Steele,  but  in  Latin  America, 
where  he  helped  found  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  he's  known  as 
"Padre  Pablo."  This  film  from  Cana- 
media  Productions  looks  at  the 
work  of  Harvey  Steele  and  the  insti- 
tution he  founded  in  Panama.  A 
shorter  version  of  this  film  was 
shown  on  CBC's  Man  Alive. 
FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


This  CBC  Man  Alive  television  pro- 
gramme features  the  life  of  a 
remarkable  Canadian  Catholic,  Fr. 
Bob  Ogle.  A priest  from  Rosetown, 
Saskatchewan,  Fr.  Ogle  has  worked 
as  a missionary  in  Brazil  and  is  a 
former  Member  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa.  The  programme  features 
Ogle's  work  in  Brazil  and  his  cur- 
rent battle  with  cancer. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $16.00 


ORDER  FORM 

1 WOULD  LIKE  TO 

ORDER  The  followinc  rroductions: 

Please  Print 

Restless  Mission  Flame  

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission  

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions  

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Name 

Foreman  of  Ocoa  

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

Address 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  ftistice  

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $_ 

Man  With  A Mission  

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

City 

Province 

TotS-I 

V-WU/ y VACO/  — 4^_ 

Postal  Code 

Enclosed  is  mv  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

Authorizing  Signature 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4 

Interfaith  Dialogu 


e 


$ 
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An  Interview  with  Professor  Ovey  N.  Mohammed,  S.J. 


s a result  of 
immigration 
patterns  in  the 
past  two  or 
three  decades, 
this  country  is 
becoming  a mosaic  of 
many  faiths.  Today,  for 
example,  there  are  more 
Sikhs  than  Presbyterians  ^ 

in  Canada.  What  is  the 
significance  of  these 
many  non-Christian 
faiths  for  Christian  mission?  To  shed 
light  on  this  important  question,  we 
spoke  to  Professor  Ovey  N.  Mohammed , 
a Jesuit  who  teaches  Systematic  Theolo- 
gy at  Regis  College  in  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  His  specialty  is 
interfaith  dialogue.  Paul  McKenna 
conducted  the  interview  for  Scarboro 
Missions. 


Scarboro  Missions:  How  did  you 
become  interested  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue? 


Professor  Mohammed:  I was  born  of  a 
Hindu  mother  and  a Muslim  father 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
lived  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
These  experiences  combined  with 
graduate  studies  in  world  religions 
have  made  me  multicultural  and 
multireligious  and  explains  my 
interest  as  a Jesuit  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue. 


Hindu  wedding  ceremony,  Georgetown,  Guyana. 


Scarboro  Missions:  First  of  all 
what  is  the  difference  between  ecu- 
menism and  interfaith  dialogue? 

Mohammed:  Ecumenism  refers  to 
dialogue  among  persons  who  are 
Christians,  as  between  Anglicans 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Interfaith 
dialogue  refers  to  dialogue  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  or 
between  one  non-Christian  faith 
and  another,  as  between  Jews  and 
Muslims.  Christians  have  a common 
faith  in  Christ.  Both  Christians  and 
non-Christians,  with  the  exception 
of  some  Buddhists,  have  a common 
faith  in  God. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  do  you 
see  is  the  significance  for  Christians 
of  the  growing  presence  of  other 
religious  faiths  in  Canada? 

Mohammed:  Christians  have  to  find 


answers  to  a host  of 
questions.  To  name  a 
few:  How  should  their 
own  faith  relate  to 
other  faiths  in  a soci- 
ety that  is  religiously 
pluralistic?  Should 
they  take  a stance  of 
rivalry  or  cooperation 
with  respect  to  non- 
Christian  religions? 
What  are  the  chal- 
lenges to  Christian 
conviction  in  a multifaith  society? 
When  different  ways  of  life  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  city,  and  in  the 
same  nation,  how  do  Christians 
decide  what  adjustments  to  make  to 
their  own  beliefs,  and  what  are  they, 
to  insist  upon  as  essential  for  the 
satisfactory  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity? What  sort  of  religious  edu- 
cation should  be  given  in  schools 
when  from  now  on  students  are 
going  to  live  with  people  of  other 
faiths? 

Scarboro  Missions:  Further  along 
these  lines,  people  such  as  priests 
and  ministers  involved  directly  in 
'Christian' ministry,  won't  they 
have  to  face  many  new  issues? 

Mohammed:  Yes,  the  pastoral  issues 
are  many.  As  a Christian  minister, 
how  would  you  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing: A young  couple  is  coming 
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Professor  Ovey 
Mohammed,  S.J. 


for  an  interview  about  their  upcom- 
ing marriage.  But  one  of  the  part- 
ners is  a Muslim!  On  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  would  you  do  a reading 
from  the  Qur'an?  You  are 
approached  by  the  head  of  a Hindu 
group  who  would  like  to  use  the 
church  basement  for  a prayer  meet- 
ing. What  would  be  your  answer.  A 
23-year-old  woman  has  just  been 
killed  in  an  accident,  but  she  has 
been  deeply  influenced  by  Bud- 
dhism. Her  parents  are  devout 
Christians,  and  you  have  to  speak  at 
her  funeral  when  many  of  her  Bud- 
dhist friends  would  be  there.  How 
would  you  console  her  parents? 

How  would  you  speak  of  the  young 
woman's  conv'ersion  to 
Buddhism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  Buddhist 
friends?  In  a hospital 
situation,  do  you 
know  how  to  minister 
to  non-Christians? 

Practitioners  of  eastern 
religions  are  very 
interested  in  prayer. 

Do  you  know  how  to 
give  a retreat  to  a 
Hindu?  Pastoral  issues 
can  be  multiplied  over 
and  over,  and  the  chal- 
lenges are  increasing.  LIFE 


"We  must 


EXPLORE  MODELS 


EOR  DEALING  WITH 


THE  UNITY  OE 
GLOBAL 

CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND  SPIRITUAL 


Scarboro  Missions:  Is 

there  any  biblical 

basis  for  interfaith  dialogue? 

Mohammed:  Yes.  There  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  exclusive  covenant 
with  Abraham,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  For  God's  inclusive  covenant 
with  Noah  embraces  all  humankind 
and  is  a covenant  which  will  never 
end.  Moreover,  this  Noachic 
covenant  reverberates  through  the 


Psalms  and  the 
prophets.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Peter  says 
that  non-Christians,  like 
Christians,  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  Paul 
declares  that  what  can 
be  known  about  God  is  plain  to 
them,  because  God  has  shown  it  to 
them.  Paul  also  says  that  there  is 
glory  and  honour  and  peace  for 
every  one  who  does  good,  the  Jew 
first  and  also  the  Greek,  for  God 
shows  no  partiality.  For  Paul  it 
would  seem  that  salvation  is  not 
based  on  a special  revelation,  since 
in  speaking  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  says  that  it  is  not  the 
hearers  of  the  law 
who  are  righteous 
before  God,  but  the 
doers  who  are  justi- 
fied, and  this  is  possi- 
ble because  what  the 
law  requires  is  writ- 
ten on  their  hearts, 
while  their  conscience 
also  bears  witness. 
When  we  look  at  the 
gospels,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  Jesus 
praised  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  centurion, 
the  faith  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman, 
and  the  faith  of  the 
Canaanite  woman, 
that  is  to  say,  the  faith  of  non-Chris- 
tians. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Why  is  inter- 
faith dialogue  a difficult  issue  for 
Christians? 

Mohammed:  Because  in  the  past 
Christians  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  carriers  of  the 


truth.  Now  they  have 
to  learn  how  to  be 
equal  partners  in 
dialogue.  This  expo- 
sure to  dialogue  is 
threatening.  What 
happens,  for 
instance,  when  they  realize,  and  not 
grudgingly  but  willingly  so,  the 
truth,  grace  and  spiritual  power  of 
other  faiths?  How  does  such  a 
recognition  affect  their  understand- 
ing of  their  own  Christian  faith? 
Should  they  be  willing  to  risk  the 
conversion  of  themselves  to  an 
alternative  faith?  They  have  to  ask 
themselves  if  there  is  an  inherent 
tension,  even  contradiction, 
between  the  mission  of  the  Church 
and  the  loving  respect  owed  by 
Christians  to  all  religions  and  cul- 
tures of  the  world.  Christians  are 
aware  that  though  Christianity  is  a 
world  religion,  Christian  theology 
and  culture  are  Western;  in  fact,  that 
Christianity  has  resisted  learning 
from  non-Western  cultures.  They 
know  that  non-Christians  consider 
Christianity  a Western  religion. 

They  are  aware  that  Christianity 
and  the  expansion  of  the  West  went 
hand  in  hand.  Now  that  the  age  of 
Western  colonialism  is  over,  in  dia- 
logue they  have  to  face  a barrage  of 
accusafions  from  non-Christians 
disadvantaged  by  them:  accusations 
of  arrogance,  oppression,  exploita- 
tion and  even  of  brutalization.  As 
representatives  of  a religion  that  has 
regarded  itself  as  the  apogee  of 
moral,  social,  organizational  and 
technological  progress,  the  accusa- 
tion that  their  so-called  Christian 
faith  was  in  actuality  an  instrument 
of  Northern  Hemispheric  domi- 
nance is  very  disturbing. 
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"Growth  through  dialogue  is,  therefore,  the 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  CALL  TO  A FULL  HUMANITY,  THE 
CALL  TO  WHOLENESS,  AND  SO  TO  HOLINESS;  THE  CALL 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  GOD'S  MISSION  TO  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  EVERYWHERE." 


Scarboro  Missions:  How  will  Chris- 
tianity be  affected  by  interreligioiis 
dialogue? 

Mohammed:  As  we  approach  the  21st 
century,  we  are  entering  a new 
phase  of  Christian  theology  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
other  faiths  will  be  new.  Any  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith  must 
include,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  purpose 
in  the  world,  some  doctrine  of  other 
religions  which  is  respectable,  theo- 
logically convincing,  spiritually 
satisfying  and  emotionally  accept- 
able to  all  partners  in  dialogue.  We 
must  come  to  grips  with 
the  network  of  contem- 
porary problems  associ- 
ated with  world  devel- 
opment. We  must  find 
the  sacred  not  only  in 
our  own  faith,  but 
beyond  it.  We  must 
explore  models  for  deal- 
ing with  the  unity  of 
global  consciousness 
and  spiritual  life.  We 
must  seek  to  integrate 
into  the  total  life  of  our 
communities  new  inter- 
national perspectives 
and  multicultural  expe- 
riences. The  perspec- 
tives of  theologians  of 
other  religions  are  also  significant. 
They  are  significant  because  the 
reality  and  validity  of  their  view- 
points in  many  cultural  contexts 
would  help  to  make  Christian  theol- 
ogy, and  hence  all  Christians,  less 
ethnocentric  and  naively  Western. 

We  must  understand  the  major 
features  of  other  traditions  and  try 
to  appreciate  the  world  views  and 
ways  of  life  of  their  participants.  We 
must  compare  the  different  religions 


and  see  what  is  similar  and  what  is 
different.  We  must  develop  under- 
standing of  significant  religious 
alternatives  to  Christianity  that 
challenge  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary judgements  of  truth  and  value. 

Non-Christians  are  studying 
Christianity  and  we  Christians  must 
study  and  be  aware  of  non-Chris- 
tian faiths. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  is  the 
relationship  between  being  a Chris- 
tian missionary  and  interfaith  dia- 
logue? 

Mohammed:  Vatican 
II  affirmed  that  the 
Church,  sent  to  all 
peoples  of  every 
time  and  place,  is 
not  bound  to  any 
race  or  nation,  nor 
to  any  particular 
way  of  life.  Vatican 
II  recognized  that 
if  the  Church  is  to 
become  a univer- 
sally intelligible 
sign  of  salvation 
for  all  humankind, 
it  must  make  itself 
completely  at 
home  in  the  differ- 
ent cultures  of  the 
world.  In  this  view  or  model,  the 
missionary  task  of  the  Church  is  one 
of  making  Christ,  his  gospel  and 
grace  present  among  peoples  in 
their  own  specific  histories  and 
cultures. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Pope  Paul 
VI  established  the  Secretariat  for 
Non-Christians  in  addition  to  the 
Congregation  for  the  Evangelization 
of  Peoples.  For  Pope  Paul  the  Coun- 
cil's call  for  dialogue  with  other 


religions  and  the  missionary  task  of 
the  Church  were  complementary. 

For  him  real  evangelization  cannot 
take  place  without  entering  into 
communion  with  the  various  cul- 
tures and  religions. 

The  Secretariat  for  Non-Chris- 
tians reaffirmed  this  view  in  a 1984 
document  when  it  asserted  that 
mission  without  dialogue  goes 
against  the  demands  of  a true 
humanity  and  against  the  teaching 
of  the  gospel. 

In  other  works  since  Vatican  II, 
missionaries  are  called  upon  to 
leave  behind  the  Western  expression 
of  Christianity  when  they  enter  the 
non-Western  world.  They  are  called 
upon  to  speak  the  good  news  of 
Christ  through  different  religious 
symbols  in  vastly  diverse  cultural 
contexts.  Indeed,  if  missionaries  are 
to  be  successful  today,  they  must 
encourage  culturally  different 
expressions  and  celebrations  of  the 
faith. 

Scarboro  Missions:  In  a pluralistic 
culture  such  as  ours,  can  we  also 
define  secularism,  humanism,  mate- 
rialism, and  so  on,  as  faiths?  If  so, 
what  is  the  significance  for  Chris- 
tian ministry  of  dialogue  with  these 
faiths? 

Mohammed:  The  short  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  yes.  As  for  the  sec- 
ond question,  it  is  ironic  but  true 
that  many  Christians  also  subscribe 
to  these  faiths.  Many  would  say  that 
this  phenomenon  is  an  expression  of 
Christianity  come  of  age,  while 
others  would  explain  it  as  the  kind 
of  impoverished  Christianity  that 
we  have  in  Canada.  Reginald  Bibby 
{Fragmented  Gods),  for  example, 
would  take  this  latter  view.  If  Bibby 


...THE  MISSIONARY 
TASK  OF  THE 

Church  is  one  of 
MAKING  Christ,  his 
GOSPEL  AND  GRACE 
PRESENT  AMONG 
PEOPLES  IN  THEIR 
OWN  SPECIFIC 
HISTORIES  AND 
CULTURES." 
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is  right  that  Canadian  Christians  are 
both  Christian  and  humanist,  or 
\vhate\  er,  then  the  significance  of 
this  may  well  be  an  urgent  call  for 
the  Church  to  reflect  on  what  it  is 
doing  in  its  ministries.  By  merely 
projecting  these  faiths  onto  others, 
saying  that  we  should  dialogue 
with  these  others,  rather  than  call 
those  who  call  themselyes  Christian 
to  the  authenticity  of  their  faith, 
Christian  ministers  would  merely 
be  denying  that  they  share  some 
responsibility  for  the  situation. 

Scarhoro  Missions:  Can  inter  faith 
dialogue  make  a contribution  to  the 
issues  of  peace,  social  justice  and 
the  building  of  a world  comntunihj? 

Mohammed:  Yes,  for  all  the  world 
religions  affirm  that  concern  for  the 
poor  and  dispossessed  is  central  to 
salyation.  In  Hinduism,  according 
to  Bhagayad  Gita,  when  action  is 
performed  in  view  of  the  welfare  of 
humanity  based  on  a pure  love  of 
God,  action  and  the  love  of  God  are 
one.  In  contemporary  Buddhism, 
even  Theravada  monks  do  not  iso- 
late themselves  from  society.  Their 
practice  includes  social  action  in 
such  international  and  domestic 
issues  as  war  and  peace,  ecology, 
human  rights,  and  economic  redis- 
tribution of  the  world's  wealth  and 
resources.  In  Judaism,  much  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Torah  is  directed 
against  inhumanity  and  injustice. 
Moreover,  the  great  Jewish  prophets 
understood  the  will  of  God  and 
obedience  to  God  in  ethical  terms. 

In  Islam,  active  response  to  human 
suffering  is  part  of  the  definition  of 
religion.  In  fact,  the  giving  of  alms  is 
one  of  the  five  pillars  of  Islam.  And 
in  Christianity,  it  is  not  those  who 


'Not  only  can 


PEOPLE  FROM 
DIFFERENT 
RELIGIONS  PRAY 
TOGETHER,  THEY 
CAN  ALSO  TEACH 


say  "Lord,  Lord"  who 
will  be  sa\'ed.  The 
saved  are  those  who 
feed  the  hungry,  give 
drink  to  the  thirstv,  clothe  the  naked 
and  visit  those  in  prison. 

In  short,  within  the  struggle  for 
peace,  social  justice  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a world  community,  the 
sah'ation  theories  of  the  world  reli- 
gions all  suggest  an  openness  to 
interreligious  sharing  anci  praxis. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Do  you  feel  it  is 
important  for  Christians  to  ivork 
closely  with  people  of  other  faiths? 


EACH  OTHER  HOW 
TO  PRAY  BETTER." 


prayer  is  increasing 
between  Christians 
and  Jews.  In  fact,  in 
Toronto  itself  many 
non-Christians  attend  Christian 
services  at  Easter  and  Christmas. 
Not  only  can  people  from  different 
religions  pray  together,  they  can 
also  teach  each  other  how  to  pray 
better.  It  was  a Hindu  who  taught 
John  Main  (a  Benedictine  who 
founded  a Christian  meditation 
centre  in  Montreal)  how  to  pray,  and 
a Hindu  who  directed  Thomas  Mer- 
ton to  his  vocation. 


Mohammed:  The  Canadian  commit- 
ment to  a pluralistic  society  is 
unquestionable,  yet  Muslims,  Hin- 
dus and  others  are  a minority  who 
experience  discrimination.  At  very 
least,  they  feel  isolated  and  vulnera- 
ble. Christians,  in  contrast,  being  the 
majority,  are  at  home  and  therefore 
able  to  play  the  part  of  host.  The 
task  of  the  host  is  to  make  guests 
feel  comfortable,  not  to  challenge 
their  lifestyle  and  religious  orienta- 
tion. Moreover,  if  Christians  fail  to 
make  serious  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  same  freedom  they  enjoy  is 
extended  to  others,  they  cannot 
hope  that  it  will  long  be  extended  to 
themselves.  Freedom  is  indivisible, 
and  belief  in  the  future  will  always 
be  held  in  the  context  of  a mixed 
society. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Can  people  from 
different  religions  pray  together? 

Mohammed:  It  is  quite  common  for 
Christians,  Hindus  and  Buddhists  to 
pray  together,  and  for  Catholics  and 
Muslims  to  take  part  in  devotions  to 
Mary.  The  practice  of  common 


Scarboro  Missions:  Can  you  com- 
ment on  the  joys,  rewards,  benefits 
for  Christians  who  choose  to  strug- 
gle with  the  interfaith  issue? 

Mohammed:  Interfaith  dialogue  is  an 
opportunity  for  Christians  to  dis- 
cover in  an  authentic  way  what 
Christianity  really  is.  When  they 
have  outgrown  their  alarm,  they 
shall  find  it  exhilarating,  though 
genuinely  challenging.  Through 
dialogue  they  would  begin  to  expe- 
rience their  sense  of  connectedness 
with  human  diversity.  In  an  attempt 
to  connect  with  other  belief  systems, 
they  would  come  to  the  realization 
that  all  people  are  God's  children. 
Through  dialogue  they  would  get  a 
totally  new  consciousness  of  them- 
selves. They  would  realize  that  all 
people  are  part  of  a global  commu- 
nity. They  would  come  to  know  that 
"we"  and  "they"  are  one.  Growth 
through  dialogue  is,  therefore,  the 
response  to  the  call  to  a full  humani- 
ty, the  call  to  wholeness,  and  so  to 
holiness;  the  call  to  participate  in 
God's  mission  to  men  and  women 
everywhere. 
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By  Sr.  Anne  Lonergan,  R.C. 


Sunset  near  Moyobamba,  Peru.  This 
area  is  threatened  by  the  war  against 
cocaine.  Herbicides  used  to  kill  the 
cocoa  plant  will  kill  many  other  plants 
as  well. 


trees,  birds  and  the  occa- 
sional squirrel,  I find 
myself  alternating 
between  two  lenses:  one 
in  which  I interpret  what 
I see  as  my  'environment,' 
the  second  in  which  1 
interpret  what  I see  as 
'my  relatives.'  Strangely, 
the  second  interpretation, 
close  to  so  many  ancient 
religious  traditions,  sup- 
posedly primitive,  is 
much  closer  to  the  truth 
than  the  word  "environ- 
ment." Harold  Morowitz, 
a geo-physicist,  in  Cosmic 
Joy  and  Local  Pain,  states: 
"Each  of  us  is  a small  part 
of  a living  whole  existing 
in  a vast  universe  whose 
design  is  wondrously 
oriented  towards  stars, 
planets,  life,  thought  and 
perhaps  more."  (p.  301) 

1 have  stressed  this 
Mark  Hathaway  interconnectedness  in 

these  articles  because  it  is 
not  what  we  have  been 
taught.  We  need  to  develop  a spiri- 
tual discipline  that  changes  the  very 
way  we  name  the  natural  world,  the 
way  we  see  the  natural  world,  and 
the  way  we  evaluate  what  is  to  be 
done  in  our  relationship  with  the 
natural  world.  This  is  not  a mere 
nature  romanticism  to  be  denigrated 
and  dismissed,  it  is  accepting  the 
concrete,  empirical  dependence  of 
our  species  on  the  vast  universe  in 
which  we  live. 

A concrete  example  of  how  our 
language  distorts  the  truth:  ever 
since  the  event,  we  have  described  it 
as  "man  has  landed  on  the  moon." 
But  the  reality  is  that  a little  bit  of 
the  earth  went  to  the  moon,  for 


his  is  the  final  article 
in  the  series  by  Anne 
Lonergan  who  works 
at  Holy  Cross  Centre 
in  Port  Burwell, 
Ontario,  a centre  dedi- 
cated to  the  preserva- 
tion, stewardship  and 
respect  for  God’s  beau- 
tiful creation  - our 
planet  Earth. 


Spirituality:  What  You  See  is  What 
You  Get 


As  1 type  this,  from  time  to  time  1 
gaze  periodically  at  a sunny,  late 
winter  backyard.  As  I look  at  snow. 
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Rene  Fumoleau 


The  banks  of  the  Dehcho  (MacKenzie 
River)  in  Canada's  North  West  Territories, 
home  of  the  Denendeh  (Dene)  nation. 


without  oxygen,  cloth,  metal,  food, 
energy,  water,  bacteria  and  much 
else  of  the  earth,  "man " wouldn’t 
haye  been  anywhere  near  the  moon. 
We  took  the  earth  with  us,  because 
we  are  earthlings.  Science  fiction 
and  yarious  futuristic  scenarios 
might  describe  it  differently,  but  the 
true  nature  of  our  connectedness, 
and  dependence  cannot  be  denied. 

This  new  spiritual  discipline  of 
seeing  can  be  fostered  by  attentiye- 
ness,  study  of  our  place,  and  by 
reading  authors  who  ha\'e  this  new 
perspectiye,  such  as  Brian  Swimme 
(The  Unizvrsc  is  a Green  Dragon), 
Annie  Dillard  (Pilgrim  at  Ti}ikers' 
Creek),  Lewis  Thomas  (Lives  of  a 
Cell),  Harold  Morowitz,  Louise 
Young  and  others  who  write  with  a 
similar  yiew. 

But  it  is  good  to  begin  to  explore 
what  is  personally  fascinating  about 
the  natural  world.  For  myself,  my 
sense  of  ignorance  about  the  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers  at  Holy  Cross  Cen- 
tre led  me  to  study  them.  Here,  we 
are  fortunate  to  be  in  an  area  of 
beach,  marsh,  woodlands,  thickets, 
old  meadows  and  grasslands.  When 
I stayed  elsewhere,  a city,  near  an 
Oceanside  marsh,  eyen  a brief  yisit 
to  Bermuda,  I saw  much  more  again 
and  felt  'at  home'  in  a different  way. 
Other  people  I know  begin  with  a 
different  attraction:  rocks,  geological 
formations,  the  night  sky,  the 
changes  of  climate  and  atmosphere 
shown  in  the  clouds  and  winds,  the 
birds,  insects  and  animals  of  each 
place.  I even  know  some  fungi  and 
fern  fanciers! 

To  begin  with  you  need  fascina- 
tion. To  continue,  you  need  to  think 
of  working  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
whole  earth  community  where  you 
live. 


Ethics:  Living  Lightiy  On  The  Earth 

What  does  it  mean  to  work  with 
earth  dynamics?  Before  1 give  exam- 
ples, I would  like  to  clarify  a point 
at  issue  which  is  wrongly  interpret- 
ed as  conflict  between  nature  lovers 
and  those  who  believe  in  more/bet- 
ter technology.  But  surely,  the  real 
choice  is  between  technology  that 
subverts  earth  processes,  and  tech- 
nology that  works  with  earth's  own 
technologies,  renewal  processes  and 
recycling  processes.  For  instance,  we 
know  the  difference  between  farm- 
ing that  enriches  the  long-term  sus- 
tainability of  the  soil  and  farming 
that  destroys  the  soil;  between  log- 
ging that  can  continue  indefinitely, 
and  clear-  cutting;  between  fishing 
that  is  adapted  to  stocks  and  fishing 
which  leaves  barren  seas.  We  know, 
too,  of  Amory  Lovins'  soft  energy 
paths,  of  E.  Schumacher's  appropri- 
ate technology,  of  John  Todd's  New 
Alchemy  Institute,  with  water  treat- 
ment pools  that  are  technically 
astounding  but  developed  from 
close  attention  to  earth  technology 
for  the  treatment  of  wastes. 

Right  near  us  in  southwestern 
Ontario  there  are  two  tree  nurseries. 
One  is  government-  owned,  the 
second  owned  by  Keith  Somers, 
who  simply  loves  trees.  Although 
both  operations. are  obviously  suc- 
cessful, the  first  is  acres  of  carefully 
planted  rows  of  pines.  The  other,  on 


land  reclaimed  from  stripped  erod- 
ed hillsides,  gullies,  ravines  and 
river  banks,  is  a rich  eco-system  of 
native  species  (mainly  deciduous) 
with  small  areas  of  specialized, 
temporary  plantings.  Although 
Keith's  nursery  shows  a lifetime  of 
human  labour,  it  shows  something 
else:  the  awesome  collaboration  of  a 
vital  earth  community,  including 
Keith. 

Similarly  through  fits  and  starts 
of  tree  planting  at  Floly  Cross  Cen- 
tre, we  finally  got  to  the  question  we 
should  have  asked  in  the  first  place: 
what  does  the  land  want  to  grow? 
Answer:  maples,  beech,  some  black 
walnut,  wild  cherry  and  basswood. 
We  tried  a few  oaks  - they  all  died; 
the  last  spindly  one  by  the  final 
coup  de  grace  of  a lightning  bolt. 

But  when  we  transplanted  30 
maples  and  beeches  from  the  adja- 
cent woodlot  to  the  grassland,  all 
survived.  Some  introduced  species 
seem  to  be  'accepted'  by  the  locale, 
such  as  autumn  olive,  Chinese 
chestnuts  and  mountain  ash.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  herb  garden,  onions, 
garlic,  chives,  wild  roses,  parsley 
and  pokeweed  love  to  grow  here 
without  any  help;  tarragon,  thyme 
and  basil  need  a lot  more  encour- 
agement. 

The  principles  of  working  with 
the  local  earth  community  is  best 
articulated  by  Charles  Long,  an 
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Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation 

The  author,  Sr.  Anne  Lonergan,  radiates  several  key  themes  currently 
at  the  heart  of  reflections  and  actions  supported  collaboratively  by 
programmes  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and  the  Vatican's 
Commission  for  Justice  and  Peace.  Respecting  the  interconnectedness 
of  life  on  the  planet;  unmasking  cash  crop  export  systems  in  relation  to 
the  causes  of  world  hunger  and  exposing  them  for  the  global  injustices 
that  they  are;  restoring  the  genuine  harmony  which  results  when  peo- 
ple and  cultures  work  with  the  local  earth  community  are  all  calls  to 
action  put  before  the  churches  in  an  ecumenical  way  to  deepen  commit- 
ments and  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation  (JPIC). 
Launched  in  Vancouver  at  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  (1983)  this 
challenge  has  led  the  Christian  churches  to  declare  that  "never  before 
has  the  need  for  restoring  the  wholeness  of  creation  been  more  urgent." 
From  6-12  March  1990,  representatives  from  church  communities 
around  the  world  gathered  in  Seoul,  Korea  at  the  World  Convocation 
on  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation.  They  formed  a basis  for 
concrete  ecumenical  commitment  to  fight  for  the  dignity  of  creation 
and  human  life  and  stand  against  the  forces  responsible  for  the  green- 
house effect,  deforestation,  acid  rain,  destruction  of  non-renewable 
resources  and  the  dangers  posed  by  biotechnology.  FORUM,  a quarter- 
ly newsletter  on  the  Programme  of  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of 
Creation,  published  in  English  and  French,  is  available  by  writing  to 
JPIC,  P.O.  Box  2100, 150  route  de  Ferney,  CH-1211  Geneva  2;  Switzer- 
land. 

Dan  Gennarelli,  Director 
Justice  & Peace  Office 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 


occasional  writer  for  Harroivsmith 
and  author  of  How  to  Survive  with- 
out a Salary.  Because  he  lives  in  an 
area  full  of  rocks,  he  taught  himself 
how  to  use  rocks  for  buildings; 
because  his  soil  loves  to  grow  this- 
tles, he  introduced  a herd  of  goats. 
His  annual  vegetable  garden  fol- 
lows the  outdoor  pigpen  each  year, 
a plot  that  the  pigs  have  rooted  up 
and  fertilized.  The  same  principle  of 
working  with  the  earth  is  expressed 
delightfully  in  Masanobu  Fukuoka's 
The  One-Straw  Revolution. 

The  principle  can  be  applied  on 
larger  scales.  Right  now,  organic 
farmers  in  many  areas  of  Canada 
are  trying  to  establish  themselves 
and  find  markets.  Here  at  Holy 
Cross  Centre,  we  have  made  an 
institutional  commitment  to  buy 
from  them,  trying  to  interest  our 
retreatants  to  do  the  same,  and 
decreasing  our  reliance  on  imported 
foods.  In  a world  of  rhetoric  about 
"global  economies"  this  might  seem 
counter-productive.  But  if  one  reads 
thoughtful  alternate  economists,  e.g. 
Jane  Jacobs  in  her  Cities  and  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  James  Robertson's 
Fhe  Sane  Alternative,  the  Institute 
for  Food  and  Development  Policy's 
World  Hunger:  10  Myths,  or  the 
works  of  a missionary  like  Sean 
McDonagh,  To  Care  for  the  Earth,  the 
first  effort  of  each  country  can  and 
should  be  food  production  for  its 
own  population,  not  cash  crops  for 
export.  Frances  Moore  Lappe  and 
Joseph  Collins  in  World  Hunger:  10 
Myths  document  that  the  real  cause 
of  world  hunger  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  control  over  food-producing 
resources  in  the  hands  of  a few 
elites.  If  we  Canadians  thought  that 
every  time  we  buy  exotic  foods  or 
food  out  of  season  that  we  are 


increasing  the  hold  of  multination- 
als and  Third  World  elites  against 
small  farmers  and  peasants,  we 
might  think  more  seriously  about 
supporting  our  farmers.  (Exception: 
Bridgehead  Trading  is  specifically 
organized  to  help  Third  World 
farmers.) 

I have  described  this  food  alter- 
native quite  in  detail,  because  it  is 
an  essential,  critical  issue  globally  in 
human  and  ecological  terms.  I offer 
these  reflections  to  help  others  think 
creatively  of  the  institutions  or  com- 
munities they  are  part  of  and  ask: 
How  can  we  be  creative  with  the 
earth?  The  "reduce,  reuse,  recycle" 
language  of  late  is  really  important, 
but  the  radical  shifts  we  have  to 
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make  out  of  what  Fr.  Thomas  Berry 
terms  "the  technological  trance" 
must  come  out  of  a new  creativity. 
The  question  of  survival  and  flour- 
ishing of  the  whole  earth  is  not  one 
between  ecology  and  jobs,  the  ques- 
tion is:  How  can  all  of  us  live  with 
the  earth  community?  How  can  we 
have  shelters,  food,  clothing  and 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  receive  from  that  com- 
munity? 

Ritualizing:  Creation  as  Context 

The  first  part  of  this  article  dealt 
with  new  ways  of  seeing  and  the 
spiritual  discipline  involved  in 
them;  the  second  with  examples  of 
working  with  the  earth.  In  this  last 


part,  1 would  like  to  offer  reflections 
on  community  rituals.  1 will  suggest 
some  things  we  have  done,  to  spur 
others  to  probably  much  more  com- 
plete ideas. 

As  our  retreat  Centre  is  rooted  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  we 
began  to  reflect  on  the  words  from 
Teilhard  at  the  end  of  The 
Phenomenon  of  Man,  in  which  he 
mentions  that  the  life  of  'man'  on 
earth  resembles  to  him  nothing  so 
much  as  the  iha  criicis. 

VVe  decided  to  incorporate  this 
insight  and  extend  it  to  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  evolving  universe, 
for  certainly  the  central  Christian 
insight  of  passion/death/ resurrec- 
tion, of  laying  down  one's  life  for 
one's  friends,  is  a profound  insight 
into  the  very  structure  of  the  cos- 


mos. We  are  developing  various 
meditation  sites  on  that  reality,  cen- 
tred on  a wooden  cross  lying  on  the 
ground  surroundeci  by  wildflowers, 
sumacs,  poison  ivy  and  bittersweet. 
The  same  cross  is  reproduced  in 
stained  glass  in  the  central  window 
panel  behind  the  altar  in  our  chapel. 
Our  library  is  divided  into  sections 
of  extended  readings  to  help  us 
meditate  on  that  immense  way  of 
the  cross  throughout  many  billions 
of  years.  During  Holy  Week,  we 
extend  our  sense  of  sacred  history 
as  we  attend  to  the  Passion.  We 
have  also  celebrated  the  winter 
solstice  as  a group.  The  first  time,  it 
was  a simple  event:  we  all  went  to  a 
special  place  to  watch  the  sun  go 
down,  noted  the  site,  returned,  lit  a 
fire,  burned  some  candles  and  lis- 


Bridgehead - Helping  Third  World  Farmers 

Bridgehead  is  an  alternative  trading  organization  owned  by  Oxfam 
Canada,  a registered  charity.  Its  goal  is  to  change  the  way  trade  is  done 
in  the  world.  The  trade  system  now  puts  a squeeze  on  Third  World 
producers  for  the  convenience  of  First  World  consumers  while  creating 
tidy  profits  for  transnational  food  producers  and  distributors.  Bridge- 
head believes  that  just  and  equitable  trade  means  that  profits  be 
returned  to  Third  World  producers  instead  of  being  skimmed  off  by 
corporate  brokers  or  accumulating  in  consumers'  pockets  in  the  form  of 
savings  on  ridiculously  low  prices. 

Bridgehead  sometimes  pays  above  the  market  price  to  producers, 
and  in  other  instances  returns  part  of  the  profits  from  Canadian  sales  to 
the  producers  in  Third  World  countries  like  Nicaragua.  Bridgehead  also 
helps  provide  markets  for  Third  World  producers. 

To  find  out  more  about  Bridgehead  and  to  order  their  coffee,  tee, 
cashew  nuts  and  spices,  write  to: 

Bridgehead  Inc.  397  Kent  Street  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K2P  2B1 

Bridgehead  Inc.  190  Carlton  Street  Toronto,  Ontario,  MSA  2K8 
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tened  to  a bit  of  music.  It  was  very 
low  key  but  I was  surprised  how 
that  celebration  affected  my  whole 
experience  of  Christmas  and 
Epiphany.  Later,  we  began  celebrat- 
ing the  Environmental  Sabbath, 
usually  the  first  Sunday  of  June, 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations. 
And  finally,  through  the  talent  of 
Frank  Casey,  an  educator  who  uses 
dramatic  readings,  we  began  to 
develop  more  community  exercises 
with  retreatants  around  the  themes 
of  repentance  to  the  earth,  returning 
home  to  earth  and  listening  to  the 
wisdom  of  stars,  soil,  rocks,  plants, 
animals,  wind  and  water.  Liturgical- 
ly,  we  have  all  felt  the  difference 
when  creation  is  no  longer  backdrop 
but  integral. 

I hope  these  reflections  will  help 
many  others  in  groping  towards  the 
new,  and  trusting  in  the  earth  that 
sustains  us.  The  next  decade  is  cru- 
cial to  finding  and  living  into  a new 
dream  of  community  oo 

For  further  reading,  please  request  a 
copy  of  the  following  from  the  Editor, 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM 
1M4: 

What  Is  Happening  To  Our 
Beautiful  Land,  a Pastoral  Letter  on 
Ecology  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  People  and  The  Land,  the 

Catholic  Bishops  of  Ontario,  Lenten 
1989  statement  on  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing Ontario's  farm  and  rural  commu- 
nities. 
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^ Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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James  Arthur  MacKinnon,  s.f.m. 
In  Memory 


September  30, 1932  - June  22, 1965 
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his  issue  is  dedicated  to  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon, 
S.F.M. , on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  martyr- 
dom, June  22, 1965,  in  the  town  of  Monte 
Plata  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fr.  Art  was 
murdered  because  he  took  the  side  of  the 
people  in  the  struggle  for  their  rights  and  their  human 
dignity. 

Special  commemorative  ceremonies  will  be  held  in 
Monte  Plata,  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia  (Fr.  Art's  birth- 
place) and  here  at  Scarboro  Missions  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  In  Monte  Plata  a school,  a community  centre,  a 
street  and  a youth  group  all  bear  Fr.  Art's  name. 

A special  thank  you  to  all  of  the  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to  Fr.  Art's  family  for 
their  cooperation  in  putting  this  tribute  together. 

While  this  issue  is  dedicated  to  Fr.  Art  in  a special  way, 
we  also  dedicate  it  to  all  Scarboro  missionaries  who  are 
working  and  have  worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Editor 


Guest  Editorial 


It  is  difficult  to  express  in 

words  the  feelings  one  has 
for  a brother  dead  these  25 
years.  Even  more  difficult 
would  be  to  attempt  to 
write  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  rambunctious 
MacKinnon  clan,  so  1 will 
not  try  that  for  fear  of 
misrepresentation.  All  I can  offer  are 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  of 
the  brothers  of  "Padre  Arturo." 

Twenty-five  years  is  a long  time. 
And  yet,  in  some  strange  way,  my 
brother  Art  remains  timeless  in 
some  part  of  my  mind  and  heart.  In 
sitting  down  to  write  this,  I was 
once  again  reminded  of 
Wordsworth's  well-  known  poem, 
"We  are  seven."  In  this  gentle  poem, 
a young  girl  is  asked  how  many  are 
in  her  family,  and  though  two  of  the 
original  seven  members  have  died 
she  keeps  insisting,  "O  master,  we 
are  seven."  Art,  too,  in  some  inex- 
plicable sense,  remains  with  us  - a 
part  of  the  family. 

Still,  25  years  dims  memories  and 
feelings,  and  the  full  impact  of  Art's 
death  has  long  faded.  We  forget 
what  we  experienced  then  - the 
shock,  the  anger,  the  confusion,  the 
sense  of  helplessness  and  power- 
lessness; the  inability  to  compre- 
hend this  senseless  execution  in  a 
distant  country  none  of  us  then 
knew. 

In  later  years,  with  a better 
understanding  of  global  politics,  of 
the  violence  constantly  perpetrated 
against  the  poor,  of  the  heavy-hand- 
ed United  States  domination  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  one  can  put  Fr.  Art's 
murder  within  the  context  of  that 
larger  struggle  - the  struggle  of 
oppressed  people  everywhere  to 


seek  the  light  of  social  justice.  In 
that  context,  in  that  eternal  struggle, 
we  can  be  proud  that  Fr.  Art  was 
indeed  a true  priest  - a "shepherd  of 
his  flock"  - and  he  paid  the  ultimate 
price. 

At  another  level,  I sometimes 
think  of  how  he  must  have  felt  in 
the  hours  and  days  and  moments 
before  his  execution  - this  very  ordi- 
nary, simple  human  brother  of  mine. 
And  then  I do  not  see  him  as  some 
heroic  martyr;  I can't  help  but  see 
him  anxious,  trembling  and  afraid. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  would  do  what 
he  felt  he  had  to  do,  stubbornly  and 
to  the  end.  Courage  after  all  is 
courage  only  in  the  face  of  fear,  and 
I am  grateful  and  proud  that  he 
chose  the  hard  path  in  spite  of  the 
terror. 

And  now,  25  years  later,  how 
little  has  changed!  And  how  much 
do  we  still  need  those  who  dare 
stand  up  against  violent  authority. 
Recently  I had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing Karen  Ridd,  the  Canadian  peace 
worker  who  gained  instant  national 
fame  when  she  refused  to  leave  a 
Salvadoran  jail  without  her  fellow 
church  worker.  Before  she  related 


her  story,  this  young  woman 
impressed  me  profoundly  by  first 
insisting  that  this  small  episode  in 
her  life  was  only  a fraction  of  what 
the  suffering  people  of  El  Salvador 
endure  daily. 

Yes  we  did  lose  a son  and  broth- 
er, brutally  murdered  in  a foreign 
land.  But  even  his  violent  death  is 
small  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  people  he  adopted  as 
his  own.  And  so,  despite  the  grief 
and  anger,  we  can  look  back  with  a 
sense  of  pride  that  his  blood  was 
shed  in  defence  of  his  people.  We 
are  all  brothers  and  sisters.  And 
those  of  us  in  Canada  can  today  feel 
gratitude  that  the  memory  of  our 
brother  - Padre  Arturo  - has  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  25  years  after 
his  death. 

Allan  is  Fr.  Art's  younger  brother. 
Their  mother  lives  in  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  a healthy  91.  Four  more  brothers 
and  one  sister  are  spread  across  Canada. 
Allan  is  a psychology  professor  at  Cari- 
boo University  College  in  Kamloops, 
B.C. 


By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


Full  of  Life 


Fr.  Art,  second  from  left,  and 
fellow  students  at  novitiate  in 
1955.  St.  Mary's,  Ontario. 


eptember  of 
1956  and  we 
are  coming 
back  from  dif- 
ferent points  in 
Canada  to  begin 
another  year  of 
preparation  for  the 
missionary  priesthood  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  seminary  at  Scar- 
boro.  It's  a glad  time  of  greeting 
friends  and  meeting  the  new  group 
coming  down  from  Nazareth  House 
in  St.  Mary's  where  we  used  to 
spend  our  first  year  of  training.  I felt 
I had  already  come  to  know  one  of 
that  new  group  from  the  frequent 
references  made  about  him,  and  I 
was  looking  forward  to  meeting 
him. 

"This  is  Art  MacKinnon,"  my 
friend  from  Antigonish,  Jack  Mac- 
Neil,  said  of  the  newcomer  coming 
down  the  front  stairs  at  Scarboro. 

He  was  slight  of  build,  a little  quiet, 
but  with  eyes  flashing  behind  the 
glasses  he  wore  that  made  the  sim- 
ple statement,  "This  guy  is  full  of 
life." 

Two  currents  converged  in  those 
eyes.  One  was  a deadly  seriousness 
about  what  life  was  all  about.  He 
was  admired  by  those  who  knew 
him  for  his  own  history  of  courage. 


His  father 

was  James  MacKinnon,  a 
Cape  Breton  coal  miner  who 
raised  his  family  in  Low  Point,  a 
village  between  Sydney  and  New 
Waterford.  His  brother  Ernie  had 
become  a familiar  name  in  boxing  in 
the  Maritimes  until  it  all  came  to  a 
sudden  end  one  evening  in  a car 
accident.  The  years  at  school  for  Art 
had  not  been  without  sacrifice  either 
as  he  struggled  to  overcome  tuber- 
culosis. 

Art  pretty  well  kept  hidden  to 
himself  this  serious  side  of  life 
although  we  would  have  to  deal 
with  his  singlemindedness  once 
again  as  soon  as  he  got  out  on  the 
ice  for  a game  of  hockey.  This  for 
Art  was  about  as  sacred  as  getting 


his  prayers  said. 

Margaret  Bella  Collins  was  Art's 
mother  and  I suppose  was  the 
source  of  the  kindness  and  joviaUty 
that  we  most  remember  about  him. 
He  had  a quick,  happy  laugh  that 
was  shared  with  all  of  us.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  life. 

Somebody  had  donated  an  old 
car  to  the  Society  that  first  year  and 
in  the  Spring,  when  it  came  time  to 
think  of  going  back  East,  five  of  us 
bought  the  '38  Chev  for  $35  and 
headed  home.  We  saw  Niagara  Falls 
for  the  first  time  then  got  on  the 
New  York  State  thruway  on  our 
way  to  visit  Graham  Clark,  a class- 
mate of  Art,  who  lived  just  outside 
of  New  York.  Then  it  was  on  to 
Boston  and  through  Maine  to  the 
Maritimes  until  the  old  car,  three 
generators  later,  finally  rested  in 
Low  Point.  After  that  trip  we  fig- 


ured  we  could  handle  anything  that 
might  come  along  in  life! 

Life  for  both  of  us  was  to  eventu- 
ally bring  us  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
the  last  days  of  the  dictatorship  of 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  so  that  Art 
witnessed  the  sufferings  the 
Dominican  people  had  endured  for 
30  years.  He  arrived  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  at  the  time  when  the 
church  was  going  through  a period 
of  persecution  under  Trujillo,  and 
spent  this  time  with  Scarboro  priest 
missioners  Bob  Hymus,  Billy 
McNabb  and  Lionel  Walsh  in  Azua 
where  he  was  doing  language  train- 
ing. 

San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  in  the  moun- 
tainous region,  is  where  Art  was  to 
spend  nearly  all  his  time  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  nearly  four 
years,  working  first  with  Bob  Moore 
and  then  with  Joe  Curcio.  The  fruits 
of  those  years  of  work  are  still  being 
harvested  today  in  Ocoa. 

By  1964  we  were  neighbours  and 
at  that  time  both  getting  involved  in 
Cursillos  de  Cristiandad.  One 
evening  our  group  went  to  meet 
with  the  group  in  Ocoa  and  I was 
quite  amazed  at  the  forcefulness 
with  which  Art  spoke  to  the  small 
group.  After  having  been  so  long  in 
Ocoa,  Art  could  say  what  he  liked 
because  the  people  had  come  to 
know  day  in  and  day  out  the  hard 
work  and  good  humour  of  this 
young  Canadian  priest.  The 
Ocoenos  just  smiled.  They  knew 
Art.  They  loved  him.  He  was  one  of 
them. 

Today,  the  24th  of  March,  1990,  as 
I think  back  on  Fr.  Artie,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Latin  America  are  remem- 
bering the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero  10  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  the  people  all  over 


After  having  been  so  long  in 
Ocoa,  Art  could  say  what  he 

LIKED  BECAUSE  THE  PEOPLE  HAD 
COME  TO  KNOW  DAY  IN  AND  DAY 
OUT  THE  HARD  WORK  AND  GOOD 
HUMOUR  OF  THIS  YOUNG 

Canadian  priest. 


Latin 
America 
have 
taken  it 
into  their 
own  hands  to  canonize  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Salvador  as  San 
Romero  de  America. 

Archbishop  Romero  is  but  one  of 
a multitude  of  men  and  women  in 
these  recent  years  who  have  given 
their  lives  as  a witness  of  the  living 
faith  of  the  Christians  of  Latin 
America.  There  is  a pattern  in  this 
history.  Those  who  have  died  are  on 
the  whole  a pretty  simple  lot,  not 
spectacular,  not  powerful  nor  bril- 
liant. God  has  seen  fit  to  choose 
those  of  a deep  faith  which  has  been 
translated  into  a practical  commit- 
ment of  love  for  the  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  had  to  bear 
the  weight  of  injustice  and  exploita- 
tion. 

The  martyrs  of  America  of  our 
time  - and  they  likely  are  in  the  tens 
of  thousands  - bring  a tremendous 
weight  of  credibility  to  the  transfor- 
mations of  the  church  in  Latin 
America.  Some  may  want  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  liberation  theology  or 
the  growth  of  small  base  communi- 
ties prorfioting  social  change.  The 
witness  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs 
though  is  beyond  questioning.  It  is 
all  too  clear,  with  the  transparency 
and  depth  of  the  gospel. 

So  it  was  with  Art  MacKinnon  in 
June  of  1965.  Conflict  had  broken 
out  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
24th  of  April  and  on  April  28,  22,000 
United  States  soldiers  began  to 


come  ashore  to 

ensure  the  outcome.  Around  May  12 
our  group  of  Scarboro  missioners 
was  able  to  come  together  in  Santo 
Domingo  to  share  our  views  and 
analyze  the  situation.  For  Art 
though,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
cuss, no  question  about  who  was  on 
the  right  side  and  who  was  in  the 
wrong.  His  singleminded  sense  of 
justice  simply  dismissed  any  possi- 
ble argument  for  the  Americans  to 
interfere  to  thwart  the  people's 
uprising. 

It  grew  late  in  the  day  and  we 
remained  in  casual  conversation.  It 
was  the  last  time  I was  to  see  Art 
alive.  I thought  we  should  be  on  our 
way  and  I could  see  his  reluctance 
to  start  out  across  a city  at  war.  A 
few  months  previously  he  had  been 
transferred  from  Ocoa  to  a town  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  Monte 
Plata. 

It  is  good  to  remember  him  that 
way,  as  someone  who  knew  what 
fear  was.  He  was  not  reckless,  yet  he 
knew  he  was  in  danger  and  he 
didn't  back  away.  The  night  before 
he  was  killed  he  went  up  to  Sabana 
Grande  de  Boya  and  made  his  con- 
fession. 

After  supper  the  next  evening, 
two  men  came  looking  for  the  priest 
to  go  out  on  a sick  call.  Art  put  on 
his  soutane,  went  out  with  the 
strangers  and  chose  to  make  his 
way  of  the  cross.  He  was  33  years 
old.  oo 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Young,  S.F.M. 


A Very  Determined  Individual 


Towards  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  I walked  into  the  room  one 
day  to  find  a number  of  brochures 
on  his  bed.  He  told  me  he  was  try- 
ing to  decide  what  missionary  soci- 
ety to  join.  I knew  that  once  he 
decided,  that  was  it.  He  left  for  Scar- 
boro  novitiate  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year  as  he  did  not  have  enough 
finances  to  finish  his  last  year  in 
university. 

One  general  characteristic  that  is 
attributed  to  Cape  Bretoners  is  stub- 
bornness. In  a charitable  way,  one 
could  say  we  are  a people  with  sin- 
gleness of  purpose.  Art  had  decided 
what  he  would  do  with  his  life  and 
nothing  could  deter  him  from  that 
goal.  He  expressed  strong  opinions 
and  valued  his  own  judgement. 
Human  respect  never  deterred  him 
from  voicing  his  convictions.  My 
observations  told  me  that  my  friend 
had  a great  sense  of  fair  play  and  a 
love  for  the  underdog. 

Art  was  not  only  a good  friend, 
but  was  also  instrumental  in  helping 
me  to  decide  to  join  Scarboro.  In 
fact,  myself.  Art  and  Willie  Dunphy 
all  joined  the  Society. 

Art  was  indeed  a 'character'  in 
the  very  good  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  unassuming,  honest  and  basi- 
cally a good  human  being.  My 
friend  was  a person  without  guile.  I 
will  never  forget  him  and  his  friend- 
ship. 1 visited  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  met  Art  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  was  the  same  person 
exuding  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
working  in  the  vineyard  of  Our 
Lord  while  maintaining  his  simple 
lifestyle  oo 


Fr.  Art's  graduation  picture  from  Xavier  Junior  College,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  1953. 


health,  he  had  purchased  a 
health  book  which  con- 
tained a very  strict  diet 
plan.  He  followed  that 
book  religiously.  So  deter- 
mined was  he  to  follow 
the  diet  that  he  pur- 
chased a hot  plate  to 
cook  his  own  meals.  1 
remember  one  day  - 
the  priest  living  next 
to  us  popped  in  and 
his  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  cooking  uten- 
sils and  hot  plate.  He 
told  Art  it  was  against  the 
rules.  However,  after  Art  explained 
to  him  why  he  was  doing  this,  the 
priest  gave  him  special  permission 
to  continue.  Art  cooked  simple 
foods  and  lots  of  vegetables.  Often- 
times we  would  shop  together  and 
while  carrying  home  groceries,  the 
students  would  stare  at  us  as  we 
passed  by.  This  diet  allowed  Art  one 
treat  a week  - a single  ice  cream 
cone.  To  assure  good  health,  the 
window  in  our  room  was  always 
opened,  no  matter  how  cold  it  was 
outside.  So  1 always  had  to  bundle 
up  before  going  to  bed  on  winter 
nights. 

Art  was  an  'A'  student  and 
always  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  his  studies.  He  had  the  gift  of 
writing  which  he  told  me  he  learned 
from  a nun  while  in  high  school. 
Once  again,  whatever  Art  did,  he 
did  with  intensity  and  enthusiasm. 

My  friend,  however,  knew  how 
to  relax.  Art,  myself  and  Bill  Dun- 
phy, a close  friend  of  ours,  played 
cribbage  together.  Although  Art 
enjoyed  cards,  he  always  limited 
himself  to  a certain  length  of  time  to 
play.  He  could  also  tell  a joke  and 
laugh  at  his  own  foibles. 


In  1965  I was  working  in  a 

small  parish  in  the  coun- 
try of  Guyana.  One  day  1 
received  a phone  call  and 
was  informed  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Art  MacKinnon 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I was 
completely  taken  aback  and  felt  so 
sad.  1 simply  sat  down  in  my  room 
and  began  to  reminisce  - to  reflect 
on  my  friendship  with  Fr.  Art. 

In  1954-55,  myself  and  Art 
roomed  together  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University.  Almost  from  the 
first  day  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  my  roommate  was  a very 
determined  individual.  He  had 
come  to  university  to  work  hard 
and  prepare  himself  for  his  voca- 
tion. 1 knew  he  had  spent  some  time 
in  a sanitarium  recuperating  from 
tuberculosis. 

Concerned  about  his  future 


Blood  of  Martyrs  - Seed  of  Christians 


Bv  Fr.  Joseph  Moriarty,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Art's  gravesite  in 
Monte  Plata,  Dominican 
Republic. 


My  first  missionary  posting 
overseas  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1945,  to  the  history- 
shrouded  island  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  At 
that  time  this  hea\’ily  populated 
country  could  only  boast  of  one 
diocese  presided  over  by  a frail 
archbishop  of  Italian  extraction. 

When  I visited  the  country  again 
last  year  in  1989  1 learned  that  the 
situation  had  radically  changed. 
There  were  now  10  dioceses  and  a 
significant  number  of  priests,  sisters 
and  pastoral  workers,  and  300  semi- 
narians. 

I was  searching  for  an  explana- 
tion to  this  unbelievable  transforma- 
tion in  just  45  years,  while  visiting 
the  parish  of  Monte  Plata  where  Fr. 
Art  MacKinnon  and  I worked  dur- 
ing the  tragic  and  eventful  years  of 
1964  and  1965.  Part  of  the  answer 
dawned  on  me  while  gazing  at  the 
grave  of  Fr.  Art,  where  his  remains 
were  placed  after  his  assassination 
by  a corrupt  military  regime  on  June 
22, 1965.  The  testimony  of  Fr.  Art  is 
no  doubt  part  of  the  seed  of  the 
flourishing  church  in  this  country. 

The  exact  circumstances  of  Art 
MacKinnon's  murder  are  shrouded 
in  conjecture.  Those  involved  in  the 
actual  killing  disappeared  or  were 
physically  eliminated.  The  moral 
circumstances  however  shed  a little 
light  on  the  whole  incident.  It  is 
logical  to  presume  that  Art  was 
lured  out  of  the  rectory  to  his  death, 
sometime  on  June  22,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  some  mission  of  mercy. 

Both  Art  and  I had  been  caught  up 
in  the  violence  that  resulted  from 
the  civU  war.  People  were  being 
apprehended  and  jailed  without 
trial  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they 
were  rebels,  i.e.  anyone  who 
opposed  the  corrupt  right-wing 


military  government.  If  one  or  two 
young  people  were  seen  visiting  the 
rectory  during  the  day  they  were 
greeted  with  an  armed  visit  during 
the  night  and  whisked  off  to  a 
detention  camp.  Art  and  1 made  it 
our  business  to  investigate  these 
detentions,  sometimes  only  getting 
as  far  as  the  guards  at  the  gate,  but 
I'm  sure  our  visits  were  duly  record- 
ed and  listed  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

One  day  I received  a flying  visit 
from  the  archbishop.  "I  want  to  talk 
to  you,"  he  said.  "What  have  you 
done?" 

"That's  a long  story,"  I replied. 
"Where  do  you  want  me  to  begin?" 

"I've  received  a complaint  from 
Rome,"  he  continued,  "to  the  effect 
that  you've  initiated  the  Dominican 
Revolutionary  Party!"  Monte  Plata 
was  the  second  town  in  the  Repub- 
lic to  form  an  Opposition  party. 
Actually,  a small  delegation  had 
come  to  me  one  day  to  request  the 
use  of  the  parish  club  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  DRP 
(Dominican  Revolutionary  Party) 
off  the  ground.  I gave  them  the 
rooms  and  my  blessing.  "Put  that  in 
writing,"  said  the  archbishop,  "but 
leave  out  that  part  about  your  bless- 
ing!" I swear  I could  detect  a smile 
playing  around  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  as  he  said  that.  I really  felt 
good  about  all  this,  to  think  that 
someone  in  Rome  was  aware  of  my 
presence  in  Monte  Plata. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  our 
Regional  Superior  decided  to  send 
all  the  Scarboro  members  home  on 
mandatory  furlough.  We  were  to  go 
in  two  groups.  My  name  happened 
to  appear  on  the  first  departure  list 
and  I probably  owe  my  life  to  this.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
relieve  the  second  group  when  news 


of  Art's  death  was  flashed  on  televi- 
sion screens  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland.  I was  convinced 
that  if  we  had  both  been  there  I 
would  have  been  caught  in  the 
cross-fire.  The  thug  in  uniform 
knew  neither  Art  nor  me  personally 
and  would  have  left  no  survivors  to 
bear  witness  at  a possible  investiga- 
tion later  on. 

As  I continued  to  gaze  upon  the 
grave  of  Fr.  Art,  I was  thinking  that 
there  are  two  types  of  martyrdom. 
The  bloodless  kind  where  the 
Dominican  people  witness  the  faith, 
loyalty,  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
countless  hosts  of  dedicated  people 
both  clerical  and  lay  who  give  their 
lives  to  the  concerns  of  the  poor  and 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
peace.  Then  there  are  the  Romero's, 
the  MacKinnon's,  the  Popieluszcos, 
the  six  Jesuit  martyrs,  their  house- 
keeper and  child,  Camilo  Torres; 
people  all  gunned  down  by  the 
henchmen  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
while  trying  to  give  witness  to  the 
church  and  its  commitment  to  jus- 
tice, love  and  peace. 

"Let  us  kill  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  will  run  for  cover"  - a predic- 
tion as  erroneous  today  as  it  was 
2,000  years  ago.  The  Dominican 
Republic  was  a country  in  the  new 
world  that  first  heard  the  "Flail 
Mary"  uttered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ozama  river.  That  was  500  years 
ago.  Today  the  church  in  Santo 
Domingo  is  vibrant  and  very  much 
alive.  The  cause  of  justice  and  peace 
is  still  a reality  today  in  that  little 
corner  of  the  Lord's  vineyard 
because  the  spirit  of  Padre  Arturo 
MacKinnon  still  walks  the  streets  of 
Monte  Plata  and  lives  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  he  touched 
during  his  short  but  edifying  mis- 
sionary career,  oo 


A Tribute  to 
Fr.  Art  MacKinnon,  S.F.M., 


1932-1965 


‘The 

Art 

of 

the 

Eucharist’ 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


It  was  about  nine  months 

before  his  martyrdom  when 
a new  experience  revealed  a 
new  perspective  of  Fr.  Art 
MacKinnon.  He  was  my 
Curate  then,  in  the  parish  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  When 
we  were  together  in  the  evenings 
with  no  outings  in  the  hills  to  be 
concerned  about,  we  would  usually 
sit  and  talk  freely.  After  a snack  of 
whatever  was  available,  came  quiet 
time.  I usually  went  to  my  room  to 
read  or  write.  Fr.  Art  just 
disappeared  from  sight. 


One  evening,  however,  long  after 
bidding  Fr.  Art  goodnight,  a bad 
case  of  the  munchies  propelled  me 
to  the  kitchen.  It  was  then  that  I 
noticed  the  back  door  slightly  ajar. 
Searching  gingerly  for  a possible 
visitor  came  to  no  avail.  To  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  I wandered  outside, 
went  to  the  rear  of  the  church  and 
found  the  sacristy  door  slightly  ajar. 
A string  of  light  squeezed  out 
revealing  the  details  of  the  darkened 
steps  leading  to  the  sacristy.  Some- 
what fearful  and  uncertain,  I 
pushed  the  door  open  enough  to 
look  beyond.  No  one!  I moved  in 


stealthfullv,  tiptoed  to  the  entrance 
ot  the  sanctuary,  and  found  it  in 
darkness.  Wondering  if  anyone  had 
come  in  to  find  shelter  for  the  night, 

1 squinted  at  the  sanctuary  bench. 
Gradually,  the  profile  of  a man 
appeared.  He  was  kneeling.  His 
eves  seemed  to  reflect  light.  Staring, 

1 surmised  he  was  wearing  thick 
glasses.  1 recognized  him  soon 
enough.  It  was  Fr.  Art.  His  head  was 
bowed.  He  raised  it  momentarily, 
then  lowered  it  gently.  He  had  not 
noticed  me.  1 can't  remember  how 
long  I stood  there  gaping.  What 
struck  me  was  to  see  this  outer 
expression  of  such  e]uiet  submis- 
siveness. Fr.  Art  was  stubborn  and 
surrendered  only  to  what  was  right 
and  true.  Something  now  had  a 
powerful  grip  on  him.  Our  short 
time  together  sped  through  my 
mind.  The  thought  of  finding  some- 
thing in  this  world  that  could  tame 
and  control  this  relentless  lover  of 
justice  was,  well,  amusing  really. 
Today,  I can't  distinguish  what  came 
into  my  mind  at  that  moment  of 
rushing  images.  Yet,  1 remember 
seeing  a different  Art  MacKinnon.  It 
was  the  Art  of  the  Eucharist. 

There  was  one  occasion  when  I 
had  invited  Art  and  another  col- 
league to  listen  to  a tape  recording 
of  something  of  interest  to  them. 
Inadvertently,  the  sounding  of  the 
church  bells  were  clearly  recorded 
in  the  background.  As  we  listened 
to  the  recording,  we  could  hear  the 
distant  ringing  of  the  bells.  Fr.  Art, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  altar 
servers,  felt  sure  it  was  they  who 
were  playing  with  the  bells.  Feeling 
upset  that  his  boys  would  do  such  a 
dastardly  thing,  he  dashed  into  the 
church  to  catch  them  in  the  act.  He 
soon  returned  with  a sheepish  smile 


to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  hilarity.  On 
another  occasion,  he  did  catch  a 
voung  lad  tinkering  with  the  bells. 
Ha\’ing  caught  him,  he  proceeded  to 
explain  to  him  as  best  he  could,  the 
profound  mystery  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

The  trips  to  the  mission  stations 
in  those  days  were  strenuous.  They 
were  moments  of  rough  and  primi- 
tive living.  Yet,  Er.  Art  showed 
much  concern  regarding  the  rules  of 
the  liturgy,  which  under  those  cir- 
cumstances were  difficult  to  follow. 
One  day,  he  expressed  enthusiasm 
over  his  own  inventiveness  as  he 
prepared  to  leave  for  a rather  long 
mule  trip.  He  showed  me  a small 
flashlight,  then  he  made  the  "okay" 
sign  with  one  hand.  Between  the 
joined  thumb  and  forefinger  he 
inserted  the  flashlight.  Then  he 
raised  the  other  hand  with  the  okay 
sign,  as  was  done  at  Mass.  His  smile 
of  triumph,  however,  finally  ended 
whatever  seriousness  there  might 
have  been.  1 burst  out  laughing 
uncontrollably.  The  smile  slowly  left 
his  face.  Seeing  how  he  held  the 
flashlight  and  imagining  himself 
celebrating  Mass  that  way,  well, 
even  he  recognized  the  humour!  To 
those  unaware,  in  the  old  days,  the 
celebrant  at  Mass  had  to  keep 
thumbs  and  forefingers  constantly 
joined  after  the  consecration.  This 
was  to  avoid  contacting  impurity  of 
any  kind  with  the  fingers  that 
touched  the  Eucharist.  Now, 
thought  Er.  Art,  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  lighting,  the  flashlight 
could  thus  be  conveniently  held 
while  the  rules  of  the  liturgy  were 
kept! 

It  was  easy  to  recall,  as  well,  the 
willingness  of  Er.  Art  to  go  on  long 
and  arduous  trips  into  the  hills  on 


TO  CANCEL  THE 
PROCESSION  WAS 
INDEED  A REFLECTION 
OF  WHAT  THE 

Eucharist  meant  to 

HIM. 


his  mule.  Without  inquiring,  he 
would  take  the  Eucharist  with  him 
"just  in  case,"  as  he  would  say.  On 
some  occasions,  he  would  return 
still  in  the  Eucharistic  presence. 

Who  can  tell  what  this  signified?  At 
any  rate,  it  seemed  related  to  the  Art 
at  whom  I was  now  secretly  staring. 

Months  later,  when  I read  the 
details  of  the  last  days  of  Er.  Art  in 
Monte  Plata,  his  cancelling  of  the 
Eucharistic  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi  made  sense.  Seeing  the  total 
disregard  for  life  and  human  rights, 
the  utter  lack  of  faith  of  his  future 
assassins,  well,  to  cancel  the 
procession  was  indeed  a reflection 
of  what  the  Eucharist  meant  to  him. 
It  was  the  only  purpose  of  his  min- 
istry to  which  all  else  led.  It  was,  as 
it  were,  his  very  life,  and  this  he 
cancelled  rather  than  ignore  injus- 
tice. 

In  my  reflections,  I had  lost  the 
view  of  that  vague  profile  of  Er.  Art 
kneeling  in  the  sanctuary  bench. 
Indeed,  I was  startled  to  realize  that 
he  had  noticed  me  in  the  doorway 
and  was  wondering  what  I wanted. 

I smiled  and  knelt  beside  him.  We 
talked  about  our  relationship  with 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Reconciliation. 

The  life  and  martyrdom  of  Fr.  Art 
MacKinnon  are  a memorial  of  the 
Eucharistic  mystery  that  inspired 
him.  Like  Jesus,  such  singleminded- 
ness in  his  striving  after  justice  and 
truth,  could  end  no  other  way  oo 


By  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


check  point 
on  the  outskirts  of  town."  It 
happened  at  about  7:15  pm. 

I announced  the  sad  news  to  the 
only  two  other  priests  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  Scarboro  Frs.  Jack 
McCarthy  and  Joe  McGuckin,  both 
of  whom  had  arrived  from  their 
parishes  a few  hours  earlier.  We  are 
in  shock. 

We  discussed  what  to  do. 

Because  of  the  curfew  it  would  be 
too  risky  to  travel  the  60  kilometres 
to  Monte  Plata  tonight.  Fr. 

McCarthy  and  I make  plans  to  head 
out  early  the  next  morning  as  soon 
as  curfew  ends.  Fr.  McGuckin  will 
try  to  inform  our  other  priests  in  the 
various  parishes. 

I go  to  the  chapel  with  tears  in 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  with  a few  young 
friends.  Consuelo,  Dominican 
Republic. 


I 


-uesday, 

June  22, 1965.  It  is  9:15  pm  and  all  is 
quiet  in  the  Scarboro  Central  House 
in  Santo  Domingo  city.  Civil  war  has 
been  raging  around  us  for  the  past 
two  months.  Tonight  a curfew  is  in 
effect  from  6 pm  to  5 am.  Anyone 
seen  on  the  streets  runs  the  risk  of 
being  shot  on  sight. 

The  telephone  rings.  The  Papal 
Nuncio  calls  to  tell  me  he  has  just 
been  informed  that  the  padre  in 
Monte  Plata  was  shot  and  killed 
"while  going  through  a military 


mv  eves.  I mourn  for  Fr.  “Artie."  1 
reflect  on  the  e\  ents  these  past  few 
weeks  and  ask  the  Lord:  "Did  I do 
the  right  thing?" 

Several  weeks  earlier  the  Canadi- 
an Ambassador  had  ad\ised  me,  as 
Scarboro's  Regional  Superior,  that 
the  Americans  in  Santo  Domingo 
would  soon  be  e\'acuated.  They 
would  also  evacuate  all  our  Canadi- 
an personnel  - priests,  sisters  and 
la\'  missionaries  - if  we  wished.  My 
immediate  response  to  our  ambas- 
sador was:  "No  thank  vou.  All  our 
priests  live  and  work  in  parishes  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  danger  for  them.  The  people 
know  and  care  for  them.  They  ha\'e 
no  reason  to  fear  for  their  lives." 

As  Regional  Superior,  I had  tried 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  our 
priests  by  personal  c’isits  to  their 
parishes.  This  very  same  dav,  I had 
said  "Adios"  to  Artie  in  the  morning 
after  staying  with  him  overnight  in 
Monte  Plata.  He  was  in  good  spirits 
and  gave  no  hint  of  the  danger  he 
was  facing.  Perhaps  he  did  not  real- 
ize it  himself.  A week  or  so  earlier, 
37  young  men  from  town  had  been 
arrested  by  the  military  authorities 
and  imprisoned  in  the  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

Artie  had  enquired  about  their 
safety  and  requested  their  release. 
At  Sunday  mass,  he  had  publicly 
protested  this  injustice.  Also,  he  had 
cancelled  the  Corpus  Christ!  proces- 
sion on  Thursday  as  a sign  of 
protest. 

As  I said  adios  to  him  that  morn- 
ing, I quietly  whispered  a prayer  for 
his  safety. 


Padre  Arturo  gave 

HIS  LIFE  FOR  THE 

Dominican  people  he 
LOVED.  From  the  air 
THESE  PEOPLE  LOOKED 
LIKE  ANTS,  AND 
PROBABLY  FELT  LIKE 
ANTS  IN  THEIR  POVERTY 
AND  DEFENCELESSNESS. 


Reflecting  that  e\'ening  in  the 
chapel,  I wondered:  Did  1 do  the 
right  thing  in  refusing  the  e\’acua- 
tion  offer  of  our  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador? 

Fr.  Jack  McCarthy  and  1 left  early 
the  next  morning  for  Monte  Plata. 
Entering  town  we  passed  the  mili- 
tary check  point.  Artie's  jeep  was 
parked  nearby.  There  were  several 
bullet  holes  in  the  side  door,  but  no 
blood  stains  anywhere.  Our  suspi- 
cions were  aroused.  Art  was  not 
killed  while  passing  the  check  point 
as  originally  reported.  Art  had  been 
assassinateci.  The  people  showed  us 
where  he  fell,  500  yards  down  the 
road  leading  outside  of  town. 

As  we  entered  Monte  Plata,  there 
was  no  movement  on  the  streets.  We 
sensed  an  eerie  silence.  People  were 
behind  closed  doors.  We  were  told 
that  "Padre  Arturo's"  body  had 
been  taken  overnight  to  Santo 
Domingo  so  we  headed  back  to  the 
capital. 

After  enquiring  at  several  hospi- 
tals, we  finally  located  Fr.  Art's 
body. 

The  burial  had  to  take  place 
before  nightfall.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  a heli- 
copter was  provided  for  us  to  trans- 
port the  body  for  burial  in  Monte 
Plata. 

As  we  approached  Monte  Plata, 
everyone  in  town  had  come  alive 
and  was  rushing  from  all  directions 
to  greet  their  Padre  Arturo.  From 


the  air  it  resembled  thousands  of 
ants  who  were  all  concentrating  in 
the  one  spot  where  we  would  land. 

Padre  Arturo  gave  his  life  for  the 
Dominican  people  he  loved.  From 
the  air  these  people  looked  like  ants, 
and  probably  felt  like  ants  in  their 
poverty  and  defencelessness. 

We  buried  Artie  that  day  less 
than  24  hours  after  he  had  given  his 
life  while  interceding  for  his  37 
young  friends. 

These  past  25  years  have  been 
difficult  times  for  thousands  of 
priests,  sisters  and  committed  lay- 
men and  laywomen  in  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Thousands  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  - assassinated,  tortured,  disap- 
peared or  exiled  - while  walking 
side  by  side  with  the  poor  and 
voiceless  in  a society  that  does  not 
care  for  them. 

Padre  Arturo  is  Scarboro's  contri- 
bution to  this  long  list  of  martyrs. 

Jesus  gave  His  life  for  all  of  us. 
Padre  Arturo  gave  his  life  for  the 
Dominican  people  he  loved. 

On  Padre  Arturo's  tombstone  in 
the  lonely  cemetery  of  Monte  Plata 
are  inscribed  the  words: 

"BLESSED  ARE  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  PERSECUTED  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  JUSTICE,  FOR  THEIRS  IS  THE 
KINGDOM  OE  HEAVEN" 

(Matthew  5:10). 

Twenty-five  years  later,  I still  ask 
myself  the  same  question:  Did  I do 
the  right  thing  when  our  Canadian 
ambassador  offered  to  evacuate  our 
Scarboro  priests? 

What  do  you  think?  God 
knows,  oo 


Fr.  Art  and  a friend  with  their 
faithful  monnts  making  their 
way  to  a mountain  village 
within  the  parish. 


This  roadside  cross  marks 
the  site  where  Padre  Arturo 

YAroc 


Fr.  Art  overlooking  the  town  i 


“Happy  are  those  who  M 


ger  and  thirst  for  pistice, 
k satisfied.  ” 

V 5:6) 


The  young  men  beside  Art  are 
carrying  shoeshine  boxes. 


■■ 


By  Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


Scarboro 
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Scarboro  missioners 
gather  for  a retreat  at 
the  Central  House  in 
Haina,  Dominican 
Republic,  around  1970. 


flow  of  students 
and  priests  began,  and  within  a 
short  time  various  missions  were 
founded  in  China.  But  success  was 
not  to  be!  With  the  coming  into 
power  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
government,  the  missionaries  were 
all  expelled. 

The  missionary  vocation  of  these 
expelled  priests,  and  seminarians 
soon  to  be  ordained,  had  to  be  safe- 
guarded. Monsignor  John  E.  McRae, 
the  then  Superior  General,  thought 
of  the  needs  of  South  America.  After 
being  denied  access  to  one  South 


f Father  John  M. 

Fraser  laboured  as  Apostolic 
Missioner  in  China,  he  realized 
that  10  or  15  Fr.  Frasers  were 
much  better  than  one.  So  he 
returned  to  Canada  to  find 
other  priests  who  would  go  to 
China.  The  result  was  the  founding 
of  China  Mission  College  at 
Almonte,  Ontario.  Eater,  this  little 
college  moved  to  Scarborough 
Bluffs  (now  the  "Guild  of  all  Arts"), 
and  again  in  1923  to  Scarborough, 
Ontario. 


American  countr\'  he  heard  c)f  Bish- 
op Ricardo  Pittini  of  Santo  Domingo 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  By 
return  mail  he  read  the  biblical 
words:  "Just  as  Dives  begged 
Lazarus  to  dip  his  finger  in  water 
and  touch  his  tongue/'  so  was  the 
great  need  of  priests  in  Santo 
Domingo.  In  less  than  two  years 
some  20  Scarboro  priests  were  hap- 
pily attending  large  parishes  in  that 
island  republic  where  Christopher 
Columbus  landed  in  1492. 

In  March  1943,  Monsignor  John 
E.  McRae,  Father  Desmond  Stringer 
and  myself  boarded  the  train  at 
Union  Station  for  New  York  where 
we  took  the  Atlantic  Seabord  train 
to  Miami.  On  March  25,  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  at  5 am,  we  took  our 
very  first  airplane  ride  via  Pan 
American  Airlines  to  the  then  city 
Cuidad  Trujillo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  airport  was  at  that 
time  just  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  It 
was  called  "General  Andrews." 
There  to  meet  us  was  Archbishop 
Pittini  with  a flat  ecclesiastical  hat 
and  soutane.  It  was  a cultural  shock 
for  me  to  see  someone  dressed  on 
the  public  street  that  way  - and  me 
from  Toronto! 

On  the  other  hand  I was  agree- 
ably surprised  since  I thought  a 
pathway  would  have  to  be  cut 
through  the  jungle  to  civilization, 
and  instead  we  were  sitting  in  the 
archbishop's  chauffeur-driven  car, 
an  old  Buick,  travelling  along  paved 
streets  to  his  palace!  The  'palace' 
was  a two  story  house  built  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  Cathedral  - the  First 
Cathedral  of  the  New  World  if  your 
please.  The  first  floor  was  used  for 
an  office  and  dining  room.  There 
were  only  two  bedrooms  on  the 
second  floor,  so  Fr.  Stringer  and  I 


Those  now  in  Canada  or  in 
mission  overseas  who  once 
served  in  the  Dominican 
Republic: 

Francis  Burke 
George  Courtright 
Joseph  Curcio 
Gerald  Donovan 
Joseph  Ernewein 
John  Gault 
Jim  Gillis 
Jack  Hawkshaw 
Gerald  Heffernan 
Leonard  Hudswell 
John  Keeler 
Basil  Kirby 
Charles  Lagan 
Ronald  MacFarlane 
Ambrose  MacKinnon 
Rod  MacNeil 
John  Maurice 
Paul  McHugh 
Patrick  Moore 
Robert  Moore 
Joseph  Moriarty 
Pat  McDonough 
John  O'Connor 
Pierre  Richard 
Gerald  Sherry 
Robert  Smith 
Harvey  Steele 
Peter  Toth 
Victor  Vachon 
Linus  Wall 
James  Walsh 
John  Walsh 


stayed  at  a small  hotel  nearby. 

After  one  week  we  went  to  two 
parishes  in  the  northeast  of  the 
country  to  acclimatize  ourselves  and 
learn  some  Spanish.  This  we  learned 
from  school  children  and  within  a 
few  months  we  were  occupying  our 
first  parishes  at  Monte  Plata  and 
Bayaguana.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a long  apostolate  for  the  Scarboro 
missionaries. 

Now  47  years  later,  instead  of 
one  diocese  and  one  archbishop 
there  are  nine  dioceses  and  13 
bishops  - even  a cardinal.  Cardinal 
Octavio  Antonio  Beras,  DD.  The 


Deceased  members  who 
served  in  the  Dominican 
Republic: 

Lawrence  Beal 
Michael  Carey 
Alphonsus  Chafe 
William  Cox 
Leo  Curtin 
Francis  M.  Diemert 
Gerald  Doyle 
Michael  Dwyer 
John  Fullerton 
John  George 
Lawrence  Hart 
Joseph  King 
Arthur  MacKinnon 
Michael  MacSween 
William  Matte 
Lawrence  McAuliffe 
Jack  McCarthy 
John  Mclver 
Bill  McNabb 
Francis  O'Grady 
Hugh  Sharkey 
Desmond  Stringer 


various  seminaries  are  full  of  aspir- 
ing students,  the  parishes  have  mul- 
tiplied 10  times  and  this  island  is 
active. 

If  Christopher  Columbus  were  to 
come  sailing  up  the  Ozama  River  he 
would  not  recognize  the  Hispaniola, 
(Little  Spain)  he  named.  And  now 
we  approach  1992,  the  fifth  cente- 
nary of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in 
the  Americas. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  A large  number 
of  Scarboro  jnissionaries  have  served  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  At  one  time  it 
was  our  largest  mission  with  close  to  30 
priest  missioners. 

Through  their  Eatin  American  Mis- 
sion Program  (LAMP),  priests,  sisters 
and  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Charlotte- 
tozun,  P.E.I.,  worked  together  with 
Scarboro  missioners  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  as  did  priests  from  the  diocese 
of  Kingston,  Ontario. 


Anniversary! 


1939-1989 

Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


s 

kJ  unday, 

December  17, 1989,  was  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  of  Fr.  Bob  Hymus,  a 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missionary  and  a 
native  of  Toronto.  A mass  was  held 
at  11  am  in  the  church  of  Bob's 
former  parish  in  Matanzas,  Domini- 
can Republic.  Concelebrating  with 
Bob  were  Fr.  Jaun  Severino,  Vicar 
General  of  the  diocese  of  Bani,  and 
Scarboro  Frs.  Frank  Moylan  and 
Lionel  Walsh,  long  time  colleagues 
of  Fr.  Hymus.  This  concelebrated 
mass  was  attended  by  a large  num- 
ber of  parishioners.  Representatives 
of  different  parish  communities 
came  forward  and  with  words  and 
gifts  expressed  their  appreciation  to 
Fr.  Bob  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  the  parish. 

The  following  day,  Monday, 
December  18,  a similar  celebration 
was  held  at  the  Central  House  of  the 


A happy  Fr.  Bob  cuts  his 
50th  anniversary  cake. 
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Fr.  Bob  Hymus  with  some  of  the 
parishioners  of  his  former  parish  in 
Matanzas,  Dominican  Republic. 


Scarboro 
Foreign 
Mission 
Society  in 
Santo 

Domingo,  the  capital  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Those 
attending  included  Archbishop 
Lopez  Rodriguez  of  Santo  Domin- 
go, Bishop  Priamo  Tejida  of  the 
diocese  of  Bani,  a number  of 
Dominican  priests,  sisters  and  lay 
people  and  all  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  serving  in  the  Dominican 


Republic. 

A week  later  a mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  cathedral  in  Fr. 
Bob's  honour.  Bishop  Priamo  Tejida 
expresseci  his  appreciation  to  Bob 
for  his  years  of  work  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  oo 


Scarboro  missioners  presently 
working  in  the  Dominican 
Republic: 

Robert  Hymus 
Dan  MacNeil 
Francis  Moylan 
Gary  McDonald 
Joseph  McGuckin 
Paul  Ouellette 
Louis  Quinn 
Lionel  Walsh 


Asa 


young  priest,  I was  assigned  to 
work  in  the  parish  of  Yamasa, 
about  50  kilometres  inland  from 
the  coastal  city,  Santo  Domingo, 
the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  At  that  time  the  road 
from  the  capital  came  to  an  abrupt 


Sorry  For  Myself 


end  at  a bridgeless  river  about  20 
kilometres  from  Yamasa.  From 
there  on,  the  40  kilometre  square 
parish  was  travelled  by  horse  or 
mule,  on  trails  only,  to  its  many 
missions.  There  were  two 
things  that  characterized  the 
parish  of  Yamasa:  plenty  of 
rain  anci  an  abundance  of 
reddish  mud,  both  sticky 
and  slippery. 

One  typical  Sunday 
morning  I progressed  in  the 
rain  and  the  heat  through 
three  Masses,  hours  of  con- 
fession, plus  a number  of  baptisms. 
A short  afternoon  siesta  was  inter- 
rupted when  the  door  of  the  old 
rectory  vibrated  from  a pounding 
fist.  It  was  a sick  call,  a frequent 
occurance,  sometimes  over  20  a 
month  entailing  from  two  to  five 
hour  rides  into  the  hills. 

This  visit  took  about  a one  hour 
ride.  As  I made  my  way  back 
through  the  rain  and  the  deep 


By  Fr.  Frank  Moylan,  S.F.M. 

slippery  mud,  1 began  to  feel  a bit 
sorry  for  myself;  I was  tired  and 
wet,  and  the  poor  old  mule  was 
struggling  up  the  slope  of  a ravine, 
at  times  sinking  to  her  knees. 

Then  I saw  two  men  wading 
down  through  the  mud,  one  man 
leading  the  other  by  grasping  a 
stick  - a blind  man  being  led  home 
on  foot  after  his  attendance  at  Sun- 
day Mass. 

Needless  to  say  a feeling  of 
shame  drove  away  my  complaints 
about  my  sad  lot.  This  small  event 
provided  me  with  a lesson  to  be 
always  remembered  - we  must 
count  our  blessings  instead  of  our 
little  trials  and  troubles.  <>= 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Fr.  Moylan 
first  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1945.  This  year  marks  the  45th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination. 


By  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  S.F.M. 


Mission  Musing 


in  the  mission 
phenomenon.  Yet  it  is  the 
commonplace,  domestic 
or  professional  support 
and  supports  that  are 
received  which  make 
the  missionary  more 
humble  and  more 
efficient.  Humble, 
because  these  credits, 
merits  and  rewards 
must  be  shared  with 
others,  be  they  doc- 
tors, catechists, 
everfaithful  parish 
groups  in  your 
home-country  or 
in  the  places 
where  you  mis- 
sion; and  even 
shared  with  the 
much-needed 
roads  and  vehicles,  be 
they  creature  or  the  humble  jeep  - 
the  hero  of  war  and  peace. 

In  your  mission  station  or  parish 
what  will  you  do  when  at  8 pm,  as 
you  are  about  to  begin  the  mass,  a 
man  comes  to  say  that  his  neigh- 
bour, Otilio,  is  in  bad  shape  and 
groaning,  and  he  pleads  to  be  taken 
to  the  port  city  hospital  26  kilome- 
tres away.  At  this  time  of  day  there 
are  no  other  vehicles  in  this  village. 
Sometimes  there  are,  for  earlier  in 
the  day  run-down  taxis  enter  and 
depart.  Otilio  is  a catechist.  A quiet, 
serious  man,  foreman  on  the  local 
sugar  cane  section  of  railway.  Then 
you  remember  the  punch  text: 
"Whatever  you  do  the  least  of  these 
my  hrethen"  (Matthew  25:46). 
Though  employed  Otilio  was  still 
poor,  with  a family  and  meager 
wages,  but  the  point  now  was, 
"There  is  no  other  vehicle  now  in 
the  village  (Las  Pajas).  What  do  I 


fe  hear  about  missions. 
Mission  Sunday  rallies 
and  collections,  the  divine 
mandate  or  commission  in 
the  four  Gospels:  "Go  and 
teach  all  nations...".  The  majority  of 
Christians  not  only  hear  of  them  or 
about  them  but  also  participate  in 
mission  activities.  Some  participate 
in  mission  life  itself  and  when  you 
do,  and  each  day  can  be  different, 
you  unconsciously  parse:  "...they 
talk  of  Alexander,  they  talk  of  Her- 
cules, they  talk  of  Francis  Xavier 
and  Madame  Curie  and  all  great 
ones  as  these...,"  reminding  our- 
selves that  there  are  many  elements 
in  mission  life  that  contribute  to  its 
functioning.  The  bible  reminds  us 
that  heaven  and  earth,  God  and 
man,  angels  and  demons  take  part 


A note  from  Fr.  Dan:  "This 
is  the  1971  jeep.  It  could  be  a year  older 
as  it  came  from  England  (Land  Rover 
Company).  I put  a lot  of  repairs  on  it 
this  year  and  last.  This  is  not  a ploy 
looking  for  a new  jeep.  I don't  need  a 
new  jeep  as  this  one  will  outlast  me!  It 
is  good  on  the  hills  abounding  here  in 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa." 


do?  Walk  him  to  the  hospital  26 
kilometers  away?"  No,  my  Model 
'71  Land  Rover  Jeep  was  there  and 
we  reached  the  port  city  and  hospi- 
tal and  Otilio  was  operated  on  for 
an  acute  hernia.  He  had  groaned  all 
the  way  to  the  city.  The  doctor  told 
him  that  if  he  had  not  been  operated 
on  at  that  juncture,  very  likely  he 
would  have  died.  That  was  three 
years  ago.  Today,  Otilio  is  Presidente 
de  Asambles,  or  President  of  the 
Parish  Community  Worship  and 
Catechetical  Group.  Who  saved  his 
life  in  those  circumstances?  God 
did,  ^vith  His  wise  selection  of 
helpers,  doctor,  neighbour,  me,  jeep, 
road,  gasoline,  mission  support 
workers.  That  night  the  8 o'clock 
mass  was  substituted  by  another 
sacrifice:  helping  one's  neighbour 
who  is  in  dire  need.  But  this  sacri- 
fice to  neighbour  received  its  value 


from  the  one  supreme  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  translated  and  communi- 
cated to  us  by  means  of  the  Last 
Supper,  the  bridge  between  Calvary 
and  the  Mass. 

Many  times  have  1 relied  on  the 
Jeep,  not  only  to  transport  the  sick 
and  poor  but  sometimes  to  save 
their  lives.  One  night  in  the  same 
village,  1 had  to  bring  a small  child 
whose  breathing  was  on  the  wane, 
to  the  hospital  in  the  same  port  city. 
He  received  adequate  treatment. 

Besides  the  sick  persons,  did  the 
Sacramental  Christ  also  travel  in  the 
jeep?  Several  times  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Consuelo  when 
the  pastor  had  to  be  absent  and  it 
was  a First  Friday,  1 would  finish  fhe 
morning  mass,  bring  with  me  two 
ladies  who  would  carry  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  we  would  go  in  the 
jeep  visiting  about  20  invalids.  In  a 


A Dominican  Tribute 


The  folloioing  is  a translation  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  daily 
paper  Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic,  on  Monday, 
March  25, 1990. 

TT he  faithful  from  all  parts  of  the 
capital  gathered  yesterday  to  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation 
and  to  render  tribute  to  Fr.  Andres 
Nemeth  and  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

The  Vicar  General  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Santo  Domingo,  Mon- 
signor Antonio  Camilo,  presided, 
saying  that  the  Legion  of  Mary, 
founded  by  Fr.  Larry  Hart  and 


promoted  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers, 
represented  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious means  the  Catholic  church 
has  to  be  present  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  imprisoned. 

The  Legion  of  Mary  is  an  orga- 
nization of  lay  people  and  was 
founded  in  Ireland.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  the  faith  in 
Catholic  countries  and  mission 
territories. 

Monsignor  Camilo  explained 
that  this  movement  was 
introduced  (in  the  Dominican 
Republic)  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
on  June  2, 1946. 


former  parish  where  I was  for  18 
years,  and  before  they  had  a hospi- 
tal, 1 used  to  take  the  sick  42  kilome- 
tres to  the  hospital  in  the  town  of 
Seibo  because  when  I arrived  in  that 
parish  in  1952  there  were  only  three 
vehicles  - one  big  truck  (a  two-ton- 
ner),  the  mail  and  passenger  station 
wagon  and  my  little  Jeep.  I carried 
many  sick  people  in  it.  I say  all  this 
to  explain  that  we  have  many  auxil- 
iary helps  in  the  missions.  Many 
priests,  sisters  and  lay  workers  have 
died  in  mission  fields,  but  Christ 
who  visibly  began  his  missionary 
work  in  a harsh  desert,  fasting,  fac- 
ing and  conquering  satan;  Christ,  by 
His  merits,  makes  the  mission 
deserts  of  the  world  (Luke  1:67-79; 
Matthew  4:15-17)  easier  for  us,  for 
the  world  is  becoming  more 
adverse. 


In  Santo  Domingo  there  are 
over  6,000  members. 

The  celebration  began  at  11  am 
and  extended  for  one  hour.  The 
Acies,  as  the  ceremony  is  called,  is 
the  main  public  ceremony  for  all 
legionaries  in  which  one  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Virgin  with  the 
words:  "I  am  all  yours,  my  Queen, 
my  Mother,  and  all  that  I have  is 
yours." 

The  movement  recognized  Fr. 
Andres  Nemeth  for  his  services  to 
the  church  as  spiritual  director  of 
the  Legion  for  the  past  17  years. 


By  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


La  Catequesis  Familiar..  Quees? 


adopted 

throughout  the  country. 

My  four-year  experience  in  our 
parish  in  Lima,  Peru,  with  Scarboro 
Father  Greg  Chisholm  convinced 
me  of  its  overwhelming  possibilities 
to  unify  and  evangelize  the  Latin 
American  family. 

The  Catequesis  Familiar  program 
has  been  functioning  in  the  majority 
of  parishes  in  Peru  for  the  past  15 
years.  Originally  developed  by  the 
Catholic  University  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  it  is  now  functioning  in  at 
least  13  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Until  two  years  ago,  we  here  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  not 
included  in  that  list  of  countries. 

A constant  challenge  to  the 
church  in  Latin  America  has  been 


Kids  in  Cate- 
quesis Familiar 
with  their  anima- 
tor and  holding 
their  homework 
booklet.  Consuelo. 


how  to  bet- 
ter prepare  our  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  faith.  We  have 
met  with  only  limited  success. 

For  many  parents,  the  baptism  of 
their  children  is  a process  of  their 
faith  but  often  also  it  is  only  the 
result  of  hidden  social  pressures  and 
sometimes  even  due  to  superstitious 
beliefs. 

During  Scarboro's  47-year  pres- 
ence in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
church  has  gone  from  baptising 
without  preparation  all  who  pre- 
sented themselves  (or  their  children) 
for  this  sacrament,  to  requiring  a 
minimum  of  three  prior  instruction 
classes  given  by  the  priest  or  cate- 
chist. 

The  preparation  of  grade-school 
children  for  First  Communion  has 
been  the  function  of  Sisters  and/ or 
catechists.  Seldom  have  the  parents 
been  involved  in  this  process. 


n October,  1989,  in 
the  parish  of  Con- 
suelo, Dominican 
Republic,  102  babies 
and  grade  school 
children  were  bap- 
tised in  a solemn  and 
joyful  celebration  in 
our  parish  church.  These 
were  all  children  of  parents 
who  were  in  their  second  year 
of  a very  unique  catechetical 
program. 

Four  months  later,  13  of  the  par- 
ents of  these  same  children  had 
their  marriage  blessed  in  another 
solemn  and  meaningful  ceremony. 
Tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  many  of 
their  eyes. 

Finally,  on  May  13, 1990, 150 
grade  school  children  made  their 
First  Communion,  the  joyful  conclu- 
sion to  a two-year  family  catecheti- 
cal program  called  in  Spanish,  "LA 
CATEQUESIS  FAMILIAR." 

The  parish  of  Consuelo  was 
encouraged  by  the  archbishop  and 
directress  of  the  Archdiocesan  Cate- 
chetical Office  to  undertake  this 
program  as  a pilot  project.  If  suc- 
cessful, hopefully  it  would  spread 
to  other  parishes  and  eventually  be 


E 


couples  married  in  February,  1990,  in  the 
Catequesis  Familiar  Program. 


How  are  we  to  convince  the  par- 
ents of  their  Christian  obligation  to 
be  an  example  of  faith  to  their  chil- 
dren? How  can  we  reach  a greater 
number  of  families  in  a parish  of 
over  30,000  nominal  Catholics? 

We  found  the  answer  in  the 
Catequesis  Familiar  program. 

The  immediate  objective  of 
this  program  is  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  family  and  to  accom- 
pany the  children  in  their  Christian 
education  on  the  occasion  of  their 
First  Communion. 

Two  years  ago,  a group  of  com- 
mitted parishioners  canvassed  their 
barrio  (area)  for  parents  interested 
in  having  their  children  make  their 
First  Commuiuon. 

They  discovered 
150  interested 
families.  All  com- 
mitted themselves 
to  meet  in  small 
groups  on  a week- 
ly basis. 

These  parents 
were  organized  in 
groups  of  six  or 
seven  couples. 

Each  group  elect- 
ed one  couple  to 
be  their  "Guide 
Couple." 

The  Guide 
Couple  then  met 
with  other  similar 
couples  on  a regu- 
lar weekly  basis 
with  the  Parish 
Catechetical  Team. 

The  lesson  or  the  theme  for  that 
week  was  reviewed.  In  turn  the 
Guide  Couples  were  to  meet  later 
with  the  parents  of  their  groups. 

Each  of  the  parents  then  had  the 
obligation  of  passing  on  to  then- 


children  what 
they  had  learned.  The  chil- 
dren were  then  given  a simple 
worksheet  provided  by  the  parish 
team  for  their  homework. 

Likewise  these  children  were  to 
meet  with  a 
young  person 
called  the 
"Animator" 
who  had  been 
previously 
prepared  to 
celebrate  with 
songs,  drama 
and  prayer 
what  the  chil- 
dren had 
learned  from 
their  parents. 
These  celebra- 
tions with  the 
children 
would  take 
place  each 
week  in  the 
home  of  one  of 
the  parents. 
The  mother 
and  father  of  that  family  was  asked 
to  participate  in  the  celebration. 

Simple  printed  sheets  with  each 
lesson  were  provided  to  each  group: 
the  Guide  Couples,  the  parents,  the 
Animators  and  the  children.  In  all 


“How  ARE  WE  TO 
CONVINCE  THE 
PARENTS  OF  THEIR 

Christian 

OBLIGATION  TO  BE 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
FAITH  TO  THEIR 
CHILDREN?” 


the  groups, 

the  bible  is  constantly  referred  to 
and  discussed. 

Parents  who  could  not  read 
would  have  their  children  read  to 
them. 

As  the  weeks  progressed,  interest 
grew  and  each  theme  fostered  lively 
discussion.  In  a culture  where  the 
'macho'  mentality  is  so  prevalent, 
the  theme  "La  Mujer  Vale"  (the  dig- 
nity of  the  woman")  evidently  creat- 
ed lengthy  and  lively  discussion. 

The  same  theme  was  presented  to 
the  children  under  the  title  "Ninos  y 
Ninas"  ("Boys  and  Girls"). 

Those  who  have  persevered  these 
past  two  years  have  been  rewarded 
with  a deeper  appreciation  and  love 
for  their  faith  as  it  relates  to  their 
everyday  reality  - their  sufferings, 
their  trials,  their  poverty  as  well  as 
their  joys.  Many  parents  have 
acknowledged  the  improved  rela- 
tionships between  themselves  and 
their  children  as  a result  of  their 
participation  in  the  program. 

On  that  day  in  February  when 
the  13  couples  had  their  marriages 
blessed,  there  was  standing  room 
only  in  the  church.  The  profound 
significance  of  the  occasion  was 


The 
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Mass  and  confirmation  of  140  youth  of  the 
parish  in  Consuelo,  Dominican 
Republic. 


summed 

up  by  a young  uni- 
versity student,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  couples.  She  stood  before  us 
all  and  proclaimed  her  joy  and  grat- 
itude for  the  Catequesis  Familiar 
Program.  Now  there  was  a different 
atmosphere  in  their  home  where 
before  there  was  so  much  arguing 
and  discord.  "Thanks  to  the  Cate- 
quesis Familiar,"  she  said,  "peace 
has  finally  come  to  our  family." 

On  May  13,  the  150  children 
making  their  First  Communion 
were  also  very  proud.  Their  parents 
were  standing  beside  them  as  they 
received  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Together  as  a family  they  now 
understand  better  what  it  means  to 
be  a committed  Catholic,  dedicated 
to  being  a small  instrument  of  the 
Lord  in  bringing  about  the  King- 
dom of  God,  a better  world  for 
everyone  where  peace  and  justice 


prevails  over 
greed,  family  discord  and 
injustices. 

The  Latin  American  Bishops  said 
it  well  10  years  ago; 


"A  pastoral  program  for  the  fam- 
ily is  urgent  and  must  be  a priority 
in  Latin  America... there  is  a great 
need  for  the  education  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  in  the  aspect 
of  justice  and  love,  in  such  a way 
that  they  can  be  responsible 
agents.. .in  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian solutions  to  the  complex  social 
problems  of  Latin  America."  (Puebla 
No.  605) 


"Wherever  catechetics  reinforces 
the  faith,  everyone  is  enriched  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  The  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  the  family  is  a unique  place  to 
nurture  the  physical  and  mental  life 
of  their  children.  There  the  parents 
are  the  teachers,  the  catechists  and 


the  primary  ministers  of  prayer  and 
devotion  to  God.  There  the  image  of 
Nazareth  is  renewed:  "Jesus  grew  in 
knowledge  and  stature  and  grace 
before  God  and  men"  (Luke  2:52). 
(Puebla  No.  586) 

The  Catequesis  Familiar  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements. 


A Heartfelt  Thank-You 

I would  like  to  thank  the 
many  friends  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  who  generously 
helped  to  cover  the  initial  print- 
ing  costs  for  the  material  used 
in  the  program:  the  Toronto 
Archdiocesan  Mission  Council, 
Scarboro  Missions,  Adveniat  of 
Germany,  and  many  other  generous 
individuals. 

As  a result  of  this  generosity,  we 
have  been  able,  over  the  past  year, 
to  provide  this  catechetical  material 
to  various  interested  parishes 
throughout  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. 

Recently,  our  parish  catechetical 
team  was  invited  to  give  a presenta- 
tion of  the  Catequesis  Familiar  pro- 
gram to  representatives  of  all  the 
parishes  in  the  diocese  of  La  Vega  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Our  original  conviction  that  this 
program  would  spread  to  other 
parishes  and  eventually  be  adopted 
throughout  the  country  is  already  in 
progress.  °° 


Holy  Smoke! 

Bv  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon,  S.F.M. 


“I  have  come  to  cast  fire  upon  earth  and  what  will  I 
but  that  it  be  enkindled.” 

Luke  12:49 


o me  the  above  quotation 
is  one  of  the  most  descrip- 
tive and  inspiring  in  the 
scriptures.  It  has  a special 
appeal  to  the  missionary. 

In  Christ's  own  words  he 
came  to  cast  fire  on  earth,  to  set  the 
whole  world  afire  with  the  flame  of 
His  love.  Christ  has  invited  every- 
one to  help  spread  this  fire.  Today  I 
want  to  explain  one  event  in  my  life 
when,  as  a missionary  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I set  out  to  set 
the  world  on  fire. 

It  happened  a few  months  ago  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Bishop's  confir- 
mation tour  to  our  parish  and  its 
many  camps.  According  to  the  con- 
firmation schedule,  the  Bishop  was 
to  visit  our  largest  campo  (village)  on 
Saturday  morning.  This  campo  was 
some  four  mule-back  hours  and 
some  20  river  crossings  from  our 
parish  house. 

On  Thursday  morning  I,  like  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  set  out  by  mule  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  bishop.  I did 
not  make  the  rough  way  smooth  nor 
could  I straighten  the  winding  river 
nor  shorten  the  number  of  river 
crossings.  I did  however  advise  the 
people  of  the  bishop's  coming  visit. 
So,  early  Saturday  morning  a huge 
crowd  assembled.  I heard  confes- 
sions and  then  began  the  mass  in 
order  to  be  finished  by  the  time  the 
bishop  arrived  so  that  he  could 
begin  confirmation. 

There  being  no  chapel,  we  were 
all  crowded  into  the  small  palm 


board,  zinc-roofed  schoolhouse. 
During  the  mass  a breeze  kept 
blowing  out  the  mass  candles.  It 
was  far  too  hot  to  close  the  shutters 
so  I had  the  altar  boy  put  the  can- 
dles on  the  floor  on  either  side  of 
the  school  desk  (my  altar).  All  went 
well  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
mass.  Then  the  bishop  arrived.  I 
finished  mass,  greeted  the  bishop 
and  began  to  unvest.  As  the  people 
came  forward  to  kiss  the  bishop's 
ring,  I backed  up  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  While  still  unvesting,  I noticed 
a glow  from  behind.  At  first  I dis- 
missed it  as  just  being  an  overglow 
from  my  halo.  But  then  I felt  my 
back  getting  very  warm.  Looking 
behind  I realized  I was  on  fire 
(soutane,  alb  and  mass  vestments).  I 
had  backed  into  the  mass  candles  on 
the  floor,  the  altar  boy  having  for- 
gotten to  extinguish  them. 

As  the  school  was  too  small  and 
too  crowded,  I immediately 
squashed  my  first  impulse  of  mak- 
ing a record  100  yard  dash  to  the 
river.  So,  I did  the  only  thing  possi- 
ble. To  the  accompaniment  of 
screams  from  my  audience,  I 
dropped  to  the  only  floor  space 
open,  that  immediately  in  front  of 
the  bishop.  Then  and  there  I treated 
one  and  all  to  an  exhibition  of  rock 
and  roll  horizontal  style,  or  if  you 
will,  a fiery  display  of  El  Twist. 

Finally,  as  the  smoke,  screams 
and  laughter  subsided,  I arose, 
somewhat  red-facedly,  and  proceed- 
ed to  unvest  what  was  left  of  my 


now  flame- 
riddled,  smoked  and 


floor-stained  vestments,  alb  and 
soutane.  Fortunately,  the  flames 
hadn't  reached  my  pants.  So,  with 
what  was  left  of  my  soutane  and  my 
dignity  I began  to  baptize  while  the 
bishop  did  the  confirmations. 

This  was  undoubtedly  my  most 
embarrassing  moment  on  the  mis- 
sions. I am  telling  you  of  it  for  three 
reasons:  1.  To  advise  all  altar  servers 
to  put  out  the  candles.  2.  To  advise 
everyone  not  to  take  the  scriptures 
too  literally  about  casting  fire  about 
the  earth.  3.  To  get  donations  for  our 
work  here,  especially  for  the  build- 
ing of  bigger  chapels  so  we  don't 
have  to  say  mass  in  crowded,  dirty 
school  houses. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  story  illus- 
trates Artie's  sense  of  humour.  It  is  kept 
safely  in  our  Society  archives  along 
with  other  memories  of  Fr.  Art. 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


h * 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarboD 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood  □ 

Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Mail  coupon  to:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  SFM,  Ms.  Louise 
Malnachuk,  Formation 
Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  MIM  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


Bv  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

How  Shall  We  So  Live 


IGNACIO  zmmik 


Nov.  30, 1930 -Nov.  16, 1989 
Assassinated,  as  many  other  Salvadorans,  by 
the  army. 

If  El  Salvador  becomes  democratic,  there  is 
no  reason  for  violence  nor  for  insurrection. 
Since  it  was  precisely  the  lack  of  democracy 
and  of  democratic  solutions  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  which  urged  on  the  armed  revolu- 
tion." 1989) 


T1 

■ I Salvador,  the  Saviour,  a 

fr"  powerful  and  meaningful 

■ . name  to  all  Christians  and 
Mmm  the  name  of  the  smallest 
country  in  Central  America.  Like 
the  Saviour,  it  is  today  being  perse- 
cuted - 80,000  of  its  citizens  over  the 
past  10  years  and  countless  num- 
bers before  the  terrible  80s  when  the 
United  States  began  to  build  up  the 
Salv'adoran  military  under  the  Rea- 
gan presidency.  Our  February  1990 
cover  showed  the  bodies  of  the  six 
Jesuit  priests  murdered  by  the  mili- 
tary. A recent  article  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  tells  of  crucial  evidence  that 
has  gone  missing  thus  preventing 
the  case  of  the  accused  soldiers  from 
going  to  trial.  And  yes,  it  also  men- 
tioned that  several  of  those  who 
were  to  play  a central  role  in  the 
court  proceedings  are  no  longer  in 
El  Salvador  - they  have  been  posted 
elsewhere..  Meanwhile  back  in 
Washington,  the  United  States 
Congress  is  debating  whether  or  not 
to  continue  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador's army  which  is  used  to 
oppress  and  kill  their  own  people  as 
they  did  the  Jesuits. 

The  lead  article  is  written  by  two 
Salvadorans  who  write  about  the 
country  they  have  had  to  flee.  One 
is  an  economist,  the  other  a human 
rights  lawyer.  Recent  arrivals  in 
Canada,  they  try  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  their  country  and  the 
heights  in  which  the  violence 
against  the  people  is  organized. 

They  -write  about  the  murdered 
Jesuits  and  of  their  dedication  to  a 
peaceful  El  Salvador.  Accompany- 
ing this  article  are  pictures  of  the 
working  women  of  El  Salvador. 

Our  cover  picture  is  of  a Salvado- 
ran girl  enjoying  the  coolness  of  a 
waterfall.  She,  too,  will  toil  along- 


side her  Salvadoran 
sisters.  This  picture 
was  taken  by  Denyse 
Brunet,  a friend  of  Fr. 

Jack  Lynch  who  is  a 
Scarboro  missioner 
coordinating  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative 
Institute  in  Panama. 

Our  centre  page 
poster  quotes  from  Fr. 

Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J., 
who  asks  a vital  ques- 
tion: "How  shall  we  so 
live  that  no  one  need 
die?"  We  must  find  an 
answer  to  this  ques- 
tion if  we  are  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unneces- 
sary struggle  and  toil 
of  most  of  the  human 
race.  If  we  don't  there 
will  be  more  hunger 
and  poverty,  more 
violence  and  injustice 
perpetuated  by  the 
powerful  on  the  pow- 
erless, and  our  world  and  its  people 
will  continue  to  be  divided  and 
broken. 

In  this  issue  we  inform  you  about 
some  of  our  missioners  who  in  their 
own  way  show  us  how  to  live  so 
that  no  one  need  die.  Lay  missioner 
Gerald  Heffernan  continues  his 
work  with  the  poor  of  Chiclayo, 
Peru,  as  they  build  simple  homes 
for  themselves.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette, 
S.F.M.,'writes  of  the  sugar  cane 
cutters  who  live  and  work  in  and 
around  his  parish  of  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic.  In  Nicaragua, 
Development  and  Peace  dedicates  a 
project  in  memory  of  Fr.  Bill  Smith, 
S.F.M. , who  died  suddenly  a year 
ago  and  who  had  been  their  Projects 
Officer  in  Central  America  for  nine 


years.  And  in  Canada,  Scarboro's  Fr. 
Bob  Cranley  writes  of  his  work  in 
the  Society  archives  and  its  impor- 
tance to  mission. 

We  also  present  to  you  our  finan- 
cial report  for  1989,  outlining  the 
many  ways  in  which  your  offerings 
are  used  to  further  the  work  of  our 
Society. 

And  finally  we  share  with  you 
our  successes  at  the  Canadian 
Church  Press  Association  Confer- 
ence this  year  at  which  we  received 
seven  awards  for  our  work  with 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

With  this  current  issue,  we  would 
like  to  wish  you  all  a happy  and 
safe  summer.  «> 
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cilTfudor 


By  Francisco  Rico  Martinez  and 
Enrique  Robert  Giron 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  authors  of  this 
article  attempt  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the 
recent  events  in  El  Salvador  on  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Salvadoran  church 
with  the  poor  of  that  country.  It  was  in 
November  of  last  year  when  the  horror 
of  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  once 
again  became  front  page  news  for  North 
Americans.  The  100-day-old  govern- 
ment of  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  and 
the  Salvadoran  army,  financed  and 
trained  by  the  United  States,  responded 
to  the  offensive  launched  by  the  Sal- 
vadoran rebels  in  the  capital  city. 


Official  Policy: 

Eiiminate  Christian  Solidarity 


ocial  Pastoral  Under  Fire 


The  social  infrastructure  of  El  Sal- 
vador has  greatly  deteriorated, 
especially  during  the  past  10  years. 
As  a result  the  churches  have  been 
obligated  to  increase  social  services: 
promote  health  programs;  foment 
the  development  of  cooperative 
work;  create  temporary  shelters  for 
displaced  persons  and  more  perma- 
nent housing  for  the  victims  of  the 
war;  and,  more  importantly  yet, 
study,  promote  and  defend  human 


"This  ecclesial  outreach,  this  daily 
PRACTICE  OF  Christian  solidarity,  is 


considered  by  the  government  as 
'political'  work... To  support  the  poor 
OF  El  Salvador  is  considered  to 
support  the  guerilla." 


was  further  conceived  as  being  that 
of  the  FMLN  (Earabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Eront.  Earabun- 
do Marti  was  assassinated  in  1932 
for  leading  a peasant  insurrection  in 


poor  of  El  Salvador  is  considered 
support  to  the  guerilla..." 

The  economically  powerful  of  El 
Salvador  argue  that  the  churches  err 
in  dedicating  themselves  to  such 


rights.  The  authorities  during  the 
last  10  years  of  war  have  always 
considered  the  carrying  out  of  this 
work  to  be  subversive. 

It  was  only  a matter  ot  time  that 
this  social  pastoral  activity  with  its 
liberating  dimension  and  a dynamic 
of  its  own  among  those  affected  by 
the  war  would  generate  a confronta- 
tion with  the  powers  which  domi- 
nate El  Salvador.  This  ecclesial  out- 
reach, this  daily  practice  of  Chris- 
tian solidarity,  is  considered  by  the 
government  as  "political"  work.  As 
the  conflict  intensified,  this  work 


El  Salvador.)  Jennifer  Casolo,  a 
North  American  church  worker 
captured  and  accused  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  "collaborating  with  the 
guerillas,"  expressed  after  gaining 
her  freedom  and  returning  to  the 
United  States:  "...to  support  the 


earthly  things  as  the  promotion  ot  a 
negotiated  political  solution  to  the 
conflict,  the  denouncement  of 
human  rights  violations,  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  displaced  people, 
etc.  This  conception  is  the  dominant 
one  held  by  the  most  unchangeable 
and  right  wing  sectors  of  Salvado- 
ran society.  Their  thinking  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  mass  media  by 
means  of  denouncing  the  supposed 
"communist  or  left  wing  penetra- 
tion" into  church  structures.  Since 
June  1, 1989,  the  date  of  the  ARENA 
party's  electoral  victory,  the  concep- 
tion just  mentioned  has  become  the 
official  position  of  the  Salvadoran 
government.  There  have  since  been 
multiple  examples  of  aggression 
and  intimidation  against  the  church. 

The  following  dramatic  cases 
occurred  between  November  11-30, 
1989.  The  Salvadoran  public  Armed 
Forces  are  involved  in  all  these 
cases. 


•Threats  on  national  radio  and 


television  against  the  Jesuit  rathers 
during  the  days  before  the  assassi- 
nation. At  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ment imposed  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  expression. 

•The  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic  on  national  TV  and  radio 
accuses  the  Jesuits  of  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  Salvadoran  youth  in 
the  educational  centres  they  run. 

• The  Attorney  General  of  the 
Republic  sent  a letter  to  the  Pope 
asking  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Arch- 
dioceses of  El  Salvador  be  removed, 
charging  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger  because  of  their  links  with 
the  subversion. 

• The  cruel  and  bloody  assassi- 
nation 6f  the  six  Jesuit  Fathers,  as 
well  as  their  cook  and  her  daughter 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

• The  police  raid  against  the 
offices  of  the  Lutheran  Bishop  and 
the  capture  of  12  members  of  the 
congregation,  amongst  them  for- 
eigners and  nationals. 

•Death  threats  against  the 


Woman  and  child  at  the 
market,  El  Salvador. 


Lutheran  Bishop  and  the  principal 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

•The  capture  and  torture  of  two 
priests  and  an  unspecified  number 
of  international  volunteers. 

•The  capture  of  15  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  including  the 
principal  pastor. 

•Searches  and  violation  of  47 
churches  including  the  bombing 
and  destruction  of  at  least  two  of 
them. 

•61  attacks  on  medical  clinics 
and  social  services  of  the  churches. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  which 
the  church  has  suffered  such  devas- 
tation. It  is  not  difficult  to  remember 
that  between  1977  and  1982  nine 
priests  were  assassinated,  among 
them  Monsignor  Oscar  Romero. 

That  period,  too,  was  accompanied 
by  countless  searches,  violations  of 
churches,  etc.  That  was  the  first 
phase  of  persecution  of  the  Salvado- 
ran church  in  El  Salvador.  Ten  years 
later  in  1989  there  opens  a new 
phase  in  the  persecution  which, 
because  of  its  initial  grotesqueness, 
was  shorter  in  duration  but  much 
more  intense.  The  question  begs: 
Why  is  this  policy  repeated? 

It  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
object  of  this  evil  cycle  is  for  the 
defenders  of  the  status-quo  to  elimi- 
nate, during  the  periods  identified 
as  national  emergencies,  all  the 
instruments  which  the  Salvadoran 
people  have  access  to  for  a growth 
of  consciousness.  It  is  to  eliminate 
all  those  persons  who  enjoy  credibil- 
ity and  who  have  the  capacity  to 
diffuse,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
an  opinion  contrary  or  dysfunction- 
al to  the  dominant  ideology. 

At  the  level  of  collective  spiritu- 
ality the  church's  Social  Pastoral  is 
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the  greatest  expression  of  concienti- 
zation  to  which  the  Salvadoran 
people  have  access  to  because  this  is 
carried  out  in  and  with  the  popular 
sectors.  It  is  here  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  power  and  money 
confuse  Christian  solidarity  with 
Marxist-Leninism.  In  order  to  sus- 
tain this  confusion,  it  is  charged  that 
the  churches  share  the  same  work- 
ing habitat  of  political  and  union 
organizations.  Basing  their  argu- 
ment on  this  shared  workplace  rela- 
tionship, the  justification  is  then 
given  to  consider  the  pastoral  and 
political  as  the  same. 

Subsequently  it  follows  that  for 
purposes  of  'national  security'  the 
ecclesial  and  the  political  work  are 
the  same  enemy.  This  explains  the 
official  policy  fo  annihilate  persons 
and  institutions  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  Chrisfian  solidarity, 
thus  effectively  eliminating  these 


instruments  for  growth  of 
consciousness  amongst  the  Salvado- 
ran people. 


Market  scenes  in 
San  Salvador. 


ering  the  crime. 
The  first  three 
priests  were  a 
permanent  pres- 
ence in  the  politi- 
cal and  social 
events  of  the 
Salvadoran  pro- 
cess. Their  pres- 
tige became  such 
that  they  were 
necessarily  con- 
sulted by  those 
both  sympathetic 
and  antagonistic 
to  their  thinking. 
The  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  was 
such  that  their 
opinion  was 
influential  in  all 
of  the  political  re- 
alignments which 
took  place  in  El 
Salvador  in  the  past  12  years.  This 
widely  suspected  fact  was  publicly 


Dan  Gautreau 


rr 


Their  prestige  became  such  that 

THEY  WERE  NECESSARILY  CONSULTED  BY 
THOSE  BOTH  SYMPATHETIC  AND 
ANTAGONISTIC  TO  THEIR  THINKING." 


But  Why  The  Jesuits? 

Why  is  it  that  this  time  the  Armed 
Forces  singled  out  the  Jesuit 
Fathers?  It  is  important  to  clarify 
that  the  main  targets  were  Ignacio 
Ellacuria,  Segundo  Montes  and 
Ignacio  Martin-Baro.  The  other  three 
priests,  as  well  as  the  cook  and  her 
daughter,  were  assassinated  in  order 
to  remove  any  possibility  of  uncov- 


confirmed  by  Fr.  Ellacuria  himself, 
one  month  before  his  deafh. 

It  is  this  capacity  of  fhe  Jesuits  to 
influence  the  political  changes  with- 
in the  country  which  materializes  in 
the  decision  taken  by  the  Armed 
Forces  High  Command  to  assassi- 
nate them.  As  well,  they  knew  that 
the  Catholic  University  (UCA), 
presided  over  by  the  Jesuits,  had 
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Small  girl  weaves  a bag  to  sell  in  the 
market.  El  Salvador. 


already  begun  its  pro- 
cess of  influencing  the 
less  intransigent  sectors 
within  the  governing 
ARENA  party.  It  was 
feared  that  this  influ- 
ence, together  with  the 
vast  experience  of  the 
Jesuits,  would  result  in 
the  possibility  of  finding 
a solution  to  the  conflict, 
one  less  costly  for  the 
people  than  that  being 
proposed  by  the  hardlin- 
ers of  ARENA. 

Consequently  the 
assassination  of  the 
Jesuits  avoided  a solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  which 
could  lead  to  a reduction 
in  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  country's  elite. 


The  killings  show  the  true  disposi- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  Oligarchy 
and  were  intended  to  eliminate 
extremely  important  instruments  of 
concientization.  However,  social 
commitment  and  human  solidarity 
work  does  not  depend  on  the 
abstract,  but  rather  on  real  people. 
This  work  will  continue  despite  the 
limitations  caused  by  the  repression. 

On  November  16, 1989,  six  Jesuit 
priests  died,  and  all  of  them  have 
since  been  substituted  by  dozens  of 
precious  volunteers.  One  of  these  is 
a Canadian  Jesuit,  Fr.  Michael 
Czerny,  who  left  for  El  Salvador 
early  this  year.  He  had  been  head  of 
the  Jesuit  Center  for  Social  Faith  and 
Justice  in  Toronto,  Canada  cx? 


Top  military  leaders  had  labeled  slain  Jesuit  a Marxist 


National  Catholic  Reporter 
May  18, 1990 

WASHINGTON — ^Two  years  before 
the  November  slaying  of  six  Jesuit 
priests  in  El  Salvador,  a group  of 
top  military  leaders  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  branded 
one  of  the  murdered  Jesuits  a hard- 
core Marxist  who  backs  "the  objec- 
tives of  the  communist  revolution." 

Father  Ignacio  Ellacuria,  the 
most  prominent  of  those  killed, 
was  labeled  a subversive  along 
with  eight  other  theologians  in  a 
secret  report  by  the  Conference  of 
American  Armies,  which  repre- 
sents the  armies  of  15  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  including  El 
Salvador  and  the  United  States. 

Although  presented  at  the  orga- 


nization's November  1987  meeting 
in  Argentina,  the  report  and  other 
conference  documents  have  only 
recently  begun  to  circulate  among 
human  rights  groups  in  the  United 
States. 

The  report,  which  condemns  the 
"theology  of  liberation"  in  Latin 
America,  sheds  light  on  a climate  of 
pressure  and  intimidation  toward 
the  murdered  Jesuits  that  went  well 
beyond  far-right  elements  in  the 
Salvadoran  military. 

The  documents  show  that  the 
Salvadoran  representative  on  the 
committee  that  produced  the  report 
naming  Ellacuria,  was  the  deputy 
defence  minister  of  El  Salvador, 
Colonel  Juan  Orlando  Zepeda.  The 
American  representative  on  the 
committee  is  listed  in  the  docu- 


ments as  General  Sidney  Wein- 
stein, who,  according  to  the  army 
public  affairs  office,  is  now  retired. 

The  report's  picture  of  Ellacuria 
as  a revolutionary  contrasts  with 
other  assessments  that  show  him 
as  a voice  of  reconciliation  in  El 
Salvador's  bloody  civil  war.  The 
Spanish-born  priest  was  a leading 
exponent  of  dialogue  between 
leftist  rebels  and  the  United  States- 
backed  Salvadoran  government. 

Fr.  Ellacuria  had  met  several 
times  with  President  Alfredo  Cris- 
tiani  in  efforts  to  mediate  a dia- 
logue. In  his  last  essay,  the  Jesuit 
praised  what  he  described  as  Cris- 
tiani's  "political  will  to  bring  an 
early  conclusion  to  the  war 
through  political  means." 
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issioner 


The  residents  of  La  Victoria 
are  giving  public  recogni 
tion  to  Gerry  Heffernan, 
lay  missionary  of  the 
Canadian  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  for  work  being  done  in 
favour  of  the  most  needy. 

This  foreign  missionary  helps  to 
fund  and  direct  the  work  of  con- 
structing homes  using  the  tradition- 
al system  of  collective  work  known 
as  "Bees". 

In  this  work  the  mothers  of  fami- 
lies play  a very  important  role  as 
well. 

The  project  is  named  "Housing 
Cooperative,  San  Martin  de  Forres", 
which  now  has  some  63  members  of 
which  38  participants  are  already 
living  in  and  enjoying  their  commu- 
nally constructed  homes. 

"The  project  is  an  alternative 
answer  to  the  dire  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  most  needy  in  Chiclayo, 
and  especially  in  the  district  of  La 
Victoria,  with  future  plans  to 
expand  to  several  other  areas  of  the 
parish,"  said  the  Canadian  mission- 
ary. 

Behind  the  work  is  the  evident 
attempt  to  build  Christian  commu- 
nity, that  is  to  say,  learning  to  live  as 
true  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 
society  that  is  so  filled  with  distrust. 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Gerald  Heffernan. 
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Coordinates  Project 


From  the  very  beginning  this  is  a cooperative  effort  and 
everyone  participates.  La  Victoria,  Peru. 


All  this  work  began  about  a year 
and  a half  ago,  in  September,  1988, 
with  the  slogan:  'God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.'  "We  work 
hard  and  because  of  this  we  are 
getting  results,"  said  the  Canadian. 
"No  one  at  the  beginning  believed 
that  we  really  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor  and  all  felt  that  in 
some  way  we  were  doing  it  for  gain. 
The  realitv  is  that  we  are  totally 
committed  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
in  this  endeavour." 

The  formation  of  work  groups 
and  the  acquisition  of  materials 
have  permitted  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  38  houses  which  will  benefit 
an  equal  number  of  families.  This 
work  will  continue  until  63  houses 
have  been  constructed.  Thus,  the 
first  stage  of  the  project  will  be 
brought  to  completion.  Then  the 
plan  will  continue  with  other 
groups  according  to  the  studies 
made  in  the  different  sectors  of  La 
Victoria  where  the  poor  have  abso- 
lutely no  type  of  assistance. 

The  houses  are  constructed  out  of 
concrete,  adobe  (sun-dried  bricks), 
clay,  cane  and  wood;  the  roofs  are 
made  with  beams;  doors  and  win- 
dows of  concrete  block.  Professional 
builders  are  in  charge  of  the  work 
and  they  are  following  official 
plans.  Tbie  families  contribute  2,000 
iritis  weekly  as  a symbolic  commit- 
ment during  the  time  it  takes  to 
build  the  houses  and  as  their  contri- 
bution to  the  construction  itself. 

The  Canadian  layman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  his  efforts  to 
the  formation  of  farms  for  the 


breeding  of  pigs  and  guinea  pigs 
which  will  be  sold  eventually  in 
order  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  com- 
munal projects.The  people,  especial- 
ly the  children,  participate  in  this 
effort  by  bringing  food  for  the  ani- 
mals, hoping  to  increase  production 
on  the  farm. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
assistance  of  many  individuals  and 
institutions  such  as  the  Canadian 
Embassy  which  so  effectively 
helped  the  housing  project  for  the 
poor  and  needy. 

It  was  through  this  missionary's 
efforts  that  a development  agency 
sent  food  to  be  distributed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished community  of  El  Bosque  and 
other  areas  of  La  Victoria. 

"Helping  poor  people  to  build  a 


house  and  supply  food  for  their 
children  is  a duty  that  we  try  to 
fulfill  as  Christians  and  as  Catholics, 
simply  because  God  wills  it,"  spoke 
the  lay  missionary,  "and  because  we 
do  not  want  people  to  be  poor  but 
rather  that  they  live  in  peace,  har- 
mony and  tranquility;  in  this  way 
we  will  develop  a better  homeland." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  above  is 
taken  from  three  Peruvian  newspapers, 
mostly  from  La  Industria  of  Chiclayo, 
Peru. 

Last  summer  Scarboro  Missions 
featured  an  article  written  by  Gerry 
about  the  courage  and  strength  of  a 
woman  named  Domitila.  A number  of 
our  readers  responded  with  donations 
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Gerry's  experience  in  building  homes  began  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
where  he  worked  with  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  on  many  similar  housing  projects. 


to  help  her.  Of  this  Gerry  writes:  "Be 
assured  that  I will  use  the  money 
donated  for  the  family  ofDomitila.  She 
now  has  the  food  and  medicines  that  she 
and  her  family  need.  Also  the  project 
has  built  her  a new  home."  Our  Scar- 
boro  community  is  thankful  for  your 
support,  oo 
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WHERE  THERE  IS  HATRED 

A dramatic  witness  to  the  power  of 
people  who  use  non-violence  as  an 
effective  strategy  for  peacemaking. 
Personal  stories  from  Chile,  Israel 
and  the  Philippines. 

THIS  LAND  IS  OUR  LAND 

The  struggle  of  young  family  farm- 
ers in  Brazil  to  hold  on  to  their 
land.  For  some  young  people  to 
acquire  land  means  a battle  to  win 
effective  land  reform,  where  a 
small  minority  owns  most  of  the 
productive  land. 


WHERE  LAND  IS  LIFE 

For  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
Peru's  altiplano,  the  rugged  land 
around  Lake  Titicaca  is  more  than 
soil.  Through  centuries  of  conquest 
and  exploitation,  the  Quechua  and 
Aymara  people  have  held  on  to  the 
concept  of  the  Pacha  Mama  - Moth- 
er Earth.  Today  they  are  reclaiming 
the  land  as  their  birthright.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  rediscovering 
the  traditional  methods  of  agricul- 
ture that  once  made  this  region  the 
breadbasket  of  Peru. 


WHERE  THERE  IS  HATRED  copy(ies)  @ $35  US/ copy  = Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or 

THIS  LAND  IS  OUR  LAND  copy(ies)  @ $25  US/copy  = money  order  for  $ U: 

payable  to  Maryknoll  World, 

WHERE  LAND  IS  LIFE  copy(ies)  @ $25  US/copy  = ^edia  Relations,  Maryknoll, 

Total  copy(ies)  = NY,  USA,  10545. 

Price  includes  postage  and  handling. 
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Archives  0^ 


Everything  today  seems  to 
need  some  connection  with 
mission! 

There  is  some  difficulty 
in  even  thinking  about  a relation 
between  Archives  and  the  work  of 
the  church,  called  simply  "Mission". 

Archives,  of  course,  are  the 
places  in  which  individuals  or 
groups  like  government,  business, 
churches,  religious  groups,  unions 
and  so  on,  store  certain  ciocuments. 

Dull  huh?  Not  really.  It  is  from 
these  storerooms  that  researchers, 
historians,  and  writers  in  general, 
find  the  base  from  which  they 
develop  their  finished  presentation. 
In  short,  it  is  in  archives,  usually, 
that  one  finds  all  the  personal  detail 
and  hints  of  personalities,  as  well  as 
all  the  praiseworthy  records  of  peo- 
ple and  institutions  which  are  used 
by  researchers  to  develop  their 
work. 

I will  try  to  illustrate  this  from 
our  Society  archives  using  an 
episode  from  my  own  pasf,  chang- 
ing only  the  names  to  protect  the 
guilty. 

While  working  in  the 
Philippines,  I managed  to  be 
involved  in  a spectacular  motor 
vehicle  accident  several  miles  from 
the  area  where  Scarboro  missioners 
were  working.  In  dire  need  of  emer- 
gency first  aid  and  nursing  help,  I 
was  taken  to  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  who  ran  St. 
Joseph's  College  in  Maasin,  South- 
ern Leyte. 

After  hospitalization  and  during 
recuperation,  I sent  the  Sisters  the 
following  letter  which  I later  found 
under  my  name  in  our  Archives 
here  at  Scarboro: 


By  Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  S.F.M. 


Mission 


Dear  Sisters: 

It  is  over  a month  since  my  accident, 
and  I am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  the  members  of  your  commu- 
nity for,  quite  frankly,  saving  my  life.  I 
will  use  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  to 
express  my  gratitude. 

I was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  to 
eat  - for  which  I am  indeed  grateful, 
even  though  I had  lost  my  appetite. 

I was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  me  to 
drink  - and  indeed  I am  ashamed  that 
my  stomach  rejected  such  good  Scotch, 
alas! 

I was  a stranger  and  you  took  me  in 
- in  a manner  of  speaking.  You  knezv  of 
me,  hut  we  had  never  met  face  to  face. 

Naked,  and  you  covered  me,  sick  and 
you  visited  me  - 1 wasn't  really  naked, 
but  in  order  to  remove  my  blood- 
stained clothing,  that  little  Sister  did  a 
pretty  good  job  with  her  scissors.  It 
may  not  have  been  'visiting'  but  your 
community  certainly  watched  over  me 
very  carefully. 

Words  cannot  tell  you  of  my  grati- 
tude, so  please  accept  this  ivory  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  to  express  it 
for  me. 

About  a month  after  my  accident, 
while  in  Manila,  I visited  the  Moth- 
erhouse  of  the  Benedictines  to  deliv- 
er a present  to  one  of  the  Sisters 
from  a former  student. 

When  she  met  me  in  the  parlor, 
she  exemsed  herself  and  went  for  the 
Mother  Prioress.  Mother  Prioress 
was  a tall,  regally  stern  looking 
woman  from  Germany.  When  she 
came  into  the  room  she  said,  "So 
you  are  the  one  who  was  naked!" 
The  Maasin  Sisters  had  apparently 
shared  the  story  with  the  rest  of 
fheir  community. 

None  of  the  above  would  have 


survived  had  not  a copy  been  kept 
of  fhe  original. 

This  is  one  example  of  how  the 
care,  storage  and  management  of 
occurring  hisfory  may  provide  some 
insight,  clue  to  character,  motivation 
and  so  on,  which  helps  bring  the 
past  to  life. 

In  the  larger  arena,  such  records 
paint  the  life  and  fimes,  successes 
and  failures  of  groups  and  individu- 
als, and  help  later  generations  gain 
an  insight  into  the  past. 

In  the  few  years  that  I have  been 
working  in  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  archives,  material  has  been 
provided  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents working  on  theses  and  histori- 
ans working  on  various  aspects  of 
Scarboro's  work,  particularly  in 
China,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  Chekiang,  China. 

Recently,  Scarboro  produced  a 
video  about  its  founder,  John  Mary 
Fraser.  Much  of  the  material  in  that 
video  came  from  our  archives.  So 
you  see  archives  and  being  an 
archivisf  are  related,  most  times  in  a 
small  way  but  sometimes  in  a big 
way,  to  telling  the  story  of  mission 
and  thus  helping  to  further  God's 
reign.  °° 
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Canadian  Church 


Canadian  Church  Press 

Award  of  Excellence 

Best  Theological  Reflection, 
Doctrinal 

Ai  L DivisiOKS 
Sctir6ow  !Ji(isswnji 

“Intoybitryfands’'  'Bij  Jusiin  Mjclnne 

MAY  lyJ-i 

ESTHER  BARNtS 
CCP  I'RESiDl-NT 


Canadian  Church  Press 

Award  of  Excellence 

Best  Theological  Reflection, 
Inspirational 


All  Divisions 


Canadian  Churo  i Press 

Award  of  Excellence 

Best  Featuri^ 

Journals 
ScarBoro  !^^issions 


MAY  iW) 

ESTTIt-R  WARNliS 
Ct  r rU!;SiDf-,NT 


‘'apartheid:  J4lwe  and  Well  in  South  Slfrica ' 
dkj  ijonj  %cnmj 


Awards  for  1989 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine  did  very 
well  at  the  Canadian  Church  Press 
1990  Journalism  Awards  presented 
May  11  at  Redeemer  College  in 
Ancaster,  Ontario. 

Thirty-one  member  organizations 
of  the  Canadian  Church  Press  sub- 
mitted a total  of  310  entries  in  four 
divisions:  Diocesan  Newspapers, 
National/Regional  Newspapers, 
Magazines  and  Journals.  Scarboro 
Missions  won  awards  in  seven  of  the 
16  categories.  Three  of  these  awards 
were  All  Division  awards,  that  is, 
judged  against  the  entries  of  all 
divisions;  the  other  four  were  in  the 
Journal  division  in  which  we  are 
classified. 

The  April  1989  issue  on 
Apartheid  received  three  awards.  To 
quote  from  the  comments  of  the 
judges:  "Terrific  cover  - different, 
eye-catching;  a fresh  approach.  The 
design  gets  the  message  across." 
About  Gary  Kenny's  article: 
"...excellent,  timely  and  very  appro- 
priate in  its  account  of  South 
Africa's  use  of  theology  to  give  a 


rationale  for 
apartheid." 

Articles  by 
Justin  Macinnis, 

S.F.M.,  and  Len 
Desroches  won 
All  Division 
awards  for  their 
theological 
reflections. 

Assisting  at  the 
Birth  by  Len 
Desroches  drew 
these  comments: 

"Well  written, 
good  use  of  liter- 
ary devices,  real 
'punch'  and  con- 
temporary value."  Into  Your  Hands 
by  Justin  Macinnis:  "Good,  solid 
biblical  study  - excellent  approach 
to  the  season  of  Lent." 

The  art  direction  and  design  for 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  is  pro- 
vided by  Heather  Mains  and  John 
Di  Costanzo  of  DIMA  Communica- 
tions, with  a small  degree  of  input 
from  us.  Their  April  cover  won  the 
Best  Cover  award  in  the  Journal 
division,  and  their  February  cover 


won  in  the  Best  Original  Artwork 
category  for  all  divisions.  The 
judges'  comments  on  the  February 
cover  were:  "An  image  that  lingers 
in  the  mind  long  after  you  have  seen 
it.  The  distortion  in  the  simple 
graphic  image  catches  the  atten- 
tion." 

In  order  to  enter  the  General 
Excellence  category  we  had  to  sub- 
mit three  consecutive  issues.  We  felt 
April's  Apartheid  issue  was  a good 
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Awards 


C-\\ADIA\  CULRCH  1’kE>S 

Award  of  Excellence 


Canadian  Chukc:h  Press 

Award  of  Excellence 


Best  Original  Artwork 

Ai  l Di\  isions 


ESrilfR  BARNES 
C.U’  PKESliJENT 


Best  Front  Cover 

Journals 

Sceirboro  !Misiions 

yipanfuid,  Jlprif  ISS9 
Jofin  'DiCosixmzo,  'Iksigncr 


Canadian  Church  Press 

Honourable  Mention 

General  Excellence 

Journals 

ScarBoro  9^fissions 
Qcrald  C-  Cuny,  “Ldlwr 

\»AY  19W 

SnUER  BARNES 
CCP  PRESIDENT 


Canadian  Church  Press 

Honourable  Mention 

Best  Layout  and  Design 

Journals 

ScarBoro  ^Missions 

Mpri(l9S9  issue 

WAY!  wo 

l-SllirKBARNES 
CCP  PKESIDEN  r 


one  so  we  chose  the  April,  May  and 
June  issues.  We  received  an  Hon- 
ourable Mention  with  these  com- 
ments: "This  is  an  excellent  example 
of  a journal  flowing  out  of  a single 
institutional  purpose  - the  promo- 
tion of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  However,  it  always  pushes 
against  these  boundaries,  looking 
for  peripheral  issues  and  insights 
connected  to  the  main  ones  and 
never  underestimating  the  audi- 


ence. The  only  problem  with  Scar- 
boro Missions  is  there  is  not  quite 
enough  of  it.  Fewer  issues  annually 
and  up  to  twice  the  number  of 
pages  would  give  the  magazine  a 
sense  of  substance  and  the  impor- 
tance it  deserves." 

Invoking  a reaction 

Letters  to  the  editor  indicate  that 
Scarboro  Missions  invokes  a lot  of 


reaction,  both  for  and  against.  Peo- 
ple write  to  say  how  much  they  like 
the  magazine,  others  write  to  say 
that  they  disagree  with  the  way  in 
which  we  take  the  call  of  the  Gospel 
into  the  economic  and  political 
arenas. 

To  all  who  share  in  the  work  of 
bringing  Scarboro  Missions  to  our 
readers,  especially  those  who  have 
contributed  articles,  a very  special 
thank  you! 
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Sugar  Cane  - Sweet  and  Sour 

A Blessing  Or  A Curse! 


By  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  S.F.M. 


he  sugar  you  use  in 
your  coffee  and 
cornflakes  each 
morning  could 
possibly  have  been 
harvested  in  the 

I i Dominican  Repub- 

lic. Possibly  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  our  parish  of  Consuelo. 

Thousands  of  square  kilometres 
of  land  on  this  island  republic  are 
dedicated  to  the  harvesting  of  sugar 
cane.  The  parish  of  Consuelo,  with 
over  30,000  population,  has  one 
industry,  the  sugar  mill.  There  are 
14  other  towns  similar  to  Consuelo 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Over 
500,000  tons  of  sugar  are  expected 
to  be  produced  during  this  year's 
harvest  (1989-90). 

The  history  of  sugar  cane  on  this 
island  is  as  old  as  1492  when 
"Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue." 
Historical  records  indicate  that 
sugar  cane  had  its  origins  in  India  at 
least  three  centuries  before  Christ.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  via 
Arabia  and  Egypt  where  it  had 
already  become  a profitable  com- 
mercial product. 

Erom  Europe  it  spread  to 
Cypress,  Sicily,  Spain  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  With  the  Spanish 
colonization  of  Santo  Domingo,  it 
was  introduced  into  most  of  the 
Caribbean  islands.  The  Spanish 
conquistadores  were  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  economic  advantages  of 
sugar  cane,  as  well  as  their  constant 


quest  for  gold  and  precious  woods 
and  metals. 

Tragically,  within  50  years  after 
Columbus  arrived,  almost  the  entire 
native  population  of  300,000  Taina 
Indians  had  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  colonizers  through  forced 
labour  and  slavery.  The  need  to 
replace  the  dwindling  work  force 
made  the  colonizers  look  to  Africa 
for  manpower.  Slavery  became  a 
growing  and  profitable  business 
among  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portugese 
and  English  sea  captains.  They  regu- 
larly raided  the  African  coast,  cap- 


turing able-bodied  men  who  were 
then  transported  like  cattle  to  the 
Americas  where  those  who  had 
survived  the  ocean  voyage  were 
auctioned  off  as  slaves  to  the  high- 
est bidder. 

Not  much  has  changed  since 
then.  The  Haitian  sugar  cane  cutters 
are  our  modern  slaves. 

During  the  harvest  season 
(November  to  July)  thousands  of 
Haitian  men  and  boys  come  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  some  willingly 
and  some  unwillingly,  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a few  dollars  to  bring  back 


Cane  workers  make  a few  dollars  a day. 
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Men  and  beasts 
of  burden. 


Sugar  mill  in  Consuelo, 
Dominican  Republic. 


■ ' 'A  "Sk 


■■ '-'.w 

with  them  to  Haiti  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest.  Few  ever  return  to  their 
home  country  with  anything  but 
empty  pockets. 

Those  who  have 
been  brought  here 
willingly  have  been 
deceived  by  agents 
who  promise  them 
a good-paying  job 
just  across  the 
Dominican-Haitian 
border.  The  agent 
secretly  leads  a 
group  of  men 
across  the  border 
and  once  in 
Dominican  territory 
they  are  classified  as  illegals,  arrest- 
ed and  eventually  loaded  onto  trail- 
er trucks  to  end  up  in  some  small 

A cane  cutter  and  his  family. 


/4^ 


"Tragically,  within  50 

YEARS  AFTER  COLUMBUS 
ARRIVED,  ALMOST  THE 
ENTIRE  NATIVE 
POPULATION  OF  300,000 
Taina  Indians  had 

DIED  AT  THE  HANDS  OF 

THE  Spanish  coloniz- 
ers THROUGH  EORCED 
LABOUR  AND  SLAVERY." 


settlement  unknown  to 
them.  They  are  given  a 
three-inch  thick  foam  mat 
for  their  bed,  a small  plastic 
jug  for  their  drinking  water 
and  a machete  to  cut  the 
cane. 

Their  earnings  seldom 
come  to  average  two  to  three  dollars 
per  12-hour  day,  in  95-degree  heat 
and  a scorching  sun. 

We  recently  com- 
memorated a tragic 
accident  involving 
the  transportation  of 
these  people.  A truck 
loaded  with  these 
human  cargoes  over- 
turned into  a gully. 
Forty-eight  people 
died.  They  were 
buried  in  a mass 
grave. 

Henri  Emel  is  an 
18  year  old.  He  is  a 
machinist  in  his 

hometown  in  Haiti.  He  wants  to 
return  home,  but  after  four  months 
cutting  sugar  cane  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  he  has  no  money  to  cover 
his  travel  costs.  Anyway,  he  may  be 
stopped  along  the  way  and  arrested. 

The  priest  gives  him  some  pocket 
money  and  a covering  letter  with 
the  parish  seal  to  show  the  authori- 
ties in  case  he  is  stopped.  Hopefully, 
this  will  get  him  back  to  his  home 
and  farriily. 

Pierre  is  a 60-year-old  man.  He 
has  been  ill  since  he  arrived  and 
knows  no  one.  He  wants  to  return  to 
his  family.  I give  the  catechist  what- 
ever he  needs  to  accompany  Pierre 
on  his  journey  home. 

Edouar,  Josef  and  Michole  are 
three  students,  one  16  and  two  17 
years  old.  Their  parents  don't  know 
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their  whereabouts.  They  have  been 
here  for  three  weeks.  They  want  to 
return  home. 


Again  the  priest  gives  them  some 
pocket  money  and  a letter.  I drive 
them  to  the  capital  city  where  they 
can  catch  a bus  for  the  four-hour 
trip  to  the  border.  On  the  way  we 
are  flagged  down  by  a patrol  car, 
but  because  I am  a priest  the  officer 
permits  us  to  continue  our  journey 
to  the  capital. 

One  morning,  a group  of  over  50 
men  arrived  at  a village  where  they 
were  assigned  to  cut  cane.  Whatever 
little  extra  clothing  they  had  was 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  com- 
pany sheriff,  thus  assuring  that  they 
would  not  leave  or  abandon  their 
work.  Three  weeks  later,  they  were 
still  in  their  original  clothing  despite 
several  attempts  to  have  their  extra 
clothing  returned  to  them. 

The  sugar  used  in  my  coffee  and 
in  your  cornflakes  each  morning  has 
a sad  story  to  tell. .if  only  it  could 
speak. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  For  further 
information  on  the  plight  of  sugar 
workers  please  contact: 

The  International  Commission  for 
the  Coordination  of  Solidarity 
Among  Sugar  Workers 
P.O.  Box  66,  Station  B 
Toronto,  Ont.,  M5T  2T2 
(416)  597-8454 


if 


-,i.- 


Fr.  Bill  Smith,  S.F.M.,  Remembered 


A $1.2  Million  Program  in  Nicaragua 


n 

■ ■ evelopment  and  Peace 

I m will  support  an  integral 
development  program 
in  Nicaragua,  to 
which  it  will  allo- 
cate $1.2  million 
over  the  next  three 
years.  This  pro- 
gram will  be 
named  after  Fr. 

Bill  Smith,  ex- 
Projects  Officer  for 
Central  America, 
who  passed  away 
on  May  1, 1989. 

This  project 
will  enable  3,000 
members  from  14 
cooperatives  in 
Boaco  and  Cuapa 
(in  the  center  of 
the  country)  to 
increase  dairy 
production  and 
improve  herds 
and  pastures, 
build  four  health 
stations,  17  wells 
and  eight  schools, 
and  ensure  that 
cooperative  lead- 
ers receive  agricul- 
tural and  adminis- 


trative training. 

These  cooperatives  were  created 
between  1981  and  1988  by  peasants 
displaced  by  war  and  drought,  or  by 
families  of  workers  forced  to  leave 
their  towns  because  of  the  economic 
situation  and  national  budget 
restrictions. 

Extending  over  a period  of  three 
years,  the  Bill  Smith  Program  was 


elaborated  by  five  long-standing 
partners  of  Development  and  Peace 
in  Nicaragua. 

Projects  Officer  for  Development 
and  Peace  from  1974  to  1989,  William 
(Bill)  Smith,  a priest  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  was  to  start 
solidarity  work  with  union  workers 
in  Latin  America  on  behalf  of  the 
Quebec  Confederation  of  National 
Trade  Unions  (CNTU),  when  he  was 
struck  down  by  a heart  attack  as  he 
arrived  at  Sao  Paulo  Airport  in 
Brazil. 

"Bill  would  have  been  very 
proud  of  this  project,"  says  Ms. 
Marthe  Lapierre,  the  Projects  Officer 
who  succeeded  Bill  Smith.  Ms. 
Lapierre,  who  recently  returned 
from  a trip  to  Nicaragua,  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  a few  of  the 
cooperatives  that  will  benefit  from 
this  program. 

In  Central  America,  people 
stressed  Bill  Smith's  contribution  to 
international  solidarity  in  various 
ways.  In  Panama,  there  is  a Popular 
Education  Center  that  bears  his 
name,  while  in  Nicaragua,  NGOs 
paid  him  a posthumous  homage  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebrations 
surrounding  the  10th  Anniversary  of 
the  Sandinista  revolution. 

Development  & Peace  Communica- 
tions Office  - Montreal  °° 
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Three  new  video  productions 

FROM  S 

CARBORO  M 

ISSIONS! 

RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

etv  was  founded  in  1918  by  John 

as  individual  as  each  missioner. 

Marv  Fraser.  Restless  Mission  Flame 

Eour  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 

folkiws  the  life  of  this  single-mind- 

priests share  their  reflections  on 

priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 

ed  and  determined  priest,  from  his 

mission. 

Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 

roots  in  Toronto  to  his  death  in 

FORMAT: 

VHS 

about  the  problems  faced  by  Brazil- 

Japan, after  61  vears  of  missionarv 

LENGTH: 

26  minutes 

ians,  the  role  of  the  Church,  and  his 

service. 

PRICE: 

$20.00 

own  growth  as  a priest.  Study  guide 

FORMAT:  VHS 

available. 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

EORMAT:  VHS 

PRICE:  $20.00 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 

You  CAN 

ALSO  ORDER  | 

PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR  MAN  WITH  A MISSION 

JUSTICE 


FOREMAN  OF  OCOA 

Produced  by  CFQC-TV  in  Saska- 
toon, this  programme  features  the 
work  of  Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn.  Hosted  by  Fr.  Bob  Ogle,  the 
show  looks  at  some  of  the  larger 
problems  facing  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  - ecological  destruc- 
tion caused  by  deforestation  over 
the  last  30  years,  Lou's  efforts  at 
reforestation  and  other  develop- 
ment work,  and  the  need  for  funda- 
mental land  reform. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $16.00 


In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Er.  Har- 
vey Steele,  but  in  Latin  America, 
where  he  helped  found  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  he's  known  as 
"Padre  Pablo."  This  film  from  Cana- 
media  Productions  looks  at  the 
work  of  Harvey  Steele  and  the  insti- 
tution he  founded  in  Panama.  A 
shorter  version  of  this  film  was 
shown  on  CBC's  Man  Alive. 
EORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


This  CBC  Man  Alive  television  pro- 
gramme features  the  life  of  a 
remarkable  Canadian  Catholic,  Er. 
Bob  Ogle.  A priest  from  Rosetown, 
Saskatchewan,  Fr.  Ogle  has  worked 
as  a missionary  in  Brazil  and  is  a 
former  Member  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa.  The  programme  features 
Ogle's  work  in  Brazil  and  his  cur- 
rent battle  with  cancer. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $16.00 


ORDER  FORM 


I WOULD  LIKE  TO  ORDER  THE  FOLLOWING  PRODUCTIONS 


Please  Print 


Restless  Mission  Flame 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions 

copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy 

Foreman  of  Ocoa 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice 

copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy 

Man  With  A Mission 

copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy 

Total 

copv(ies) 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

26^5  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4 


Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 


Dear  Friends  of  Scarboro: 


Financial  Report  - 1989 


A question  often  asked  of  us  here  at  Scarboro  is:  “How  does  your 
Society  raise  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  its  work  in  Canada  and 
around  the  world?”  We  answer  proudly  that  we  depend  upon  the  free 
will  offerings  of  Canadian  Catholics.  Some  of  us  go  on  to  say  that  we 
have  been  doing  this  since  our  beginning  in  Almonte,  Ontario,  in  1918, 
and  for  almost  75  years  Canadian  Catholics  have  not  let  us  down.  In 
1989  we  almost  made  it!  For  the  first  time  in  recent  years  we  spent  a 
little  more  than  we  received  and  so 
we  find  ourselves  in  unfamiliar 
waters  (perhaps  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Seal). 

Today  everything  is  more 
expensive.  It  costs  more  to  feed  us, 
to  maintain  our  buildings  and  keep  u£ 
warm.  It  costs  more  for  us  to  travel 
overseas,  to  help  us  to  get  well  when 
we  are  sick,  and  to  look  after  our 
senior  citizen  members  who  are 
increasing  in  number.  Anyway,  here 
are  some  figures  that  will  help  to 
clarify  all  this  and  give  you  some 
insights  into  how  we  use  your  money 
and  how  it  comes  to  us.  Let’s  start 
with  how  it  comes  to  us. 

In  1989  our  total  income  was 
$3,258,499.  We  received  $1,150,871 
from  people  who  remembered  us  in 
their  WiU  and  $1,281,000  from 
people  who  donated  directly  to  us.  These  were  the  main  sources  of  our 
income. 

Mine  dioceses  in  Ontario  take  up  a special  collection  for  us,  usually 
in  the  summer.  It’s  a collection  which  we  share  with  the  Catholic 
Church  Extension  Society.  In  1989,  we  received  $189,185  from  this 
collection.  About  $180,000  is  income  from  the  various  works  that  we 
do,  from  subscriptions  to  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  from 
chaplaincy  work,  from  our  Mission  Centre,  and  from  parishes  where 
we  speak  about  Scarboro  and  take  up  a collection.  Interest  from  Burse 
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investments  (used  for  education)  and  Annuity  investments  (paid  to 
our  gift  annuity  members)  make  up  the  rest  of  our  income. 

In  1989  our  expenses  were  $3,405,489,  exceeding  our  income  by 
$146,990.  Actual  dollars  sent  to  overseas  mission  totalled  $1,068,683. 
Mission  in  Canada,  that  is,  the  cost  for  our  magazine,  for  educational 
resources  such  as  brochures  and  videos,  and  for  our  Mission  Centre 
totalled  approximately  $600,000.  This  year  we  had  to  buy  a new 
computer  system.  Paper,  envelopes,  typewriters  and  all  the  material 
that  goes  into  keeping  in  touch  with  you,  as  well  as  mailing  costs,  put 
public  relations  expenses  at  $215,000,  give  or  take  a few  dollars. 

Here  at  Scarboro  we  have  30  employees.  Salaries  and  benefits  to 
employees  cost  us  $702,000.  Our  food  and  medical,  $285,000.  The 
training  and  education  of  our  members,  travel  costs  for  us  as  a 
missionary  Society,  costs  for  our  central  administration,  and  finally  a 
monthly  allowance  for  our  members  - all  of  this  totalled  approximately 
$400,000.  We  gave  $150,000  in  support  of  other  organizations, 
especially  those  involved  with  international  issues. 

Because  we  had  a small  surplus  in  1988,  we  were  able  to  send  this 
extra  money  to  missioners  overseas  who  needed  that  little  extra  to 
fund  one  project  or  another.  Some  examples:  $3,000  to  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette,  S.F.M.,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  help  towards  the 
printing  of  catechetical  material;  $3,500  for  an  ecological  seminar  and 
$2,500  for  a truck,  also  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  $1,000  for  a 
senior  citizens’  home  in  Guyana;  $12,000  for  a Women’s  project  in 
Lima,  Peru;  $6,600  for  a motorcycle  and  a salary  for  a pastoral  agent 
in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  A farmers’  cooperative  in  Nicaragua  received 
$10,000  for  grain. 

Many  other  projects  like  these  were  funded  along  with  hurricane 
relief  to  Haiti,  a hostel  for  street  people  in  Fiji  and  a study  centre  in 
Chile.  In  all,  $140,000  was  used  to  support  46  projects  around  the 
world. 

We  need  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  without  bequests  we  would 
have  to  make  some  serious  adjustments  (cutbacks!)  in  the  way  we 
spend  the  resources  you  give  us.  We  try  to  use  your  money  wisely  and 
hope  that  you  wlU  continue  to  trust  and  support  us.  We  thank  you  and 
ask  your  prayers  for  aU  of  us  in  Canada  and  overseas. 


John  Walsh,  S.F.M. 

Director 

Mission  Information  Department 
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IN  MEMORY 


Fr.  James  Patrick  Leonard,  S.F.M. 
1909-1990 


T1 

■ r.  James  Leonard  died  sud- 
denly  of  complications  to 

■ the  heart  at  St.  Michael's 
iJL  Hospital  in  Toronto  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  June  3, 1990.  Official- 
ly retiring  in  1983,  Fr.  Leonard  resid- 
ed at  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
and  in  1987  moved  to  Providence 
Villa. 

Born  in  Derry  City,  Ireland,  he 
moved  to  Canada  and  in  1928 
entered  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 
In  1932  he  went  to  Genoa,  Italy,  to 
study  theology  and  was  ordained  in 
Toronto  in  1935.  Fr.  Leonard  was 
appointed  to  China  where  he  stud- 
ied the  language  for  two  years  but 
was  then  asked  to  do  campaign 
work  in  the  United  States  for  Lishui 
Prefecture,  Scarboro's  mission  terri- 
tory in  China.  In  1939  he  became 
editor  of  China  magazine,  the  prede- 
cessor of  today's  Scarboro  Missions. 
Fr.  Leonard  never  went  back  to 
overseas  mission.  He  held  a number 
of  responsibilities  for  the  Society. 

For  most  of  the  1950s  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Vancouver  Chinese  Catholic 
Mission.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  for  the 
English-speaking  dioceses  of 
Canada  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  assistant  at  the  Pontifical 
Mission- Aid  Societies  of  Canada.  In 
1984,  one  year  before  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a priest,  he  received 
the  "Bene  Merenti"  medal  from  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  church. 


Over  the  past  five  years  his 
health  deteriorated  and  in  1987  he 
left  his  home  here  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions to  live  at  Providence  Villa.  A 
month  ago  his  condition  worsened 
and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Michael's 
Hospital  where  he  remained  until 
his  death. 

Fr.  Jim  was  known  among  friends 
and  ourselves  here  at  Scarboro  for 
his  devotion  to  Mary.  When  he  was 
in  good  health  he  was  chaplain  to  a 
group  of  the  Legion  of  Mary  and  he 
set  aside  a room  here  at  Scarboro  for 
Legion  meetings.  His  own  room 
was  in  many  ways  a shrine  to  Mary 
and  the  rosary  was  his  constant 
companion.  Fie  had  made  a special 
request  that  the  rosary  be  recited  at 
his  wake  and  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  5,  Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  S.F.  M., 
led  the  rosary  for  a chapel  crowded 
with  the  relatives  and  many  friends 
and  legionaries  who  came  to  pay 
their  last  respects.  On  Wednesday, 
June  6,  Bishop  Robert  Clune  and  40 
priests  concelebrated  the  Mass  of 
the  Resurrection.  Fr.  Leonard  was 
buried  at  Resthaven  Memorial  Gar- 
dens in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  just 
across  the  street  from  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. He  was  81  years  old.  May  he 
rest  in  peace. 
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Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

Ideal  for  use  in  schools,  parishes,  home  or  office.  Actual  dimensions  17"x22".  Available  in  sets  of  six  posters. 


Order  Form , — Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

Yes,  please  send  me set(s)  of  Scarboro  Missions'  Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  at  $5  per  set  (includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  my 

cheque  or  money  order  for , made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 

*■  Note:  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Posters  to  be  mailed  in  tubes. 

Name  (please  print) 


Address 


City  Province  ■ Postal  Code 


Authorizing  Signature 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


portant  are  bcarooro  s Kina  or 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarboD 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  Fm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address; 

City: 

Province;  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 
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Evangelization 
of  Cultures ; 


Beginnings 


Japanese:  It  Can  j.' 
Reveal  and  Conceal 


A Japanese  adaptation  of  the  Last  Supper. 
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Society 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  community  of  priests  and  lay  people 
involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
Scarboro’s  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 
China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro 
began  working  in  the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Scarboro  Missions  presents  a global  vision  of 
faith;  one  which  promotes  within  the  Canadian 
church  a dialogue  and  understanding  of  the 
faiths,  cultures  and  struggles  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  Society  works. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  11  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address 
all  inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4  or  phone 
(416)  261-7135.  Subscriptions:  1 year  - $5;  2 years 
- $9;  life  - $75.00.  Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed 
second  class  (Permit  No.  1179)  from  Toronto  East 
L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  Ontario.  Return  postage 
guaranteed. 
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The  cover  photo  was  taken  by  Eric 
Wheater.  This  Last  Supper  was  made 
by  Ando  Toyoko  who  works  with 
Scarboro  missioners  Cleary  Villeneuve 
and  James  Gauthier  at  our  parish  in 
Nagoya  City.  Ms.  Ando  dedicated 
many  hours  of  intricate  and  detailed 
work  to  present  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
dressed  traditionally  as  the  Samurai  of 
ancient  Japan. 


STATISTICAt  PROFIIE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN 


Population 

121,490,000 

Catholics 

422,900 

Dioceses 

16 

Parishes 

821 

Bishops 

25 

(All  Bishops  are  Japanese) 

Diocesan  priests 

500 

(1 1 foreigners) 

Religious  priests 

1,316 

(898  foreigners) 

Brothers 

368 

(143  foreigners) 

Women  religious 

7,126 

(549  foreigners) 

Major  seminarians 

206 

(102  diocesan:  104  religious) 

Minor  seminarians 

296 

(137  diocesan;  159  religious) 

Based  upon  statistics  presented  in  International  Fides  Service , No.  3703 
(March  7, 1990) 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

A Mustard  Seed 


his  month  Scarboro 
missioners  serving  in  Japan 
give  us  an  insight  into  the 
challenges  they  face  living 
and  working  in  a non-Christian 
culture.  Frank  Hawkshaw  writes 
about  the  culture  and  its  power  to 
shape  those  living  within  it.  He 
points  to  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tian community  in  nurturing  those 
who  would  live  as  Christians  in  a 
non-Christian  environment. 

Ed  Geier  ponders  the  reasons 
why  Christianity  is  not  attracting 
many  followers  in  Japan.  He  gives 
an  insight  into  the  mentality  of  the 
Japanese  towards  religion  and  the 
place  it  has  in  their  lives.  Dave  Fitz- 
patrick writes  about  his  experience 
in  establishing  a parish  in 
Minokamo,  a town  of  40,000  just 
outside  the  city  of  Nagoya  (three 
million).  Ben  Schultz's  experience 
with  the  small  parish  of  Shime 
shows  the  efforts  of  a small  group  of 
people  who  try  to  build  their  own 
parish  centre.  Cleary  Villeneuve  and 
John  Carten  write  about  their  voca- 
tion to  priesthood  and  to  Japan. 
Other  missioners  give  us  glimpses 
into  the  Japanese  language  and 
character  and  their  experience  of 
living  in  Japan. 

Like  the  Japanese  society  in 
which  it  exists,  the  Church  in  Japan 
is  highly  organized.  There  are  16 
dioceses  with  25  Japanese  bishops 
who  shepherd  about  422,000 
Japanese  Catholics  spread  from 
snowy  Hokkaido  in  the  north  to 
tropical  Okinawa  in  the  South.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  many  institu- 


tions, from  universities  and  high 
schools  to  hospitals  and  orphan- 
ages. Many  (perhaps  exceeding  150) 
missionary  groups  serve  in  Japan, 
ranging  from  the  Jesuits  whose 
main  apostolate  is  education,  to 
Mother  Teresa's  Sisters  who  work 
with  the  most  poor  and  marginal- 
ized of  Japan's  society.  On  a per 
capita  basis  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Japan  has  a very  high  ratio  of  voca- 
tions to  the  priesthood  and  sister- 
hood. Many  of  the  missionary 
groups  are  now  mostly  Japanese 
and  many  have  a Japanese  Superior. 
Working  directly  with  the  diocesan 
bishops  are  500  Japanese  diocesan 
priests. 

Scarboro  missioners  first  went  to 
Japan  in  1949.  At  that  time  a large 
number  of  missionary  groups  were 
establishing  themselves  in  a country 
so  devastated  by  World  War  II  that 
almost  every  city  of  any  size  was 
reduced  to  rubble.  The  building  up 
of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  parish- 
es and  schools,  etc.,  went  along  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  country  itself. 

Today  the  Japan  Catholic  Church, 
like  the  mustard  seed,  is  small. 
However,  it  is  well  known  and 
respected  by  the  Japanese,  many  of 
whom  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  kindergartens,  come  to  the 
church  to  learn  a foreign  language, 
and  use  the  church  for  their  wed- 
ding ceremony.  Efforts  to  attract  the 
Japanese  to  the  Church  have  led  to 
the  parishes  becoming  all  purpose 
centres  offering  courses  in  every- 
thing from  language  (especially 
English)  and  western  cooking  to  the 
Japanese  traditional  tea  ceremony 
and  flower  arrangement.  Some  mis- 
sionaries have  left  the  parish  to 
work  side  by  side  with  the  Japanese 
in  factories  and  the  marketplace. 
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As  Japanese  society  becomes 
more  materialistic,  the  Church  nec- 
essarily involves  itself  with  the 
casualties  of  this  attitude  to  life  and 
of  a culture  that  does  not  take  reli- 
gion seriously.  Overwork,  over- 
crowded living  conditions,  the 
breakdown  of  extended  family  life, 
the  isolation  felt  in  big-city  living 
contribute  to  lives  of  frustration, 
stress  and  a long  list  of  human  ills. 
The  Church,  with  concern  for  life, 
reaches  out  to  help  those  who  are 
hurting  and  so  touches  many 
Japanese  and  many  areas  of 
Japanese  society. 

For  example,  the  Church  is 
involved  with  migrant  workers  who 
have  come  to  Japan  to  find  a better 
life  and  often  find  themselves 
exploited.  The  Church  is  involved 
with  the  question  of  injustice  to  the 
Korean  peoples  living  in  Japan  for 
generations  and  still  considered  to 
be  foreigners.  At  a recent  meeting 
with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  Japanese 
bishops  decried  the  rape  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  other  countries 
carried  out  by  Japanese  companies 
interested  only  in  profit.  One  role 
for  the  Church  would  be  to  help  the 
Japanese  to  respect  the  environment 
of  other  countries  as  much  as  they 
respect  their  own. 

In  putting  this  issue  together,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of 
the  Scarboro  missioners  in  Japan 
and  a special  thanks  to  Fr.  Don 
Boyle  (a  former  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions)  who  coordinated  this 
effort,  oo 


Beginnings 

By  Fr.  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  S.F.M. 


Eric  Wheater 


Fr.  Fitzpatrick  visits  a shrine  that  was  established  by  non-Christians  in 
commemoration  of  those  who  had  suffered  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  17th  century. 


t was  in  the  fall  of  1974  that 
I was  assigned  to  open  the 
new  mission  of  Minokamo 
in  central  Japan.  This  area  is 
located  in  the  prefecture  of  Gifu,  in 
the  diocese  of  Nagoya.  This  new 
mission  district  consists  of  five  cities 
- Takayama,  Mino,  Saki,  Kani  and 
Minokamo,  and  about  20  towns, 
with  a total  population  of  about 
400,000.  It  had  never  been  evange- 


lized before,  so  it  was  indeed  a mis- 
sion to  the  non-evangelized. 

Where  does  one  start  when  there 
is  no  established  Christian  commu- 
nity? What  do  you  do  when  you  go 
to  an  area  where  you  know  no  one. 

The  city  of  Minokamo  was  cho- 
sen, as  it  was  the  crossroads  for 
most  of  the  trains  running  through 
the  area.  It  is  the  third  largest  of  the 
five  cities,  with  a population  of 
around  40,000.  For  about  four 
months  I visited  Minokamo  almost 
daily  in  an  effort  to  find  a place  to 


rent.  I stayed  with  Scarboro  Frs. 
Villeneuve  and  Gauthier  in  our 
mission  parish  in  Nagoya  city. 
Minokamo  is  about  one  and  a half 
hours  by  car  from  Nagoya.  I walked 
the  streets  of  Minokamo  searching 
for  some  kind  of  small  house  that 
was  available.  Some  I saw  were 
available,  but  not  to  me  as  I was 
unknown  to  anyone  there,  plus  the 
fact  that  I was  a foreigner.  Finally  I 
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made  a special  novena  of  prayers  to 
Christ  - if  it  was  His  will  that  a mis- 
sion centre  be  established  here.  He 
would  have  to  provide  a place  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Isn't  it 
strange  that  it  took  me  so  long  to 
offer  these 
prayers?  True  to 
His  promise, 

Christ  answered 
my  prayers.  As  I 
neared  the  end  of 
the  novena  I met 
a friend  from 
Mizunami,  a city  I 
had  worked  in  for 
about  five  years. 

He  was  not  a 
Christian  but  was 
a member  of  the 
Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
(JCC)  in  that  city. 

I told  him  of  my 
problem  in  find- 
ing a place  to  rent  in  Minokamo.  He 
wrote  letters  of  introduction  to  two 
fellow  members  of  the  JCC  in 
Minokamo.  I immediately  went  to 
see  them.  One  was  absent  at  the 
time,  the  other  listened  to  my 
request  and  said  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done.  The  very  next  day  he 
called  saying  there  was  a small 
house  available  but  he  wanted  me 
to  see  it  and  decide  whether  or  not 
it  was  satisfactory.  That  day  I went 
with  him  to  see  it.  It  really  was  an 
old  shack  that  had  been  unused  for 
three  years.  It  had  three  rooms  and 
a wide  corridor.  The  central  room 
was  about  12  feet  by  10  feet,  with 
tatami  (straw  matting)  flooring.  It 
could  serve  as  the  chapel.  It  showed 
other  possibilities  too  so  I decided 


to  rent  it.  However,  when  I went  to 
see  the  owner  he  refused  to  rent  it  to 
me.  He  didn't  know  me  and  there 
was  also  the  'foreign'  factor.  After 
some  discussion  he  was  willing  to 
rent  it  in  the  name  of  my  new-found 
acquaintance  with 
the  JCC,  to  whom  I 
had  been  intro- 
duced. Now  came 
the  task  of  repair- 
ing the  place  and 
cleaning  it  up  to 
make  it  somewhat 
liveable.  The  walls 
had  sagged,  the 
sliding  doors 
which  divided  the 
rooms  would  not 
open  nor  close,  the 
front  entrance  had 
to  be  redone,  and  I 
added  a small 
open  veranda  to 
one  side  of  it.  With 
the  repairs  finished  and  some  paint- 
ing done,  cleaning  up  was  no  small 
task  as  the  place  had  been  so 
neglected  and  the  small  yard  had 
been  used  as  a dumping  place  for 
trash  by  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hood over  the  previous  three  years. 
Thanks  to  the  help  of  Fr.  Geier 
whose  mission  of  Inazawa  is  one 
and  a half  hours  away,  we  managed 
to  clear  away  the  debris,  build  a 
small  fence  and  plant  some  grass 
and  flowers.  It  gradually  took  on  a 
more  cheerful  look.  I was  able  to 
move  in  and  offer  my  first  Mass 
there  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May, 


1975. 

I discovered  two  Christians 
among  the  400,000  people  in  the 
area,  and  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
months  these  two  shared  the 
Eucharist  with  me  on  Sundays.  In 
different  ways  I cam.e  to  know  of 
several  more  Christians  scattered 
throughout  the  area,  most  of  these 
hadn't  had  any  connection  with  the 
Church  for  many  years  mainly 
because  of  their  distance  from  any 
church.  Some  of  these  eventually 
joined  our  small  Christian  group 
and  our  fledgling  community  began 
to  grow.  Christ's  grace  is  found  in 
the  most  difficult  of  situations. 

In  order  to  meet  people  I readily 
accepted  an  invitation  to  teach 
English  at  a local  high  school.  I 
finally  extended  my  English  efforts 
to  three  other  high  schools  as  well 
as  offering  a few  English  classes  at 
our  chapel.  I also  began  to  teach  in 
some  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
within  the  mission.  Teaching 
English  is  indeed  one  way  of  con- 
tacting people,  while  it  also  helps  to 
support  oneself.  Some  of  these  con- 
tacts have  led  to  an  interest  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  some  have  come  to  full- 
ness of  life  in  Christ  through  Bap- 
tism. But  for  most  it  was  an  occasion 
to  make  friends,  and  to  break  down 
prejudices  towards  Christianity  and 
correct  many  misconceptions  about 
Christ,  the  Church  and  about  us 
who  strive  to  follow  His  teachings. 
In  this  total  Buddhist  and  Shinto 
background,  this  alone  was  no  small 
task. 

As  our  Christian  community 
began  to  grow  I had  to  cut  back  on 
many  of  my  English  teaching  com- 
mitments and  devote  more  time  to 


“...their  curiosity  about 
this  strange  and  rare 
foreigner  in  their  midst 
led  them  to  talk  to  me 
and  enquire  about  the 
who,  what,  why  and 
where  of  this  strange 
one  who  had  crossed 
their  paths.” 
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direct  evangelization.  On  many  a 
day  I simply  walked  the  streets  of 
the  neighbouring  cities  and  towns 
in  an  effort  to  meet  people.  It  wasn't 
that  difficult  to  make  an  acquain- 
tance as  their  curios- 
ity about  this 
strange  and  rare 
foreigner  in  their 
midst  led  them  to 
talk  to  me  and 
enquire  about  the 
who,  what,  why  and 
where  of  this  strange 
one  who  had 
crossed  their  paths. 

When  I told  them  I 
was  a Catholic  priest 
it  didn't  mean  much 
to  them,  but  when  I 
told  them  I was  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  it  seemed  to 
strike  a note  of  understanding.  It 
was  amazing  to  hear  of  the  number 
who  told  me  they  had  read  the 
bible.  When  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  hear  more  about  it,  they  gave 
the  standard  answer,  "Isogashi 
desu."  "I'm  too  busy."  However  I 
did  manage  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  many  who  still  are  so  very 
friendly  when  we  meet.  And 
through  them  I've  come  to  meet 
many  others  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  Christ  and  His  teach- 
ings. May  they  eventually  come  to 
know  more  of  Christ's  love  for  us, 
and  share  more  fully  in  His  bless- 
ings. 

Nine  years  ago,  through  the  sav- 
ings of  our  few  Christians,  the  help 
of  our  Bishop  Soma  and  of  our  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and 


mainly  the  generosity  of  so  many  of 
you  at  home,  we  were  able  to  buy  a 
small  piece  of  land  (660  square 
metres),  and  build  a chapel  with  an 
attached  residence.  It  is  like  a 'cas- 
tle' compared  to 
my  former  place  of 
abode.  It  was  a 
landmark  indeed 
for  the  people  here 
to  have  their  own 
permanent  chapel. 
It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  this 
House  of  God  will 
continue  to  be  a 
place  of  strength  ' 
and  hope  for  all 
the  people  in  the 
area.  On  the  day  of 
the  blessing  of  our 
church  and  rectory,  November  3, 
1981,  many  of  my  non-Christian 
friends  also  contributed  generously 
to  our  building  fund.  However,  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  at  the  blessing  of 
our  new  Christian  centre  was  the 
attendance  of  all  six  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  came  from  Pem- 
broke, Kingston  and  Toronto  in 
Ontario,  from  Richmond,  British 
Columbia,  from  Waco,  Texas,  and 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Geographically  a widely  scattered 
family,  but  one  at  heart  in  fostering 
my  vocation  as  a priest  and  in  pro- 
moting my  missionary  work.  I'm 
sure  my  parents  and  brother  Roy, 
who  have  finished  their  pilgrimage 
here  on  earth,  brought  many  bless- 
ings to  our  Church  Blessing.  My 
family  is  one  of  my  greatest  joys. 
God  indeed  distributes  His  gifts  in 
big  and  small  packages. 

Over  the  years  our  Christian 
group  has  grown.  From  the  original 
two  it  has  increased  to  over  100.  But 


“F 

I or  those  who 
would  be  followers  of 
Christ,  taking  as 
one’s  own  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Christ  is 
a lifelong  task.” 
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what  are  these  among  so  many. 
These  Christians  are  scattered 
throughout  this  large  area.  It  is  my  . 
sincere  hope  that  a Christian  centre 
be  present  to  all  people  in  these 
larger  cities,  and  that  a Catholic 
couple  will  represent  the  Church  in 
these  areas.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
effectively  evangelize  in  these  far 
flung  outposts. 

However,  I have  always  consid- 
ered that  the  strength  of  any  Chris- 
tian community  does  not  consist  in 
numbers,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  attempt  to  live  out  their 
Christian  commitment  - in  their 
recognition  of  the  gifts  God  has 
given  them  and  their  willingness  to 
share  these  with  those  less  blessed. 
For  those  who  would  be  followers 
of  Christ,  taking  as  one's  own  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Christ  is  a life- 
long task.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work 
in  the  lives  of  all  He  has  created, 
Christian  as  well  as  non-Christian. 
How  we  respond  to  these  prompt- 
ings to  do  good  is  what  will  make 
for  joy,  peace  and  happiness  for 
ourselves  and  others. 

May  these  beginnings  in  this  part 
of  God's  little  acre  continue  to  flour- 
ish and  promote  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  so  many  people  here  who 
have  yet  to  know  our  loving  Father, 
and  share  in  the  blessings  He  holds 
out  to  them.  May  the  lives  of  all 
become  ones  of  praise  and  thanks  to 
our  heavenly  Father.  This  is  what  I 
hope  for.  This  is  my  sincere  prayer. °o 


i 


M 


y Own  Journey  in  Mission 


Bv  Fr.  Clearv  Villeneuve,  S.F.M. 


od  first,  my  country  next, 
then  mother  dear."  As  a 
child  I learned  this  saying 
at  home  and  it  gave  me  a 
s^nse  of  values.  Certainly  God  was 
first  in  our  family  and  our  individu- 
al relationship  with  Him  was  all 
important.  The  lives  of  the  saints 
that  Dad  read  to  the  seven  of  us 
showed  the  sacrifices  saints  made 
for  God.  The  family  rosary  that  my 
mother  called  us  to,  showed  us  how 


the  Canadian  army  in  England,  I 
happened  to  read  a pamphlet  writ- 
ten by  Pope  Pius  XI  on  the  great 
need  of  the  Church  for  missionaries, 
The  thought  struck  me  that  since  I 
was  willing  to  leave  my  loved  ones 
and  risk  life  and  limb  for  my  coun- 
try, 1 should  do  the  same  for  Christ. 
From  that  time  on  1 began  to  pray 
for  a vocation  to  the  missionary 
priesthood.  I determined  to  offer 
myself  to  God  if  1 came  safely 


Fifty  years  later,  after  a First  Communion  class  in  Oshikiri  parish,  Nagoya. 


j important  it  was  to  pray  to  God  for 
S ourselves  and  others, 

j In  1939,  when  I was  19  years  old, 

, my  country  called  me  to  go  on 

guard  duty  and  I willingly  volun- 
teered even  though  I was  busy 
{ preparing  to  enter  teacher's  college. 

.|  At  that  time  I had  no  desire  to 
become  a priest. 

However  in  1941,  when  I was  in 


through  the  war. 

Four  years  later  the  war  ended 
and  I was  in  Germany.  I made  a trip 
to  Paris  and  had  a Mass  offered  for 
my  vocation  at  Our  Lady  of  Victo- 
ries, the  church  made  famous  by  the 
miraculous  cure  of  St.  Theresa, 
patron  of  the  missions. 

When  I finally  arrived  back  in 
Canada  the  school  year  had  already 


Private  Cleary  Villeneuve,  1939. 

begun.  I applied  to  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  began  a 
novena  to  St.  Theresa.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  novena  which  was  the 
feast  of  St.  Theresa,  I received  a 
reply  from  Scarboro.  They  said  that 
one  of  the  students  had  become  ill 
and  if  Td  go  to  the  novitiate  right 
away  they  would  accept  me  in  spite 
of  my  being  over  a month  late. 

I was  ordained  in  1951,  sent  to 
Japan  in  1952  and  have  been  in 
Japan  since  that  time.  Fifty  years 
have  passed  since  I joined  the  army, 
39  years  as  a priest  and  38  since  1 
came  to  Japan. 

When  I was  a deacon  my  mother 
said  to  me,  "I  never  told  you  before 
because  I didn't  want  to  influence 
your  decision,  but  when  I conceived 
you,  I offered  you  up  to  God  and 
prayed  that  He  would  call  you  to 
the  priesthood." 

In  my  case,  everything  worked 
for  my  vocation,  according  to  what  I 
had  learned  as  a child:  "God  first, 
my  country  next,  then  mother 
dear."  °o 
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By  Fr.  Ben  Schultz,  S.F.M. 


Small 

But 


Mighty 


ret  me 
introduce 
to  you  the 
people  in  Shime 
who  belong  to 
the  mission 
‘ ' church  attached 

• * to  Yoshizuka 

parish  here  in 

Fukuoka,  southern  Japan.  These 
people  are  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  if  everyone  works  together 
for  a common  cause. 

The  common  cause 
in  this  case  is  not 
earth-shaking  but  to 
us  it  does  seem  quite 
important.  For  30 
years  the  church  that 
they  have  been 
attending  is  a small, 
rather  old,  out-of- 
the-way,  Japanese- 
style  house.  Lately  it 
has  been  showing  the 
traditional  signs  of 
old  age  that  build- 
ings of  its  vintage  are 
wont  to  display:  leaky  roof,  sagging 
floors,  windows  that  don't  quite 
close  completely  anymore,  etc. 

When  I say  that  it  is  out  of  the  way,  I 


“To  REMIND 
OURSELVES  THAT  THERE 
ARE  PEOPLE  FAR 
WORSE  OFF  THAN  US, 
WE  DONATE  ONE- 
TENTH  OF  THE 
PROCEEDS  OF  THE 
BAZAAR  TO  THE 

Church  in  Peru.” 


mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
on  the  telephone  how  to  find  the 
place.  Not  only  that,  it  can't  even  be 
seen  from  the  street,  being  tucked 
down  and  behind  the  rest  of  the 
houses  in  the  area. 

About  six  years  ago,  after  drink- 
ing gallons  of  green  tea  (the  com- 
mon beverage  drunk  in  Japan  while 
trying  to  make  a decision)  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  maintain  a Chris- 
tian presence  in  an 
area  with  a popula- 
tion of  approximate- 
ly 70,000  people.  It 
meant  that  we  had  to 
look  for  another 
location  that  would 
be  accessible  to  the 
Christians  and  at  the 
same  time  within 
easy  reach  to  the 
general  public  as 
well.  It  also  meant 
that  we  had  to  start  a 
campaign  to  raise 
funds  to  enable  us  to 
buy  land  and  build  a structure  that 
would  be  multi-purpose;  that  is,  a 
combination  chapel-meeting  hall 
with  one  or  more  smaller  rooms. 
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The  reason  for  this  economizing  of 
space  is  because  of  fhe  high  cost  of 
land  here  in  Japan. 

We  can't  build  on  the  present 
property  because  of  the  location  of 
the  land,  as  mentioned  above.  On 
top  of  that,  the  path  leading  to  the 
property  isn't  \vide  enough  (it's  less 
than  two  metres)  for  us  to  legally 
put  up  a new  building.  The  only 
possibility  we  have  of  selling  the 
present  locality  is  if  someone  living 
on  one  of  fhe  adjoining  properties 
desires  to  buy  it  and  use  it  as  an 
extension  to  their  own  property. 

From  the  start  we  looked  around 
for  various  ways  to  collect  funds  for 
our  building  project.  One  of  our 
main  endeavours  has  been  our  year- 
ly church  bazaar  which  we  hold 
every  November.  Around  fhe  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  parishioners 
start  making  handicrafts.  Those 
who  have  certain  skills  teach  them 
to  others,  usually  sitting  around  in 
small  groups  after  Sunday  Mass. 

Later  on  in  the  year  many  people 
donate  articles  found  around  their 
homes  that  they  no  longer  need  - 
our  own  little  flea  market.  The 
biggest  source  of  income  is  from  the 
lottery  tickets  that  we  sell  through 
several  of  the  Catholic  churches  in 
Fukuoka  and  surrounding  area. 

To  remind  ourselves  that  there 
are  people  far  worse  off  than  us,  we 
donate  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  bazaar  to  the  Church  in  Peru. 

Now  that  the  bazaar  has  become 
a tradition  at  Shime  church,  the 
parishioners  automatically  pitch  in 
and  do  their  best  to  make  each 


bazaar  better  than  the  previous  one. 
Considering  that  there  are  only 
about  125  Christians  in  the  parish, 
the  results  are  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful. 

Besides  the  annual  bazaar,  on  a 
year-round  basis  we  have  old- 
newspaper  collections,  empty  sake 
and  beer  bottle  drives,  as  well  as  a 
special  building  fund  drive  to  which 
all  parishioners  contribute  monthly. 

One  of  the  main  driving  forces  in 
the  raising  of  funds  is  a retired  gen- 
tleman in  the  parish  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wakamatsu.  He  devotes  most  of 
his  fime  to  looking  for  ways  to  reach 
our  goal  where  we  can  purchase  the 
land  on  which  to  build  a new  House 
of  God.  Through  his  efforts  of  get- 
ting to  know  the  real  estate  dealers 
in  Shime,  we  have  seen  several 
properties  that  we  feel  would  be 
ideal  for  our  needs.  Hopefully  we 
will  be  able  to  buy  one  of  them 
when  our  building  fund  has  suffi- 
ciently grown. 

Thanks  to  his  efforts  and  the 
mutual  support  of  the  people  in 
both  parishes,  we  are  full  of  hope 
that  it  won't  be  too  long  before  there 
will  be  a new  place  of  worship  in 
Shime. 

Keep  us  in  your  prayers  that  this 
small  but  mighty  group  of  Chris- 
tians can  see  the  fruits  of  their 
labours!  °o 
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ailed  to  Trust 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


//I 


'Leave  your  country,  your  family 

AND  YOUR  EATHER'S  HOUSE  FOR  THE  LAND 
THAT  I WILL  SHOW  YOU.' 

Genesis  12:1-2 


// 


bout  4,000  years  ago  Abraham 
experienced  a call  to  step  out 
into  the  unknown  and  trust  that 
God  would  be  there  to  provide 
whatever  help  Abraham  would 
need  for  his  journey.  I believe  that 
each  one  of  us  receives  such  a call. 
But  for  each  of  us,  the  call  to  let  go 
involves  something  different.  For 
some,  like  myself,  it  was  in  letting 
go  of  Canada  and  moving  out  into 
the  unknown  of  Japan.  For  others  it 
is  letting  go  of  a good  job,  of  securi- 
ty or  of  status  and  moving  into 
some  new  area  of  work  that  does 
not  have  all  the  security  of  the  for- 
mer. When  I first  joined  Scarboro  to 
work  as  a missionary  in  Japan,  I 
thought  that  this  invitation  was  a 
once  and  for  all  time  decision,  but 
over  the  years  I have  come  to  realize 
that  this  call  to  trust  is  something 
repeated  over  and  over  again  at 
different  stages  in  our  lives  on  deep- 
er and  deeper  levels  of  our  being. 
Each  time,  the  choice  to  trust  or  not 
to  trust  seems  to  involve  as  much  of 
a struggle  as  it  did  the  time  before. 

About  two  years  ago,  after  doing 
work  for  Scarboro  in  Canada  for  a 
little  over  five  years,  I again  felt  the 
mysterious  tug  to  step  out  into  the 
unknown  and  return  once  again  to 
work  in  Japan.  I had  lots  of  ques- 
tions: Would  I like  being  in  Japan 


once  again?  What  would  my  ability 
in  the  language  be  like?  Would  I 
find  it  too  lonely  being  so  far  away 
from  family  and  friends?  Would  I 
even  find  a place  to  work  where  I 
would  be  relatively  happy?  During 
my  first  year  back  in  Japan,  as  I did 
a refresher  course  in  the  language,  I 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  parish  work  in  one  of  the 
areas  where  other  Scarboro  people 
were  working.  Most  of  fhe  answers 
seemed  to  say  that  although  there 
were  lots  of  openings  in  areas  away 
from  where  Scarboro  personnel 
were  working,  at  the  present  there 
were  no  openings  in  the  same  areas. 
At  times  I found  the  responses  dis- 
couraging, but  each  time  I took  the 
problem  to  prayer,  the  Lord  seemed 
to  say,  "Trust  me  and  a door  will 
open  when  you  are  ready." 

After  spending  about  eight  full 
months  in  language  studies  and 
arriving  at  the  point  where  I felt  I 
had  enough  to  begin  parish  work,  I 
again  took  the  problem  to  the  Lord 
in  prayer  and  said,  "Okay  Lord,  it  is 
time  to  open  that  door."  The  next 
day  I received  a telephone  call  from 
Fr.  Mike  Cox,  the  Scarboro  coordina- 
tor here  in  Japan,  to  say  that  the 
Bishop  of  Yokohama  had 
telephoned  to  see  if  I would  be  will- 
ing to  move  into  one  of  his  parishes 
because  he  was  really  short-handed. 


The  parish  being  offered  met  all  the 
hopes  I had  in  my  own  mind,  and 
more.  It  was  relatively  close  to  other 
Scarboro  parishes  and  had  a fair 
number  of  Christians  connected 
with  it  as  well.  Needless  to  say  it 
took  me  about  a minute  to  accept 
the  offer.  I was  really  delighted. 

I wish  I could  say  that  my  trust  in 
the  Lord  really  deepened  and 
became  unshakable.  The  truth  is 
that  the  very  next  week  when  I went 
out  to  see  what  the  place  looked  like 
I was  really  discouraged  when  I saw 
how  small  and  cramped  everything 
was.  I really  wondered  what  I had 
gotten  myself  into  and  whether  I 
had  misplaced  my  trust  in  the  first 
place,  or  been  a little  naive  about  it 
all. 

It  has  now  been  about  a year 
since  I first  moved  in  to  become  the 
pastor  at  Totsuka  church  on  the 
outskirts  of  Tokyo.  I am  happy  to 
say  that  my  first  impressions  of  the 
place  were  very  misleading.  Each 
day  I give  thanks  for  the  tremen- 
dous gift  that  these  people  have 
been  in  my  life. 

As  I reflecf  on  my  experience  I 
know  fhat  the  call  to  let  go,  to  trust 
and  move  on  will  come  again.  It  is 
never  easy,  but  as  with  Abraham  so 
also  with  us,  the  blessings  that  fol- 
low will  be  many. 

"The  young  may  grow  tired  and  weary, 
youths  may  stumble, 
but  those  who  hope  in  Yahweh  renew 
their  strength 

They  run  and  do  not  grow  weary,  walk 
and  never  tire." 

Isaiah  55:30-31  °° 
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Mother  Teresa’s 
Sisters  in  Nagoya 


By  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 


bout  a 20  minute 
drive  from  the 
western  part  of 
Nagoya  live  five 
Sisters  of  the 
Missionaries  of 
Charity.  They  came 
to  this  area  in  1986  to  work  with 
women  in  distress.  Three  of  the 
Sisters  are  from  India  and  two  from 
Japan.  Their  day  begins  at  4:40  am 
and  ends  shortly  before  10  pm. 
During  the  day  they  can  be  seen  on 
their  bicycles  or  in  their  car  as  they 
go  about  their  missionary  work.  To 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
they  are  simply  known  as  Mother 
Teresa's  Sisters. 

It  was  late  in  November,  1986, 
that  I went  over  to  their  house  to 
visit.  The  Superior  very  kindly  took 
me  into  a modest  room  and 
explained  to  me  a little  about  their 
life.  I listened  attentively,  asking  a 
few  questions  about  the  Sisters.  At 
the  end  of  our  conversation  the 
Superior  invited  me  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  with  them  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  I said  that  I would  be 
delighted  to  do  so  and  left.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a relationship  that 
has  been  very  rich  for  me.  I have 
come  to  see  Jesus  in  the  poor  in  a 
deeper  way  through  the  Sisters' 
influence  and  they  have  taught  me 
much  about  the  Father  in  heaven. 
But  above  all  I have  come  to  see 
God  in  these  Sisters  and  have  come 
to  know  what  the  scriptures  simply 
state:  "The  Lord  is  with  you." 

The  women  who  come  to  the 
Sisters  seeking  help  are  mostly  from 
the  Philippines.  They  come  to  Japan 
to  make  money  as  entertainers. 


Fr.  Jim  with  the  Sisters  and  their 
friends. 


Sometimes  they  are  lured  here  by 
the  Yakuza  (Japanese  gangsters)  with 
promises  of  quick  money.  When 
they  arrive,  their  employers  take 
away  their  passports,  confine  them 
to  small  living  quarters,  often  four 
to  six  to  a room,  and  give  them  only 
enough  money  for  basic  necessities. 
Sometimes  they  are  forced  into 
prostitution  or  are  made  to  work  in 
lower  types  of  bars  where  anything 
goes.  Some  of  the  women  put  up 
with  a bad  situation,  others  attempt 
suicide,  and  still  others  run  away. 
Some  of  the  latter  come  to  the  Sis- 
ters who  take  them  in  and  give 
them  some  kind  of  protection.  At 
times  the  Sisters  will  approach  the 
women's  employers  to  try  to  get 
unpaid  wages.  They  will  also  take 
the  women  to  the  immigration 
office,  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  have  them  return 
to  the  Philippines. 
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Mother  Teresa's  Sisters,  except 
those  who  are  in  India,  get  no  allo- 
cation from  their  Society.  The  Sisters 
do  not  engage  in  money-making 
services.  They  are  completely 
dependent  on  others'  generosity. 
Mother  Teresa  tells  her  Sisters  that 
they  must  trust  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  all  their  needs.  They  do, 
and  always  have  their  daily  bread. 

Mother  Teresa  is  a person  of  lov- 
ing trust,  total  surrender  and  cheer- 
fulness. This  spirit  is  especially 
noticeable  in  each  Sister  and  draws 
people  to  them.  It  flows  from  their 
surrender  to  God.  In  the  Spring  we 
had  a ceremony  in  which  the  Sisters 
renewed  their  consecration  to  the 
Sacred  Heart.  We  gathered  in  their 
living  room  in  front  of  an  image  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  On  the  wall  there 
was  a small  plaque  with  the  words 
of  Mother  Teresa,  "I  will  give  saints 
to  Mother  Church."  Perhaps  these 
simple  words  sum  up  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Society:  Holiness. 
This  is  what  modern  people  are 
searching  for,  hunger  for.  The  whole 
purpose  of  our  lives  is  communion 
with  God,  oneness  with  God.  And 
this  is  what  people  see  in  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  Charity.  They  breathe 
God,  they  radiate  Jesus.  And  they 
believe  that  when  they  touch  you 
and  I,  they  touch  God.  Mother  Tere- 
sa once  wrote,  quoting  Cardinal 
Newman,  "Help  rhe  to  spread  Thy 
fragrance  everywhere  I go.. .let  me 
preach  Thee  without  preaching,  not 
by  words  but  by  my  example."  This 
the  Sisters  of  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity  do  in  Nagoya.  °° 


Evangelization 
of  Cultures 


e are  formed 
more  by  culture 
than  by  birth. 
This  was 
brought  home 
to  me  forcibly 
on  the  return  of 
Japanese  orphans  from  China  in  the 
past  few  years.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  there  were  thousands  of 
Japanese  in  China.  Fleeing  from 
advancing  Russian  armies,  they  left 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  small 
children  with  Chinese  families. 

The  Japanese  government  has 
arranged  for  these  war  orphans, 
now  in  their  40s,  to  visit  Japan  with 
the  hope  of  finding 
their  parents  or 
close  relatives. 

Seeing  these 
Japanese  orphans 
on  television,  it  is 
obvious  that 
though  they  are 
Japanese  by  birth, 
they  are  Chinese  in 
mentality.  Raised  in 
a foreign  culture 
they  are  foreigners 
in  Japan. 

To  Christianize  a people,  the 
culture  has  to  be  Christianized  and 
this  cannot  be  done  easily  or  in  one 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


sweep.  The  Christian  community  is 
the  starting  place.  It  is  meant  to  be  a 
culture  within  a culture,  where  the 
members  imbibe  the  mentality  and 
values  of  Christ. 

In  common  with  North  Ameri- 
cans, Japanese  people  love  the  game 
of  baseball.  One  is  not  very  long  in 
the  country  before  one  notices  very 
definite  differences  in  attitude 
towards  the  game.  For  instance,  it  is 
surprising  to  learn  that  70  percent  of 
the  nation  cheers  for  one  team,  the 
Tokyo  Giants.  When  the  Giants  play 
in  cities  such  as  Nagoya,  Osaka, 
Yokohama  and  Hiroshima,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  people  are  cheer- 
ing for  them. 

No  matter 
where  you  live 
in  Japan,  the 
game  on  televi- 
sion is  the 
Giant's  game. 
For  instance,  in 
Osaka  you  see 
the  Osaka  team 
on  television  as 
a rule  only 
when  they  play 
the  Giants.  No  matter  where  the 
Giants  play  it's  a sellout. 

Why  the  concentration  on  one 
team?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  comes 
from  the  hierarchical  group  con- 


“The Christian  community  is 
THE  starting  PLACE.  It  IS 
MEANT  TO  BE  A CULTURE 
WITHIN  A CULTURE,  WHERE  THE 
MEMBERS  IMBIBE  THE  MENTALITY 
AND  VALUES  OF  CHRIST.” 


sciousness  of  the  Japanese  people. 
The  sense  of  value  and  identity 
comes  from  the  group  one  belongs 
to  in  the  hierarchy.  I think  all  young 
Japanese  baseball  players  would 
like  to  play  for  the  Giants  because 
they  are  at  the  top  of  the  baseball 
hierarchy  and  there  are  special  priv- 
ileges for  those  higher  in  the  hierar- 
chy. The  best  players  do  usually 
manage  to  make  it  to  the  Giants. 

Schools,  companies  and  national- 
ities are  all  ranked.  Westerners  are 
ranked  at  the  top  of  the  scale  while 
other  Asians  are  lower  on  the  scale. 
A first  year  University  student  uses 
polite  language  speaking  to  a sec- 
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ond  year  student,  while  a second 
year  student  would  use  less  polite 
language  speaking  to  a first  year 
student.  From  childhood  the  hierar- 
chical consciousness  seeps  into  the 
Japanese. 

I have  been  invited  to  the  cele- 
brations of  a Buddhist  sect  that  is 
friendly  to  the  church.  During  the 
religious  celebration  the  believers  sit 
on  straw  mats  in  the  centre  of  the 
temple.  The  invited  dignitaries  sit 
on  chairs  on  the  side.  After  the  reli- 
gious celebration,  the  believers 
return  home  and  there  is  a party  for 
the  dignitaries.  I could  not  help  but 
notice  the  difference  in  our  own 
celebrations.  There  are  no  special 
seats  for  anyone  and  after  the  cele- 


Eric Wheater 

bration  of  Mass,  all  attend  the  party. 
(However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  we, 
as  Catholic  Christians,  do  not  suffer 
from  our  own  hierarchical  struc- 
tures.) Jesus  says  let  he  who  is  great- 
est among  you  become  the  least  and 
servant  of  all.  The  Christian  com- 
munity is  the  place  where  we  expe- 
rience our  common  humanity  as 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 
Bernard  Haring  in  his  book.  Free 
and  Faithful  in  Christ,  says,  "Society 
should  receive  from  the  Church  not 
only  prophetic  protest  wherever 
manipulation  or  plain  injustices  are 
stifling  people's  freedom.  The 
Church  should  also  contribute  to  the 
whole  of  society  by  building  up 
model  communities.  This  was  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  ancient 
monasticism  as  ideally  planned  by 


Fr.  Frank  points  to  a list  of  names 
marking  a family  burial  site  in  a 
Buddhist  cemetery  in  Kashiwa  City, 
just  outside  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Scarboro  missioners 
presently  working  in  Japan: 

John  Bolger 
Don  Boyle 
John  Carten 
Mike  Cox 
Dave  Fitzpatrick 
Jim  Gauthier 
Ed  Geier 

Frank  Hawkshaw 
Alex  McDonald 
Ben  Schultz 
Cleary  Villeneuve 


St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict  and  others." 
Haring  also  says  in  this  chapter  that 
it  is  not  ideas  but  relationships  that 
change  people.  Vatican  II,  in 
describing  the  Christian  community, 
uses  the  words  participation,  dia- 
logue and  co-responsibility.  It  is  in 
the  Christian  community  where  we 
are  changed  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity is  called  to  be  a model  of 
what  society  is  meant  to  be.  Evange- 
lization has  many  facets  and  one 
important  facet  is  the  forming  of 
evangelizing  communities.  Jesus 
describes  the  community  as  the  salt 
of  the  earth  and  the  light  on  the 
mountain.  The  Church  community, 
when  formed  by  the  Gospel,  pre- 
sents a contrast  to  secular  society 
and  becomes  an  evangelizing  com- 
munity. To  evangelize  culture,  it 
seems  to  me,  there  will  have  to  be 
evangelizing  communities.  Without 
these,  a people's  way  of  seeing, 
thinking  and  acting  will  not 
change  oo 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


r.  Endo  travels  all 
around  Japan  organiz- 
ing and  servicing  Credit 
Unions.  He  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Tokyo  area  but  of 
necessity  he  comes  in  contact  with 
all  kinds  of  regional  attitudes  and 
ways  of  expression. 

For  Mr.  Endo  at  least,  the  most 
inscrutable  of  all  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple are  the  people  of  Kyoto.  Kyoto  is 
the  ancient  capital  of  Japan,  the 
home  of  the  Emperors  and  the  heart 
of  culture  in  this  island  nation. 

According  to  Mr.  Endo  the  peo- 
ple are  very  friendly,  very  polite  and 
strive  to  be  accommodating,  but 
Kyoto  people  tend  to  cushion  and 
suffer  the  hard  realities  of  life  with 
polite  forms  that  make  one  feel 
comforted  and  well-respected,  but 
which  are  too  often  misunderstood 
and  on  a completely  different  wave- 
length. Unless  you  can  read  the 
body  language  and  interpret  the 
very  subtle  nuances,  you  may  go 
out  of  the  meeting  all  smiles  feeling 
that  you  have  obtained  an  elusive 
consensus,  only  to  learn  later  that 
the  answer  was  a resounding  "No 
way!" 

Mr.  Endo  seemed  to  be  amused 
that  American  missionaries  were 
the  first  ones  to  go  to  Kyoto  at  the 
request  of  the  local  bishop.  Mary- 
knoll  missionaries  have  been  work- 
ing in  Kyoto  since  before  World  War 
II. 


"My  experience  of  Americans," 
Mr.  Endo  began,  "is  that  they  tend 
to  be  very  direct  and  very  blunt  on 
occasion  and  the  residents  of  Kyoto 
are  reluctant  to  reveal  their  real 
feelings.  Unless  you  can  pick  up  the 
vibrations  and  interpret  the  word 
forms,  you  would  experience  real 
frustration.  The  native  of  Kyoto  on 


Japanese.. It  Can 


Fr.  Don  with  two  older  parishioners,  writes,  "It's  the  old 
people  who  have  lived  through  hard  times  who  can  reveal 
so  much  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  this  land." 


the  other  hand 
would  almost 
surely  be  offended 
by  the  plain,  blunt 
language  of  the 
pragmatic  Ameri- 
cans." 

It  is  no  small 
tribute  to  Mary- 
knoll  that  her 
missionaries 
enjoyed  real  suc- 
cess in  the  Kyoto 
area.  It  was  proba- 
bly a case  of 
mutual  survival 
that  both  sides 
adapted  them- 
selves to  the  real 
situation. 

Even  Japanese  food  reflects  this 
tendency  to  disguise  the  reality. 
Most  Japanese  dishes  are  uncooked. 
Even  fish  is  preferred  in  the  raw 
state  but  sliced  very  fine.  And  when 
cooked  food  is  served,  it  is  always 
carefully  concealed  by  delicate . 
strips  of  raw  vegetables  and  even 
the  occasional  leaf  or  flower.  Eating 
Japanese  food  has  been  called  an 
esthetic  adventure.  It  is  not  so  much 
to  the  palate  that  the  food  appeals 
but  to  the  eye. 

The  Japanese  have  a kind  of  uni- 
versal prayer  before  meals.  While 
they  prepare  their  chopsticks  they 
look  at  the  beautiful  arrangement 
and  say,  "Itadakimasu."  Roughly 
translated  it  means,  "I  receive  it." 
There  is  a nuance  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  that  has  to  be  experi- 
enced firsthand  to  be  truly  appreci- 
ated. 

I can  recall  back  in  the  50s  when 
Edmund  Hillary  and  his  guide 
made  the  first  successful  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  forbidding  Mount 


Everest.  At  the  time  the  words  that 
were  coming  out  of  the  western  . 

press  were  "Everest  conquered  by 
Hillary"  and  "Hillary  completes  _ 

successful  assault  of  Everest".  The 
Japanese  would  never  use  a word  i '■ 

like  "assault"  because  it  implies  ; .i 

force  and  violence.  The  Japanese  , j; 

term  for  it  is,  "coming  to  terms  with  ' 
Everest."  The  implication  is  plainly  ' I 
cooperative  with  inanimate  nature  | 

every  step  of  the  way. 

How  do  we  account  then  for  ^ J 

Japan's  present  tendency  to  rape  the  i!i 
rain  forests  of  the  world  in  search  of  3 ;) 
timber?  How  do  we  account  for  the  ‘ ; 
polluting  industries  that  Japan  is 
exporting  to  the  Third  World  to  take 
advantage  of  low  wages  and  strong-  | , 

man  rule.  The  answer  of  course  is  i i 

that  we  cannot  account  for  it.  This  is  J j 

an  imperfect  world  and  we  are  all  ' 

sinners  and  inconsistent  with  our 
avowed,  idealistic  goals. 

The  appeal  to  the  inherent  love  of 
nature  that  exists  in  all  Japanese  has 
recently  begun  to  penetrate  in  the 
fight  to  ban  whaling.  Vested  inter-  ’ : 
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Reveal  and 


ests  may  be  slow  to  change  prof- 
itable practices  but  public  opinion 
can  stem  the  tide. 

It  would  be  wise  to  remember 
that  the  bamboo  tree  indigenous  to 
this  country  grows  up  very  quickly, 
bends  with  every  breeze,  is  rarely 
broken  but  tends  to  snap  back  to  the 
original  position  no  matter  how 
fierce  or  long-lasting  the  storm  may 
be. 

A recently  baptized  Christian 
told  me  of  a unique  journey  that  she 
had  made  with  her  husband  and  her 
first  visit  to  his  hometown  in 
Kagoshima  Protecture  in  southern 
Japan.  Now  Kagoshima,  historically 
speaking  is  the  'macho'  capital  of 
Japan,  famous  for  holding  out  tena- 
ciously against  government  forces 
with  brave  sword-swinging,  swash- 
buckling samurai.  Kagoshima  asked 
no  quarter  and  gave  no  quarter  in 
protecting  local  independence. 

The  woman  told  me  that  her 
husband  was  normally  a very  gentle 
and  courteous  man.  "It  was  those 
quahties  which  first  attracted  me  to 
him." 

The  woman,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  had  known  very  little 
about  Kagoshima  except  for  the  fact 
that  on  account  of  its  remoteness 
and  longtime  impregnability,  the 
Kagoshima  dialect  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  rmderstand  in  all  of 
Japan.  "That  was  about  all  I knew 
about  Kagoshima.  As  our  train 
drew  closer  to  Kagoshima  I noticed 
a radical  change  in  my  husband.  He 
began  to  demand  more  service  than 
usual.  His  Kagoshima  dialect  was 
becoming  stronger.  I didn't  like  this 
new,  unusual  behaviour  in  him. 
When  we  got  to  his  ancestral  home, 
he  left  me  in  the  entrance  and  went 
directly  to  his  father's  room  to  pay 


Conceal 


his  respects.  I never  did  get  to  meet 
his  father.  I spent  the  evening  in  the 
kitchen  with  my  husband's  mother 
and  his  eldest  brother's  wife.  My 
husband  still  doesn't  believe  me 
that  he  underwent  a real  personality 
change  on  the  way  to  Kagoshima, 
but  I am  not  looking  forward  to  a 
future  visit." 

In  Japan  it  is  always  wise  to  be 
on  your  guard  if  things  seem  to  be 
proceeding  too  smoothly  without 
any  friction  or  opposition.  The  per- 
son may  be  all  smiles  and  talking 
amiably  of  future  meetings,  but  if 
that  person  suddenly  produces  a 
present  from  the  folds  of  his  or  her 
clothing  be  prepared  to  see  that 
person  no  more. 

I was  talking  one  day  to  a veteran 
of  the  old  Imperial  Army.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  born  in  Manchuria 
and  after  the  war  the  Chinese 
ordered  all  Japanese  nationals  to 
leave  the  country.  "We  were  taken 
over  by  Russian  soldiers.  After  tak- 
ing our  watches  and  other  valu- 
ables, they  shipped  us  all  up  to 
Siberian  labour  camps.  It  was  a 
terrible  time."  He  laughed.  "Our 
senior  officer  thanked  the  Russians 
as  we  prepared  to  leave  Siberia  with 
only  the  clothes  on  our  back.  He 
bowed  very  low  and  said,  'Thank 
you  for  all  the  different  ways  that 
you  have  helped  us  over  the  years.'" 

There  was  a twinkle  in  the  old 
veteran's  eyes  as  he  smiled  in  that 
enigmatic  way.  And  I knew  for  the 
first  time  without  any  doubt  that  the 
Japanese  understood  the  problem. 
That  was  enough  for  me.  I can  live 
with  that.  °° 
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The  W e b 


Y collection 
/fk'  box  at  the 
back  of  the 
church  sits  on  a 
stand  especially 
made  for  it. 
After  the  second  mass  each  Sunday, 
one  of  the  parishioners,  Mr  Yam- 
aguchi,  is  in  charge  of  taking  the 
box  into  the  hall,  counting  the  col- 
lection and  returning  the  box  to  its 
proper  stand.  Mr.  Yamaguchi  has 
been  doing  this  for  many  years  now 
so  he  has  established  quite  a good 
routine.  A few  Sundays  ago,  howev- 
er, he  ran  into  a snag. 

On  that  Sunday  1 happened  to 
have  a wedding  after  the  second 
mass,  so  after  Mr.  Yamaguchi  took 
the  box  into  the  hall  1 brought  the 
stand  to  the  sanctuary,  covered  it 
with  a white  cloth  and  placed  the 
wedding  rings  on  it. 

After  the  wedding,  as  we  posed 
for  picture  taking  in  the  sanctuary, 
Mr.  Yamaguchi  appeared  at  the  back 
of  the  church  with  the  empty  collec- 
tion box  under  his  arm.  This  was 
going  to  be  interesting.  I wondered 
how  he  was  going  to  handle  this 
problem.  There  he  was,  confronted 
with  a completely  unfamiliar  situa- 
tion. From  my  position  in  the  sanc- 
tuary 1 could  see  the  look  of  puzzle- 
ment creeping  over  his  face.  Soon 
the  bewildered  expression  on  his 
countenance  turned  to  panic  as  it 
dawned  on  him  that  the  stand 
which  had  always  been  there  was 
there  no  longer.  Still  cradling  the 
box  under  his  arm  he  walked 
around  in  circles  at  the  back  of  the 
church  hoping  against  hope  to  spot 
the  stand  somewhere,  but  no,  it  was 
gone.  There  was  a table  there  with 
enough  room  on  it  for  the  box.  Why 
wouldn't  he  set  the  box  down  on  it, 

1 thought.  No,  the  table  wasn't  the 
proper  stand,  the  table  was  for  the 
parish  bulletin.  So,  still  clutching 
the  box,  he  left  the  church  and  head- 
ed for  the  safety  of  the  hall.  At  least 


By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


in  the  hall  he  would  be  back  on 
familiar  ground  once  again. 

Anyone  acquainted  with 
Japanese  society  knows  why  Mr. 
Yamaguchi  acted  the  way  he  did. 
Since  we  are  all  creatures  of  habit  1 
suppose  the  same  is  true  to  a certain 
extent  in  all  cultures,  but  in 
Japanese  society  especially,  all  activ- 
ity is  regulated  by  a rigidly  deter- 
mined pattern.  To  deviate  from  this 
pattern  is  unthinkable.  For  this  rea- 
son, being  caught  up  in  Japanese 
society  is  referred  to  as  being 
"caught  in  the  web." 

The  most  visible  expression  of 
the  web  are  the  uniforms.  From 
kindergarten  to  high  school  gradua- 
tion everyone  must  wear  a uniform. 
As  a boy  in  Canada  1 played  hockey 
on  the  frozen  pond,  wearing  what- 
ever nondescript  clothing  1 hap- 
pened to  have  and  stuffing  old  mag- 
azines under  my  pant  legs  to  protect 
my  shins.  The  only  resemblance  to  a 
professional  hockey  player  was  the 
stick  and  the  skates.  Such  behaviour 
is  unthinkable  in  Japan.  The  boys 
take  up  baseball  here  at  the  age  of 
six,  but  from  head  to  foot  a six  year 
old  player  is  indistinguishable  from 
a professional  on  the  Tokyo  Giants 
team.  Some  people  have  taken  up 
jogging  but  no  one  dares  go  jogging 
without  first  investing  in  complete 
jogging  equipment.  The  same  is  true 
of  walking.  If  one  is  going  for  a 
walk  just  to  get  the  exercise,  it's 
necessary  to  wear  trousers  with  a 
coloured  stripe  down  each  side. 

Because  Japanese  society  is  so 
regimented,  Christianity  has  always 
experienced  difficulty  breaking  into 
the  culture.  As  Christians  we  are 
outsiders  hovering  about  on  the 
fringe.  A Japanese  confronted  with 
Christianity  finds  himself  in  an 
unfamiliar  situation.  The  Catholic 
novelist,  Endo  Shusaku,  who  has 
been  called  the  Graham  Greene  of 
Japan,  has  likened  his  faith  to  a suit 
that  does  not  fit  comfortably.  To 


From  kindergarten  onwards,  Japanese 
children  are  used  to  wearing  a uni- 
form. 


become  a Christian  means  to  break 
out  of  this  rigidly  determined  pat- 
tern. This  explains  why  the  vast 
majority  of  our  catechumens  are 
people  under  30.  It's  easier  for  the 
young  to  make  the  break.  The  bap- 
tisms that  I have  had  of  people  over 
30  have  been  for  the  most  part 
deathbed  conversions  of  those  who 
have  Christian  relatives. 

In  grade  school  I read  the  story  of 
Robert  Bruce.  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
hero,  had  been  fighting  the  British 
for  years  and  had  suffered  defeat 
after  defeat.  One  day  as  he  lay  on 
his  bed  on  the  point  of  despair,  he 
watched  a spider  spinning  his  web 
on  the  ceiling.  Each  strand  of  the 
web  took  a long  time  and  the  spider 
failed  many  a time  in  its  attempts  at 
putting  the  strands  in  place,  but 
after  much  patience  succeeded  in 
completing  the  web.  The  story  goes 
on  to  say  that  Bruce,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  spider,  summoned 
up  the  courage  and  patience  to 
finally  win  a victory  over  the 
British. 

Japanese  society  has  been 
described  as  a web.  It  is  our  hope 
and  prayer  that  Christianity  will 
one  day  be  one  of  the  strands  in  that 
web.  oo 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tr.  Alex  went  to 
Japan  in  1952  and  is  pastor  of  Scar- 
boro's  parish  in  Ichinomiya,  Nagoya 
Diocese.  Miss  Koyoi  Goto,  parish 
housekeeper  and  parishioner  for  the 
past  30  years,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  Tathers  and 
to  the  success  of  this  parish. 
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Miss  Yoko 


By  Fr.  John  Bolger,  S.F.M. 


Tominaga 


// 


o, 


FTEN  WE  HEAR  OF  THE  LEARNING 
EXPERIENCE  OF  A MISSIONARY  IN  A FOREIGN 

COUNTRY.  For  her  it  is  a faith  lived  at  the 

GRASSROOTS  LEVEL  THAT  MADE  A REAL  IMPACT 
ON  HER  LIFE." 


tsukaichi  is  a small 
parish  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Tokyo. 
Fewer  than  50  people  make  up  the 
parish  community.  Modern  migra- 
tion patterns,  so  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  have  hardly 
affected  this  area.  The  result  is  that 
most  people  have  lived  here  all  their 
lives  and  their  long-standing  tradi- 
tions and  customs  limit  their  ability 
to  recognize  the  meaning  of  the 
church  in  their  midst.  It  is  in  such 
an  environment  that  our  Christians 
witness  to  their  faith.  However,  this 
witness  reaches  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  parish.  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
that  I would  like  you  to  meet  Miss 
Yoko  Tominaga. 

Yoko  is  only  around  the  church 
here  in  Itsukaichi  a short  time  each 
year  as  she  is  a lay  missionary  who 
has  been  working  in  the  Philippines 
for  the  past  three  years.  She  is  an 
associate  with  the  Sisters  of  the 
Visitation,  a Japanese  Society  of 
Sisters  who  are  doing  missionary 
work  in  the  Philippines. 

Yoko  is  the  only  Christian  in  her 
family,  all  of  whom  are  residing  m 
this  area.  After  baptism  and  in 
response  to  her  newly-found  faith, 
she  wanted  to  do  something  for  less 
fortunate  people,  so  despite  the 
concerns  of  her  family  she  went  to 
the  Philippines  as  a lay  missionary. 

It  took  some  courage,  as  being  a 
Japanese  national  working  in  that 
country  meant  overcoming  obsta- 
cles. The  effects  of  the  Japanese- 


Filipino  war  still  linger,  at  least  in 
the  form  of  suspicion.  One  indica- 
tion is  the  fact  that  each  year  she  has 
to  return  to  Japan  to  extend  her 
residency  permit  as  the  Philippine 
government  refuses  to  grant  a 
longer  term  visa.  Yet,  slowly  but 
surely  she  is  being  accepted. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her 
yearly  return  to  Japan  that  she  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  her  work  at  the 
parish  after  a Sunday  liturgy.  She 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  about  the 
many  facets  of  her  work  and  espe- 
cially of  her  educational  work  with 
children  and  housewives.  While 
teaching  mothers  about  family 
nutrition,  she  also  directs  crochet 
and  needlework  classes.  The  photo 
introducing  Yoko  shows  her  with 
one  of  her  classes.  Articles  which 
the  classes  produce  are  a source  of 
revenue  for  educational  work 
among  the  children.  As  the  pictures 
indicate,  she  is  in  a very  remote  area 
of  the  country,  Isabela  province, 
where  the  conditions  are  primitive. 

Another  interesting  point  she 
mentioned  during  her  talk  was  her 
awareness  of  the  impact  that  the 
people's  faith  life  had  on  her.  "I  had 
been  baptized  shortly  before  I went 
to  the  Philippines,"  she  said,  "and 
the  deep  faith  of  the  people  caused 


that  faith  to  really  grow  in  me." 
Often  we  hear  of  the  learning  expe- 
rience of  a missionary  in  a foreign 
country.  For  her  it  is  a faith  lived  at 
the  grassroots  level  that  made  a real 
impact  on  her  life. 

The  people  of  Itsukaichi  have  not 
forgotten  their  missionary  either. 
This  past  Advent  the  Sunday  school 
students,  as  part  of  their  Christmas 
preparation,  saved  'pennies'  from 
their  weekly  allowance  to  send  to 
Yoko  for  her  work. 

I think  the  story  of  Yoko  Tomina- 
ga is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
our  Christian  faith  is  handed  on  to 
others.  You,  the  reader  of  Scarboro 
Missions  through  your  assistance 
have  helped  our  missionaries  to 
introduce  the  message  of  the  Lord  to 
the  Japanese.  They  in  their  turn  are 
going  to  live  that  message  in  other 
lands. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Fr.  John  Bolger 
returned  to  Japan  in  1988  and  is 
presently  in  the  small  parish  of 
Itsukaichi,  just  outside  Tokyo.  He  first 
went  to  Japan  in  1953,  but  has  also 
served  in  Canada  as  Treasurer  General 
and  as  Director  of  our  Promotion 
Office.  °° 
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Christianity 
Comes  To 


By  Fr.  Thomas  Morrissey,  S.F.M. 


// 


T, 


HIS  MOST  SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THEM  AND 

Xavier,  a difference 

FREQUENTLY  IGNORED  BY 
HISTORIANS  OF  THAT  PERIOD  OF 
CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  JAPAN,  WAS 
THAT  Francis  Xavier  was  a 
SAINT,  A VERY  CHRIST-LIKE  MAN. 

His  attitude  towards  the 
Japanese  was  one  oe  love." 


M n the  afternoon  of 
m August  15, 1549,  Francis 
m Xavier,  with  two  other 
m members  of  the  Society 
m of  Jesus  and  three  young 
K Japanese  men  who  had 
been  baptised  a year 
W earlier  in  Goa,  India, 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Kagoshima  in 
south  Japan.  Courteously  received 
by  the  civil  authorities,  they  were 
given  permission  to  propagate 
Christianity  and  to  baptise  those 
who  wished  to  accept  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  Europeans,  of  course,  were 
greatly  handicapped  by  their  unfa- 
miliarity with  the  language.  Xavier, 
according  to  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers, gave  instructions  in  Christian 
teaching  through  an  interpreter 
while  he  and  the  others,  a priest  and 
a brother,  continued  to  study 
Japanese.  For  Xavier,  it  was  love  at 
first  sight  and  he  never  tired  of 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  later  years,  unfortunately, 
some  of  his  missionary  successors 
were,  on  the  contrary,  quite  critical 
of  the  people  they  had  come  to  con- 
vert. This  most  significant  difference 
between  them  and  Xavier,  a differ- 
ence frequently  ignored  by  histori- 
ans of  that  period  of  church  history 
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in  Japan,  was  that  Francis  Xavier 
was  a saint,  a very  Christ-like  man. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Japanese 
was  one  of  love.  He  saw  in  them  his 
newly  discov'ered  brothers  and 
sisters,  children  of  a common 
Father,  for  whom  Christ  offered  His 
life,  as  Francis  himself  wished  to  do. 

It  has  often  been  said  that,  in 
those  days  of  unconscionable  colo- 
nialism and  empire  building  by 
European  nations,  the  cross 
followed  the  flag.  True  perhaps!  But 
there  is  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  presence  of  mis- 
sionaries, fellow  nationals  of  the 
colonists,  must  have  lessened,  to 
some  extent  anyhow,  the  severity 
and  outright  cruelty  of  the  invading 
armies.  Also,  many  social  projects 
were  initiated  and  completed  by 
missionary  personnel  such  as  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals 
and  orphanages.  While  primitive  by 
today's  standards  they  must  be  seen 
from  the  perspective  of  that  particu- 
lar time. 

Such  good  works,  certainly,  . 
could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  land  suffered  by  the 
victims  of  colonization.  I see  the 
missionaries'  efforts  to  assist  the 
victimized  nationals  as  a symbol,  at 
least,  of  contrition  and  apology  for 
the  injustice  done  by  their  fellow 
covmtrymen. 

At  the  time  of  Xavier,  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  to  indicate  that 
there  were  plans  by  any  foreign 
countries  to  colonize  Japan.  Thus, 
for  him  and  his  fellow  missionaries 
the  situation  was  not  one  in  which 
the  cross  followed  the  flag.  It  was, 
rather,  a situation  in  which  the  cross 
followed  commerce.  Maybe,  at  that 


Deceased  missioners  who 
served  in  Japan: 

Maurice  Coady 
Charles  Cummins 
Mike  Dwyer 
Paul  Flaherty 
John  Mary  Fraser 
Gerald  Kelly 
Jim  Macintosh 
Lome  McFarland 
Vince  McGough 
Patrick  McNamara 
Allan  McRae 
Rogers  Pelow 
Reginald  Potter 
William  Schultz 


particular  time  in  history,  there  was 
no  other  way  to  introduce  Christian- 
ity to  Japan.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  hindsight  is  always  20/20 
vision.  We  now  recognize  as  histori- 
cal fact  that  commerce,  like  the  flag 
elsewhere,  became  a hindrance 
rather  than  an  aid  to  the  missionar- 
ies in  their  endeavour  to  evangelize 
Japan.  Those  were  the  days  when 
one  of  Europe's  smallest  countries, 
Portugal,  colonized  areas  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  seas. 

Xavier  was  virtually  obsessed  by 
the  conviction  that  the  conversion  of 
China  was  essential  to  Japan's  con- 
version,to  Christianity  because  of 
the  great  admiration  of  the  Japanese 
for  China,  her  culture  and  all  things 
Chinese.  I personally  believe  that 
Xavier's  theory  is  still  valid  more 
than  400  years  since  he  first  enunci- 
ated it.  Having  arrived  safely  back 
in  India  he  soon  arranged  for  a 
priest  and  two  brothers  of  his  Soci- 
ety to  go  to  Japan,  while  he  himself 


Those  now  in  Canada  or  in 
mission  overseas  who  once 
served  in  Japan; 

Gerald  Curry 
Don  Macdonald 
Tom  Morrissey 
Tom  O'Toole 
Peter  Toth 
Richard  Veltri 
Clair  Yaeck 


set  out  for  China. 

On  the  island  of  Sancian,  off  the 
south  coast  of  China  and  quite  close 
to  the  mainland,  Xavier  met  an  old 
friend,  Diogo  Pereira,  who  had  just 
returned  from  China  proper.  He  told 
Xavier  some  distressing  stories  of 
how  some  of  their  Portuguese  coun- 
trymen were  imprisoned  there, 
accused  of  having  entered  China 
illegally,  contrary  to  an  imperial 
edict  forbidding  entry  to  foreigners. 
This  news  was,  as  one  would  sus- 
pect, very  painful  to  the  sensitive 
Xavier.  His  attempt  to  enter  China 
was  a failure. 

Xavier's  dreams  were  only 
dreams,  however.  Having  become 
suddenly  ill  with  some  fever  - 
thought  to  be  malaria  - he  died  on 
the  island  of  Sancian  on  December 
3, 1552,  at  the  age  of  46. 

More  than  400  years  since  his 
death,  Xavier's  name  is  the  best 
known  of  the  numerous  Christian 
missionaries  that  have  come  to  the 
Orient.  °o 
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“The  Japanese  are  not  used  to 
doctrine.  They  find  it  uncomfortable, 
very  difficult  and  confining.  Their 
own  religions  avoid  the  area  of 
doctrine.. .Also  connections  are  not 
automatically  made  between  faith 
and  morals...” 


hy  don't  the  Japanese 
respond  to  our  Chris- 
tian message?  In  trying 
to  answer  this  question 
I feel  I am  trying  to  be  God,  since 
only  He  knows.  So,  leaving  the  real 
reasons  to  Him,  I'd  like  to  try  to  tell 
you  how  I see  it. 

I think  there  are  causes  in  our- 
selves and  in  Christianity.  We  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  the  main  messenger  is 
the  Holy  Spirit 
and  we  are 
cooperators. 

We  sow  the 
seed  but  only 
God  can  give 
the  harvest  of 
the  gift  of  faith. 
So  as  long  as  I 
am  really  try- 
ing to  sow,  I 
am  a true  mis- 


sionary, no 
matter  what  is 
reaped.  Here  in 

Japan  it  is  very  easy  to  forget  this, 
and  what  follows  is  discourage- 
ment, cynicism  and  maybe  even 
despair.  But  we  could  be  better  sow- 
ers, better  tools  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if 
we  knew  and  spoke  the  language 
better,  if  we  had  a better 
understanding  of  Japanese  culture, 
history  and  way  of  thinking. 

Our  Christian  communities  here 
in  Japan  are  of  little  help  when  they 
react  with  Japanese  reserve  and  do 


not  welcome  newcomers.  We  hear 
that  newcomers  have  said,  "The 
church  is  unfriendly,  cold."  This 
reserve  is  a national  trait  experi- 
enced at  all  levels  of  Japanese  soci- 
ety but  we  always  hope  it  will  be 
different  in  a Christian  community. 

Then  there  are  the  divisions  in 
Christianity  which  are  baffling  even 
to  those  who  have  more  than  aver- 
age interest  in  Christianity.  What  an 
asset  it  would  be  if  we  could  show  a 
beautifully  united  Christ  instead  of 
the  divided  maze  we  present.  It  can 
only  cloud  the  mind  of  any  Japanese 
to  see  Christianity  proclaiming  to  be 
from  the  one  God  but  actually  rent 
into  hundreds  of  competing  reli- 
gions. 

The  biggest  concern  I have  is  that 
the  Japanese  Christians  have  not  yet 
become  true  apostolic  witnesses. 
Only  a few  people  have  made  their 
faith  meaningful  in  their  lives.  So 
many  other  things  seem  to  have 
priority  in  everyday  life  that  the 
people  do  not  cultivate  an  evange- 
lizing spirit. 

There  are  reasons  in  Japanese 
society.  Here,  as  in  the  West,  materi- 
alism is  flourishing,  where  visible 
things  seem  to  have  the  most  value. 
A person's  value  is  often  judged  by 
what  one  has,  not  by  what  one  is  or 
does.  To  speak  of  a higher  realm  can 
be  met  with  surprise,  caution,  anger, 
or  indifference.  Because  of  this  dedi- 
cation to  material  things,  much  time 
is  given  either  to  making  them  or  to 
getting  the  money  to  buy  them,  so 
that  everyone  is  busy  at  work  or  at 
school  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
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“Many  Japanese  can  more  readily 
accept  new  products  that  will  sell, 
than  they  can  new  ideas  or  new 
ways  of  doing  things  that  are  not 
derived  from  their  deep  history  and 
traditions.” 


Fr.  Geier  proclaims  the  Word  of  God  at  Sunday  Mass.  Japan. 


night.  And  all  seem  to  accept  this  as 
the  way  it  should  be,  although  faint 
regrets  are  voiced  whenever  some- 
one dies  as  a result  of  overwork. 

There  are  reasons  also  in 
Japanese  religions  and  in  their  sense 
of  religion.  The  Japanese  are  not 
used  to  doctrine.  They  find  it 
uncomfortable,  very  difficult  and 
confining.  Their  own  religions  avoid 
the  area  of  doctrine,  with  the  agnos- 
tic approach  that  we  can't  know 
much  about  these  things,  so  why 
delve  and  probe.  Also  connections 
are  not  automatically  made  between 
faith  and  morals,  so  that  being  a 
Buddhist  or  Shintoist  does  not 
require  a specific  morality,  only  the 
following  of  certain  customs. 

Jesus  did  not  mince  terms.  He 
knew  what  was  necessary  and  said 


it  very  clearly, 
but  He  was 
unpopular  and 
was  silenced  by 
the  Cross.  But 
He  isn't  silenced. 
We  have  to  con- 
tinue His  direct 
approach, 
although  we  try 
to  do  it  inoffen- 
sively. But  some 
things  simply 
must  be  pro- 
claimed. So 
when  Christiani- 
ty is  introduced, 
with  the  convic- 
tion that  because 
a Christian 
believes  certain 
things,  he/she 
must  then  live  a 

certain  way,  the  reaction  is  often 
that  such  an  approach  is  too  strict 
and  unnecessary.  Further,  while 
several  new  religions  seem  to  be 
attracting  members,  the  older  reli- 
gions here  are  increasingly  becom- 
ing a business  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  shrine  or  temple,  or  of  the 
monks  and  priests.  A very  common 
attitude  called  goriyaku  is,  "If  you 
pay  for  it,  you  get  it."  If  you  give 
10,000  yen,  you'll  certainly  get  it 
back  in  some  form  of  material  bene- 
fit such  as  improved  business. 


restored  health,  passing  an  exam, 
etc.  All  of  which  again  points  to  a 
here-and-now,  rampant  material- 
ism. 

There  are  reasons  in  Japanese 
history.  From  about  the  year  1600  to 
about  1875,  the  Christian  religion 
was  forbidden,  hunted  and 
expelled.  The  non-Christians  con- 
cluded that  their  Tokugawa  govern- 
ment was  correct  and  there  must 
certainly  be  something  wrong  with 
Christianity.  To  some  extent,  that 
feeling  still  persists  today,  especially 
within  the  education  system.  Also, 
following  on  this,  since  Christianity 
came  from  the  West  it  is  seen  as 
foreign  and  therefore  has  difficulty 
finding  a place  in  Japanese  life.  To 
many  it  simply  doesn't  fit  and  in  a 
lot  of  cases  this  is  true  since  we  tend 
to  identify  Christ's  message  with 
western  culture.  Also,  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  does  have  its 
skeletons  in  the  closet  and  bringing 
these  to  light  seems  to  be  the  hobby 
and  delight  of  a few  so-called  intel- 
lectuals. 

Finally,  there  are  reasons  in  the 
Japanese  themselves,  in  their  men- 
tality and  attitudes.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  with  some  absolutes  (e.g. 
only  one  God)  but  the  Japanese 
don't  like  this.  They  say,  "Okay, 
honour  that  God,  but  keep  any  oth- 
ers happy  too,  just  in  case."  They 
think  it's  much  more  prudent  to 
leave  your  options  open,  to  leave  a 
loophole,  as  many  foreign  business- 
people  discover  when  they  try  to 
draw  up  a clear-cut  contract. 

Another  factor  is  the  sense  of  sin; 
sin  perceived  as  causing  trouble  to 
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someone  who  will  then  dislike  you 
or  cause  you  trouble  in  return.  Even 
this  causing  of  trouble  is  not  so  bad 
so  long  as  you  don't  get  caught. 
Getting  caught  is  the  most  terrible 
sin. 

Becoming  a Christian  is  an  indi- 
vidual decision.  Many  Japanese  can 
more  readily  accept  new  products 
that  will  sell,  than  they  can  new 
ideas  or  new  ways  of  doing  things 
that  are  not  derived  from  their  deep 
history  and  traditions.  A discussion 
can  be  ended  by  saying:  "This  is  the 
way  things  are  because  they've 
always  been  that  way."  Also,  great 
comfort  can  be  found  in  numbers.  If 
everybody's  doing  it,  it  must  be 
okay.  If  only  a few  are  doing  it, 
better  to  keep  clear  of  it,  there  is  no 
need  to  delve  into  the  thing  and 
give  it  much  scrutiny. 

Descending  from  the  samurai  age 
is  the  idea  that  a truly  great  person 
is  like  a cherry  blossom,  living 
strongly  and  bravely  for  a time  only 
to  fall  and  disappear.  Our  Christian 
insistence  on  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual, here  and  for  all  eternity  runs 
quite  counter  to  this. 

In  certain  situations  there  can  be 
seen  a passive  side  to  the  Japanese, 
with  a preference  to  be  silent  and 
unobtrusive.  If  there  is  a necessity  to 
speak  or  act,  there  is  an  attitude 
called  amae,  which  means  "help 
me";  if  you  want  me  to  speak  then 
you  must  tell  me  what  to  say.  This 
passivity  prevents  many  from  look- 


Fr.  Mike  Cox  is  Scarboro's 
Regional  Superior  in  Japan 
and  is  pastor  of  Ome 
parish.  Here  he  baptizes  - a 
pleasure  for  anyone  strug- 
gling to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  in  Japan. 


ing  actively  into  Christian- 
ity unless  someone  takes 
the  person  by  the  hand. 

An  old  idea  which  is 
still  current  in  many  peo- 
ple, that  the  Japanese 
Emperor  is  god,  descend- 
ing from  the  gods,  some- 
what overflows  onto  the 
whole  nation.  Thus  if  all  are  gods  in 
some  way,  they  are  of  course  superi- 
or to  those  who  are  not  gods.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  Japanese  and  so  it 
doesn't  share  in  this  superiority. 
Often  the  idea  seems  to  be  to 
'Japanize'  Christianity,  rather  than 
'Christianize'  Japan.  Although 
progress  is  slow,  there  is  a distinct 
effort  being  made  to  make  the 
Church  less  European  and  more 
Japanese. 

Well,  after  40  years  I'm  going  to 
stay  in  Japan  because  there  are 
many  good  things  here,  because 
Christ's  message  must  be 
proclaimed,  and  because  there  are 
unmistakeable  signs  of  great  hope. 
There  are  the  thousands  of  non- 
Christian  Japanese  who  are  Christ- 
oriented  and  who  bear  much  fruit. 
And  there  is  the  Church,  working  in 
many  ways  but  mostly  quietly,  in 
society,  for  the  poor,  the  marginal- 
ized and  those  suffering  discrimina- 
tion. This  is  always  a sign  of 
hope,  oo 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  year  Ed 
celebrates  his  40th  year  as  a priest  with 
almost  all  of  that  tune  spent  in  Japan. 
He  is  presently  pastor  in  Inazawa, 
Nagoya  diocese,  and  is  also  director  of 
the  Diocesan  Centre  and  actively 
involved  in  the  Marriage  Encounter 
program. 
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people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a, religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
and  hope. 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  Tm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address; 

City: 

Province;  Code; 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Jesus  opened  his  ministry 
with  a call  to  a change  of 
heart.  "Repent,  for  the 
reign  of  God  is  at  hand." 
He  had  lived  in  an  era  of 
poverty  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  and  of  the 
imperialism  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire.  Money 
and  power  were  put  ahead  of  the 
dignity  of  people.  He  called  for  a 
change  of  heart;  to  the  values  of 
caring  and  sharing,  of  justice  and 
love,  of  reconciliation  and  peace, 
that  is,  to  the  values  of  the  reign  of 
God.  In  such  a reign,  the  primary 
value  would  be  our  dignity  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  daughters  and 
sons  of  God,  made  in  God's  image, 
living  in  solidarity  with  each  other. 

Today  he  looks  to  us  who  claim 
to  be  his  followers  and  to  all  who 
are  of  good  will,  and  declares:  "look 
around  you,  the  fields  are  ripe  for 
the  harvest."  Mission  today 
(announcing  the  reign  of  God)  calls 
the  missionary  (all  people  of  good 
will)  into  every  area  of  life  to 
announce  in  word  and  deed  the 
values  of  the  reign  of  God  and  to 
denounce  what  is  contrary  to  that 
reign. 

Twentieth  century  Western  soci- 
ety values  above  all  power  and 
money,  position  and  prestige, 
rugged  individualism,  being  the 
best  and  having  the  best,  winning  at 
all  cost,  militarism,  blind  national- 
ism, economic  imperialism,  to  name 
the  more  prominent  values  which 
permeate  our  society  and  with 
which  the  gospel  is  in  conflict.  "For 
the  Church  it  is  a question  not  only 
of  preaching  the  gospel  in  ever 
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wider  geographic  areas  or  to  even 
greater  numbers  of  people,  but  also 
of  affecting  and  as  it  were  upsetting, 
through  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
those  criteria  of  judgement,  deter- 
mining values,  points  of  interest, 
lines  of  thought,  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and  models  of  life,  which  are  in 
contrast  with  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  plan  of  salvation."  On  Evange- 
lization in  the  Modern  World,  Paul  VI, 
1975. 

A primary  example  of  an  abso- 
lute, unquestioned  value  in  our 
society  is  money.  How  many  of  us 
realize,  or  want  to  realize,  that  mak- 
ing money  is  often  used  as  an 
excuse  to  exploit  and  oppress  peo- 
ple within  Canada  and  in  Third 
World  countries.  Our  society  has 
built-in  structures  that  help  to  keep 
us  unaware,  that  prevent  us  from 
realizing  how  our  money  is  used  to 
the  detriment  of  people,  robbing 
them  of  their  dignity.  Money  is  a 
god  and  its  power  knows  no  limits, 
and  we  pay  homage  to  it. 

Another  example  is  consumer- 
ism, the  'shop  till  you  drop'  mentali- 
ty, especially  around  Christmas 
time.  Poverty  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  directly  related 
to  over-consumption  on  our  part. 
This  leads  to  the  unjust  distribution 
of  the  world's  goods  into  areas 
where  wealth  is  concentrated.  This 
spiral  continues  with  the  gap 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich  ever 
widening.  Affecting  and  upsetting 
these  values  with  the  values  of  the 
gospel  is  involvement  in  mission. 

Some  examples  of  Mission  today: 

• to  espouse  peace  and  an  end  to 

all  forms  of  militarism  and  war 


• to  work  for  peace  and  to  walk 
for  peace 

• to  enter  the  struggle  for  employ- 
ment, for  decent  homes,  for  good 
education,  for  adequate  health  care 

• to  be  politically  aware  and 
active,  for  example,  to  work  for  a 
just  and  fair  system  of  taxation 

• to  join  with  women  in  their 
struggle  for  equality 

• to  join  in  the  struggle  to  con- 
serve the  planet 

• to  help  eradicate  malnutrition 
and  hunger 

• to  live  and  work  in  another  cul- 
ture in  solidarity  with  another 
people 

• to  exercise  a loving  and  creative 
sexuality  and  not  one  that  abuses 
and  exploits 

• to  help  overcome  racism 

• to  join  the  struggle  against  tor- 
ture and  oppression 

• to  break  the  abortion  deadlock 
with  compassion  and  healing  dia- 
logue, and  begin  as  one  to  deal 
with  the  legislative  vacuum  and 
social  needs  that  must  be 
addressed. 

All  of  these  and  many  more  areas 
involve  the  Christian  of  today  in 
word  and  deed  to  denounce  evil 
and  announce  the  values  of  life,  of 
community  and  solidarity,  of  shar- 
ing and  caring,  of  justice  and  love, 
of  reconciliation  and  peace,  allow- 
ing nothing  to  be  put  ahead  of  our 
common  dignity  in  God's  image  and 
likeness.  oo 
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"Set  YOUR 
HEARTS  ON  HiS 
KINGDOM  AND 

ON  His  justice 

AND  ALL  THESE 
OTHER  THINGS 
WILL  BE  GIVEN 
YOU  AS  WELL." 
Matthew  6:33 


o n September  11, 1962,  the 

great  humanist  pope,  John  XXIII, 
delivered  a radio  address  as  a pre- 
lude to  the  opening  of  the  historic 
Second  Vatican  Council.  In  his  talk 
he  suggested  that  two  issues  of 
special  urgency  confronted  the 
Church:  peace  and  justice. 

Were  John  XXIII  with  us  today  he 


Sr.  Eunice  Cudzewicz 
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would  surely  look  back  with  some 
satisfaction  at  the  Pandora's  box  he 
opened.  For  in  the  25  years  since  the 
end  of  Vatican  II,  peace  and  justice 
have  steadily  moved  to  the  heart  of 
the  Church's  mission.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  costly.  There  has 
been  misunderstanding,  recrimina- 
tion and  division  over  this  focus. 
Education  for  justice  does  not  come 
easy. 

Still  I maintain  John  XXIII  would 
have  been  pleased,  knowing  that 
great  ideas  are  always  met  with 
misunderstanding,  recrimination 
and  division.  And  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  a great  idea. 

In  this  two  part  series  called 
Education  for  Justice,  I would  like  to 
show  how  a Church  primarily  con- 
cerned with  liturgy,  prayer  and 
sacrament,  began  to  move  to  what  I 
call  the  "Jesus  agenda,"  i.e.  the 
establishment  of  God's  reign  of 
justice  and  peace;  why  this  agenda 
divides  us  and  what  we  can  do  to 
educate  for  justice. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Europe,  the  traditional  heartland  of 
Christendom,  lay  in  ruins.  The  great 
Gothic  cathedrals  built  as  hymns  to 
the  Creator  were  bombed  to  rubble 
by  Christians  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict.  A Catholic  priest,  George 
Zabelka,  to  his  great  shame  blessed 
the  Christian  crew  that  obliterated 
85,000  precious  Japanese  innocents 
that  hot  day  in  August  of  1945.  A 
pious  Catholic,  Rudolf  Hess,  who 
had  been  to  Lourdes  as  a pilgrim 
and  considered  a vocation  to  the 


priesthood,  found  a new  vocation  in 
a sleepy  Polish  village  called 
Oswiecim  (Auschwitz).  It  was  the 
extermination  of  fellow  human 
beings  by  the  latest  scientific  means. 

In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  the  peo- 
ple embraced  Fas- 
cism, while  in  the 
most  powerful 
Christian  country 
of  them  all,  the 
United  States,  black 
people  who  shed 
blood  while 
defending  their 
country  in  Europe 
could  not  eat 
together  with 
whites  at  public 
restaurants  in 
Montgomery, 

Alabama.  Many  of 
the  Church  leaders 
who  presided  over 
the  Second  Vatican 
Council  17  years 
later,  found  them- 
selves at  the  end  of 
1945  not  merely 
confused  but  shak- 
en to  the  core  at  the 
radical  failure  of 
Christianity.  A 
gradual  insight 
came  upon  them: 
the  faith  must  be 
rethought.  The  use  of  a 13th  century 
philosophy,  Thomism,  no  matter 
how  sublime,  could  no  longer  serve 
as  the  primary  tool  to  interpret  the 
Catholic  faith.  Exciting  new  experi- 
ments sprouted  all  over  the  Catholic 
map:  working  priests  attempted  to 


share  the  daily  lives  of  their  people; 
Catholics  formed  labour  unions  and 
farmers'  groups;  integration  was 
fostered  and  Catholic  intellectuals 
began  with  a person's  existence 
rather  than  with  one's  essence.  Prag- 
matic and  concrete 
replaced  the  ethere- 
al and  the  abstract. 

In  the  50s  a revo- 
lution in  telecom- 
munications began. 
Television  shrunk 
the  known  world 
and  the  global  vil- 
lage slowly  began 
taking  shape.  Com- 
puters collated  and 
analyzed  data. 
Statistics  conclu- 
sively painted  a 
world  of  have's  and 
have-not's,  a world 
of  opportunity  and 
a world  of  misery. 

In  the  midst  of  the 
rapid  change,  of  far- 
off  wars,  empires 
falling  and  civil 
rights  marches,  the 
Church  proclaimed 
and  summed  up  the 
growing  universal 
desire  for  equality. 
She  proclaimed 
"The  Dignity  of  the 
Human  Person." 

In  the  midst  of  the  Council,  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission 
(1964)  accepted  the  major  insights 
into  scripture,  garnered  largely  by 
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Protestant  exegetes,  namely  that  the 
gospels  were  not  written  by  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus,  that  they  were 
products  of  oral  transmission  over 
decades,  that  they  were  riddled 
with  the  belief  of  the  early  Church, 
that  indeed  they  contained  much 
symbol  and  myth.  This  stunning 
revelation  to  a largely  fundamental- 
ist Catholic  audience  initiated  a 
revolution  in  biblical  studies  which 
is  still  going  on  among  Catholics. 

As  a result  of  this  new  aware- 
ness, Catholics,  realizing  that  they 
were  products  of  the  catechism  and 
not  the  bible,  dove  into  the  scrip- 
tures with  new  enthusiasm.  They 
began  to  realize  that  their  faith  had 
become  over  the  centuries  essential- 
ly a private  one,  obsessed  with  the 
salvation  of  their  individual  souls 
rather  than  the  health  of  the  total 
community.  Reliance  on  this  priva- 
tized faith  enabled  Christians  to 
ignore  the  great  public  issues  of 
history.  They  had  become  fixated  on 
the  more  private  areas:  sex,  alcohol, 
divorce,  etc.  With  this  new  aware- 
ness, sin  was  now  understood  as 
going  along  with  an  evil  status  quo, 
of  being  silent  in  the  face  of  massive 
evil. 

Reading  the  bible  with  new  eyes 
after  the  Council,  Catholics  under- 
stood that  their  Lord,  Jesus,  did  not 
proclaim  the  salvation  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  This  was  a Platonic 
concept,  a residue  from  Thomism. 
He  proclaimed  rather  the  kingdom 
of  God;  God's  rule  over  history.  The 
earliest  gospel,  Mark,  makes  this 
quite  clear  in  chapter  one:  "The  time 
has  come  and  the  kingdom  of  God 


Sr,  Eunice  Cudzewicz 


is  close  at  hand"  (1:15). 

What  was  this  kingdom?  For 
brevity’s  sake  vve  might  say  it  was 
the  longed  for  new  age  which 
would  transform  the  very  structures 
of  human  life.  Conversion  meant  to 
place  yourself  at  the  service  of  this 
kingdom.  For  Jesus  the  Jew,  this  was 
a continuation  of  the  Exodus,  a 
liberation  from  every  kind  of  suffer- 
ing: physical,  economic,  spiritual. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  social 
struggles  of  the  60s  - colonialism, 
civil  rights,  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  - many  Catholics  respond- 
ed to  the  kingdom  call  for  justice. 

As  they  re-read  their  bibles  they 
understood  that  the  holy  book  had 
been  held  captive  by  a too  narrow 
vision.  It  had  been  read  in  an  afflu- 
ent, male  dominated,  individualistic 
Western  way.  In  truth,  the  bible  was 
a loser’s  text,  best  understood  by 
people  like  Jesus  - the  marginalized. 

Scales  began  to  fall  from  many 
eyes  as  they  re-read  their  story.  A 
new  Jesus  emerged.  The  One  raised 
by  God  was  the  outsider  born  in  the 
cave  welcomed  by  poor  shepherds, 
a man  considered  crazy  by  his  fami- 
ly (Mark  3:21),  obsessed  with  the 
anawim  (the  nobodies  of  Israel), 
scornful  of  wealth.  Here  was  no 
establishment  figure,  but  one  who 
warned  the  ordinary  people  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  religious  leaders.  For 
him,  they  were  not  about  the  king- 
dom or  true  religion.  Instead,  they 
loved  the  liturgy  and  the  Law  but 
they  neglected  the  weightier  mea- 
sures of  the  Law:  mercy  and  justice 
(Matthew  23:23). 

As  Catholic  Christians  more  and 
more  engaged  in  the  great  causes  of 


'W  E HAVE  NOT 
YET  CAPTURED  THE 
MEANING  OF  THE 
BIBLE'S  WORDS  IN 
OUR  PRESENT  DAY 
SERMONS  AND 
LECTURES  UNTIL  IT 
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SPEAK  THEM  AS  IT 
WAS  FOR  THE 
ORIGINAL 
SPOKESPERSONS." 
Joseph  Fuchs 

the  60s,  they  rediscovered  their  Lord 
in  the  struggle.  It  was  the  same  Lord 
who  told  us  that  the  otherness  of 
God  is  embodied  in  the  oppressed 
of  this  world  (Matthew  25:31-46), 
who  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives (Luke  4:16ff),  who  announced 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
justice  came  before  everything  else 
(Matthew  6:33). 

It  was  however  in  the  Paschal 
mystery  that  Jesus-justice  advocates 
were  emboldened.  They  pointed  out 
that  Jesus  was  not  murdered  for 
'interior  changes,'  nor  were  the  dis- 
ciples thrown  into  prison  for  doing 
works  of  charity.  They  were  alive 
with  the  resurrected  life  that  over- 
turns all  values  which  alienate 
humankind. 

And  so  Christians,  still  a creative 
majority  in  their  communities, 
began  to  oppose  the  horrific  murder 
of  one  million  innocent  Vietnamese 


peasants,  condemned  the  brutal 
poverty  of  Somoza's  Nicaragua,  the 
obscene  starvation  in  Africa  as 
Westerners  hungered  for  more  tech- 
nological gadgetry.  They  rejected 
apartheid,  not  as  a political  system, 
but  as  a heresy  unworthy  of  a peo- 
ple who  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians. 

All  of  this  justice  seeking  and 
kingdom  advocacy  created  a vicious 
backlash  which  still  continues.  Latin 
America,  in  particular,  must  be 
singled  out  for  keeping  faith  in  this 
new  moment  of  Church  history.  The 
education  for  justice,  championed 
so  boldly  by  John  XXIII,  most  partic- 
ularly by  Paul  VI  and  now  by  John 
Paul  II,  has  resulted  in  a rebirth  of 
the  Church  of  the  martyrs.  Not  only 
have  thousands  been  slaughtered  on 
the  altars  of  justice  and  on  behalf  of 
the  kingdom,  but  they  have  been 
pilloried  by  fellow  Catholics  as 
being  dupes,  communists,  leftists 
and  other  more  offensive  terms. 

Such  is  the  price  one  may  expect 
to  pay  for  a biblical  witness  today.  It 
is  a price  well  understood  by  those 
struggling  to  be  faithful.  It  was  the 
same  misunderstanding  endured  by 
the  One  who  went  before  and  who 
reminded  his  followers  that  "Happy 
are  you  when  people  hate  you, 
abuse  you,  denounce  your  name  as 
criminal  on  account  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Rejoice  when  that  day  comes 
and  dance  for  joy. .this  was  the  way 
their  ancestors  treated  the 
prophet"(Luke  6:22-23). 

Ted  Schmidt  teaches  religion  at 
Bishop  Morocco /Thomas  Merton  high- 
school  in  Toronto.  °° 
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In  the  neighbourhood  where  I live 
there  are  descendents  of  the  Dene 
nation.  They  are  of  the  Chipewyan 
clan  from  northern  Saskatchewan. 
When  they  understood  that  I was  a 
priest  and  had  Sunday  Eucharist  for 
them  in  my  house,  1 was  instantly 
included  in  their  family  circles.  Both 
adults  and  children  called  me  "Sedt- 
sie,"  meaning  "Grandpa."  Being 
family,  of  course,  demanded  shar- 
ing. An  invitation  was  soon  offered 
to  me  to  share  New  Year's  dinner 
with  a neighbour.  During  the  meal, 
little  five-year-old  Bernadette 
reached  for  a slice  of  bread  and 
butter  from  me.  Her  beautiful  black 
eyes  peeped  through  narrow  open- 
ings which  seemed  to  rest  on  her 
cheekbones.  Staring  intently  at  me, 
she  asked  with  concern,  "Sedtsie, 
what  you  no  talk  Chipewyan?”  Her 
parents  laughed  heartily.  "She  wants 
to  know  why  you  do  not  speak 
Chipewyan!” 

This  article  is  dedicated  to 
Bernadette.  It  is  her  song  of  survival 
and  my  verbose  response  to  her 
simple  question:  "Grandpa,  what 
you  no  talk  Chipewyan?" 

Dear  Bernadette,  my  story  is  a 
long  one.  I cannot  tell  it  all  today.  It 
is  about  when  our  ancestors  first 
met.  It  happened  about  500  years 
ago.  My  ancestors  came  from 
Europe  but  yours  have  been  here 
long,  very  long,  before  my  people 
came.  They  came  in  three  small 
wooden  ships  with  huge  sails  on 
them.  They  were  looking  for  India, 
but  were  not  sure  of  the  way.  When 
they  came  to  the  land  of  your  ances- 
tors, they  thought  that  they  had 
reached  India.  That  is  why  my  peo- 
ple called  your  people  "Indians."  Of 
course,  it  was  a big  mistake. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

"What  You  No  Talk 


leader  of  the  three  ships.  Spain  gave 
him  lots  of  money  and  help  to  make 
the  trip.  Whatever  he  was  able  to 
get  on  the  trip  was  to  be  given  to  the 
queen  of  Spain.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  sent  missionaries  with  him 
as  well.  He  brought  war  material  of 
all  kinds  and  soldiers  too.  Your 
ancestors  received  them  all  very 
respectfully,  sharing  what  they  had. 
But  they  soon  became  afraid  of  my 
ancestors  because  they  took  things 
that  were  not  offered  to  them.  Your 
ancestors  tried  to  maintain  harmony 
with  them  but  soon  even  the  harmo- 


ny among  themselves  was  broken 
and  great  fear  fell  on  all.  They  felt 
that  they  were  offending  the  great 
Manitou  Creator.  My  ancestors 
thought  differently  and  saw  your 
ancestors  as  weaklings  because  they 
shared  so  generously  everything 
they  owned.  So,  my  ancestors  took 
what  they  wanted.  They  saw  that 
they  had  power  over  your  ances- 
tors. This  made  them  feel  like  supe- 
rior beings  since  they  had  unusual 
riches  from  Europe  and  from  your 
ancestors  as  well.  Not  only  that,  but 
my  ancestors  also  believed  that  the 


Land  Claims  Negotiations 


By  Fr.  Rene  Fumoleau,  O.M.I. 

It  wasn't  a very  big  house  and  it 
wasn't  new  either,  but  it  had  been 
strongly  built  and  the  foundations 
were  still  solid.  Essecho  had  built 
the  house  from  the  best  trees  one 
could  find  in  this  district. 

His  sons  had  lived  in  it  and  now 
one  of  his  grandsons,  Donenthe, 
was  raising  his  own  family  in  the 
old  house.  The  house  was  the  same 
size  as  ever  before,  even  if  the  fami- 
ly was  growing.  But  somehow  they 
managed  quite  well. 

In  the  evenings,  over  and  over 
again,  they  told  stories  about  Esse- 
cho, who  was  such  a great  hunter, 
trapper  and  provider.  And  stories 
about  Essecho's  wife  Kekwa,  who 
knew  everything  there  was  to  know 
about  the  bush  life  - cooking. 


sewing  and  keeping  the  family 
together  and  happy. 

Yes,  the  children  were  so  proud 
of  their  grandparents  and  their 
parents,  and  they  were  becoming 
proud  of  themselves  also.  They 
knew  they  were  born  to  be  great 
people  and  that  their  family  would 
last  even  longer  than  the  old  house, 
that's  for  sure. 

There  was  joy,  security,  love, 
kindness  and  generosity  for  anyone 
who  asked  for  help  or  support. 
Their  friends  and  relatives  knew  it 
well,  and  many  times  the  old  house 
had  been  home  to  homeless  people. 

"Well,  my  cousins,  we  are  so 
happy  to  see  you  and  your  family, 
make  yourselves  at  home  and  let  us 
rejoice  at  being  together  again.  Sure, 
your  kids  can  sleep  in  this  room, 
and  you  and  your  wife  can  have  the 
big  room  upstairs  for  as  long  as  you 
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Creator  expected  them  to  conquer 
vour  ancestors  and  force  your 
ancestors  into  the  Church  through 
Baptism,  or  be  tortured  and  killed. 

So  Bernadette,  you  can  see  why 
mv  ancestors  were  called 
"conquerors."  Columbus  was  the 
first  and  he  conquered  the  island  he 
discovered  called  Qiiisqiieya.  Later, 
two  countries,  Haiti  and  Dominican 
Republic,  were  founded  there.  His- 
torians say  Quisqueya  was  the  land 
Columbus  loved.  But  really,  he  did 
not  love  vour  ancestors  who  lived 
there  because  they  were  all  killed  or 


they  killed  themselves  very  soon. 
They  did  not  want  to  suffer  the 
horrible  slavery  imposed  on  them 
by  my  ancestors.  Nor  did  they  want 
to  be  baptized  either,  because  they 
refused  to  go  to  Heaven  and  so  be 
with  such  cruel  people.  Yet,  my 
people  continued  the  same  cruelty 
in  other  homelands  of  your  people. 
There  was  Pizzaro  in  Peru,  Cortez  in 
Mexico,  and  so  on.  The  list  is  long 
and  bloody.  My  ancestors  brought 
death  to  your  ancestors  and  to  their 
environment.  All  this  was  done  with 
unspeakable  cruelty.  It  was  the  time 


of  the  Inquisition  in  Europe  which 
allowed  the  Catholic  Church  to 
torture  and  kill  those  who  did  not 
submit  to  it. 

Generations  later,  my  ancestors 
reached  what  is  now  called  the 
United  States  of  America  where 
great  Native  ancestors  like  Pontiac, 
Sitting  Bull  and  others,  fought  back 
bravely.  Then  it  happened  here  in 
our  own  land,  Canada,  which  was 
first  invaded  by  the  French,  who 
later  lost  it  to  the  English.  There 
were  great  heroes  among  your 
ancestors  such  as  Poundmaker,  Luis 


care  to  stay  with  us.  Let's  gather 
around  the  fire  and  remember  the 
good  old  days.  Yes,  my  grandfather 
and  your  grandmother  were  broth- 
er and  sister;  and  the  first  time  they 
went  to  the  trading  post... and  the 
first  time  they  rode  a horse  togeth- 
er...and  the  time  they  were  picking 
berries  behind  Steep  Hill..." 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  see  cousin  Bill 
and  his  family  again.  He  was  pretty 
smart  too,  he  had  been  to  a trade 
school,  he  knew  just  about  every- 
thing, and  he  could  fix  just  about 
everything.  And  he  sure  wasn't 
lazy.  The  day  after  Bill  arrived  to 
visit,  he  noticed  that  two  windows 
didn't  close  properly  and  fixed 
them  in  no  time.  Then  he  planed  the 
top  of  one  door  and  fixed  one  hinge 
which  was  loose. 

And  as  summertime  had  just 
arrived,  he  proposed  to  varnish  the 
house  logs  outside,  and  soon  the 
old  house  looked  like  new,  so  bright 
in  the  sunshine. 

Then  Bill  fixed  a few  leaks  in  the 
roof,  and  he  improved  this  and  that. 
But  it  was  only  the  beginning. 


"As  I am  still  here,"  Bill  said,  "I 
may  as  well  help  you.  If  you  would 
buy  some  plywood  and 
insulation..." 

Denenthe's  wife  also  was  happy 
to  have  such  a smart  cousin.  She 
kept  cooking  for  Bill  and  for  his 
family,  and  doing  their  laundry  too. 

Of  course  there  was  some  incon- 
venience because  it's  not  easy  to 
make  an  old  house  into  a new  one, 
and  everything  had  to  be  upside 
down  and  inside  out  for  a while. 

Bill  suggested  that  Donenthe  and 
his  family  should  move  into  the 
garage.  Well,  you  know,  it  would  be 
so  much  easier  to  work  if  only  Bill 
and  his  family  lived  in  the  house  for 
a while.  After  all,  it  was  summer, 
when  people  live  outside  most  of 
the  time  anyway. 

Bill,  and  Donenthe  and  his  boys, 
they  sure  worked  during  this  sum- 
mer. Finally  the  house  was  a real 
beauty,  and  very  warm  too. 

Bill  bought  some  furniture,  the 
kind  his  wife  liked.  He  painted  a 
room,  the  way  his  oldest  boy  want- 
ed it.  He  wallpapered  another 


room,  as  his  daughter  desired,  and 
changed  a few  more  things  around. 

One  day  Bill  came  to  the  garage 
and  told  Donenthe:  "I've  been  work- 
ing so  long  in  that  house.  I've  come 
to  like  it  and  I've  decided  to  live  in 
it.  By  now,  you  must  be  used  to 
staying  in  the  garage." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Donenthe.  "What  about  me  and  my 
family?  I was  born  in  this  house,  my 
father  also.  It's  been  my  wife's 
house,  and  my  children's  house!" 

Bill  laughed  angrily:  "Not  much 
of  a house  until  I fixed  it!  How  can 
you  be  so  ungrateful  after  I fixed 
that  house  so  nicely?  Get  out,  and 
keep  away  from  here,  and  don't 
ever  let  your  kids  come  with  their 
dirty  boots  into  a house  fixed  up  so 
well." 

And  Donenthe.. What  do  you 
think  he  did? 

Rene  Fumoleaii  is  n priest  with  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  an  order 
based  in  France.  He  has  worked  among 
the  Dene  people  in  Northent  Canada 
for  many  years,  and  wrote  this  story  to 
illustrate  their  loss  of  land. 
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Riel  and  others. 

Dear  Bernadette,  please  forgive 
me  if  I tell  you  that  my  ancestors 
from  Europe  killed  an  average  of 
1,000  of  your  ancestors  every  day 
for  about  200  years  after  they  first 
met  in  Quisqueya  and  shared  food 
and  gifts! 

No  Bernadette,  that  is  not  all.  You 
know,  your  ancestors  nearly  became 
extinct  because  of  my  ancestors' 
greed.  So  cruel  and  greedy  were 
they  that  they  brought  black  people 
from  Africa  because  there  were  not 
enough  Native  people  to  work  as 
slaves.  They,  too,  suffered  side  by 
side  with  your  people  at  the  hands 
of  my  people. 

Because  of  all  this  Bernadette, 
and  much  more  that  has  not  been 
said  here,  many  Native  peoples 
today  think  they  are  no  good.  That 
is  what  my  ancestors  taught  me  and 
taught  your  people  as  well.  Many 
who  have  learned  this  evil  idea,  still 
believe  it.  Remember  your  ancestors 
of  Quisqueya,  how  and  why  they 
killed  themselves  or  died  from  slav- 
ery? Well,  many  Indians  today  wish 
they  too  were  dead  because  we,  the 
visitors  who  came  500  years  ago, 
have  power  over  them.  We  have  in 
our  minds  the  idea  that  we  are  of 
higher  status  than  Native  peoples. 
That  means  we  think  we  are  better 
than  you  and  can  prove  it  with  our 
power  and  our  wealth.  We  own 
everything.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
own  hardly  anything.  You  must 


take  what  my  people  give  you. 

What  once  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  Manitou  Creator,  and  was 
loaned  to  your  ancestors  to  keep  in 
peace  and  harmony,  is  now  taken 
away  from  the  great  Manitou  Cre- 
ator and  from  His  people,  your 
ancestors.  We,  I,  took  it  away  just  to 
"make  a buck,"  a "better  living,"  for 
"progress,"  or  for  "development"  as 
we  would  say.  Now,  the  lack  of 
harmony  among  ourselves,  and 
with  Manitou  and  His  creation, 
well,  this  places  us  all  in  danger  of 
extinction.  But  at  last  many  of  us  are 
becoming  sensitive  to  these  things. 
We  feel  frightened.  We  feel  chal- 
lenged to  think  about  it.  We  have 
'unlearned'  and  'relearned'  much 
these  days. 

Anyway  Bernadette,  Native  peo- 
ples were  expected  to  be  extinct  by 
now  and  out  of  the  way.  So,  there 
was  very  little  thought  by  my  peo- 
ple of  learning  to  speak  your  lan- 
guage. How  could  we  learn?  One 
language  speaks  peace  and  sharing; 
the  other  language  speaks  wealth, 
power  and  status,  and  my  people 
expect  that  it  shall  be  that  way  for  as 
long  as  we  dominate  this  land.  But 
how  beautiful  and  Christlike  it 
would  be  to  speak  your  language, 
the  language  of  peace  and  sharing! 
How  wise  and  prophetic  your  ques- 
tion is  Bernadette:  "Sedtsie,  what 
you  no  talk  Chipewyan?" 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  is  a mission- 


ary priest.  He  spent  25  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  followed  by  one 
year  in  Guinea  Bisau,  West  Africa,  and 
two  years  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  work- 
ing with  street  people.  He  also  spent 
four  years  in  Nicaragua.  Since  his 
retirement  in  1989,  he  has  lived  in 
Saskatchewan  and  sent  this  reflection  to 
us  from  there.  CO 

First  Nations  Speak 

The  following  was  taken  from  a 
document  issued  by  the  Assembly 
of  First  Nations,  August,  1990. 

...The  Proclamation  of  1763  is  a 
critical  document  in  the  history  of 
Canada  and  in  our  relations  with 
the  European  peoples.  At  that  time, 
the  British  Crown  acknowledged 
that  it  had  a duty  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  Nations  in  the 
presence  of  land  hungry  colonies... 
This  is  why  the  British  Crown 
reserved  the  sole  authority  to  enter 
into  treaty  with  the  Indian  peoples. 

With  the  passage  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  1867,  these  prin- 
ciples were  continued:  the  federal 
Crown  was  given  sole  authority  to 
make  treaty  with  the  First  Nations, 
and  to  deal  with  "Indians  and  lands 
reserved  for  Indians"... 

Over  time,  however,  these  found- 
ing principles  were  sacrificed  in 
favour  of  political  expediency  and 
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federal-provincial  harmony.  The 
treaty  making  process  was  hijacked 
as  a means  of  dispossessing  First 
Nations  of  their  land  and  resources, 
to  permit  provincial  expansion  and 
development. 

Recent  history  reads  no  different- 
ly: federal  inaction  on  addressing 
the  rights  of  First  Nations  has  much 
to  do  with  preserving  the  myth  of 
federal-  provincial  harmony.  Little 
or  no  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  land  rights  of  the  First  Nations 
of  British  Columbia  because  of  that 
province's  position  that  aboriginal 
title  does  not  exist.  The  Meech  Lake 
Accord  itself  was  an  effort  to  sacri- 
fice the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
First  Nations  (among  others)  to 
placate  the  provinces. 

...The  struggle  of  the  First 
Nations  in  Canada  is  a struggle  for 
the  realization  of  our  basic  human 
rights.  The  right  to  adequate  food 
and  shelter,  and  health  care.  The 
right  to  life  and  security.  The  right 
to  provide  for  a family's  subsistence 
and  safe  development.  The  right  to 
self  determination... 

What  the  First  Nations  require, 
and  what  they  are  increasingly 
demanding,  is  a recognition  of  their 
basic  human,  as  well  as  aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights.  Without  a clear 
and  committed  recognition  of  these 
rights,  the  existing  cycle  of  depen- 
dency and  frustration  can  only 
worsen... 

True  leadership  at  the  federal 
level  will  require  a close  and  hard 
look  at  the  rights  and  entitlements 
of  the  First  Nations... 


Native  Peoples  in  Canada.. .Some  Facts 

• In  1989,  70  percent  of  the  (reserve  Indian)  population  has  become  insti- 
tutionally dependent  on  government  social  assistance.  By  the  end  of  1990, 
an  estimated  337,000  out  of  510,905  Indian  children,  women  and  men  will 
live  on  social  assistance. 

• Life  expectancy  of  male  and  female  Indians  will  be  over  eight  years 
lower  than  their  Canadian  counterparts  in  1991. 

• Infant  mortality  rates  are  more  than  double  the  Canadian  rate  (17.2 
compared  to  7.9  per  1000  babies). 

• Violent  deaths  in  First  Nation  communities  are  nearly  three  times  the 
national  average  (157  compared  to  54.3  per  100,000  population). 

• The  people  with  the  lowest  average  personal  income  ($9,300)  are 
reserve  Indians,  one-half  the  Canadian  average  ($18,200). 

• Over-crowding  in  reserve  homes  (about  30%)  has  risen  to  16  times  the 
Canadian  rate  (1.8%). 

• First  Nations  population  growth  rate  in  1990  will  be  five  times  the 
national  rate  (5.3%  compared  to  1.10%). 

• Nearly  40%  of  reserve  homes  have  no  central  heating,  compared  to  only 
5%  of  Canadian  homes. 

• Indian  children  are  four  times  more  likely  than  Canadian  children  to  be 
in  the  care  of  child  welfare  agencies. 

• Functional  illiteracy  - those  people  with  less  than  a grade  nine  educa- 
tion - for  First  Nations  is  45%  or  two  and  a half  times  the  Canadian  rate  of 
17%. 

• Indians  make  up  3%  of  the  population  and  10%  of  the  jailed  population. 

• Indian  suicide  rate  is  three  times  the  national  rate.  For  young  people 
aged  15-24  the  rate  is  nearly  seven  times  higher. 

Sources:  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  1990.  New  Internationalist,  1988. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Thomas  Berry,  a Passionist  priest,  shared  this  prayer  at  a 
recent  seminar  in  Toronto.  Fr.  Berry  is  director  of  the  graduate  program  in  the 
History  of  Religion  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York.  He  is  Founder  and 
Director  of  the  Riverdale  Centre  of  Religious  Research  in  Neiv  York  City.  Fr. 
Berry  uses  this  prayer  of  the  Omaha  Indian  as  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony.  It 
is  a way  of  introducing  the  newly  baptized  child  to  the  universe.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  four  levels  of  creation  and  it  announces  that  a new  life  has  come  into  our 
midst. 
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Ye  I Implore 


0 ye  sun,  moon,  stars^  all  ye  that  move  in  the  heavens  I bid  you  hear  me 
Into  your  midst  has  come  a new  life 

Consent  ye  I implore 

Make  its  paths  smooth  that  it  may  reach  the  hrotv  of  the  first  hilL 

Ye  winds f clouds,  ram,  mist,  all  ye  that  move  in  the  air  I bid  you  hear  me 
Into  your  midst  l%as  come  /a  new  life 
Consent  ye  I miplore 

Make  its  paths  smooth  that  the  btmv  of  the  second  hilL  . 

Ye  hiWs^r'tMe^^^nvjers,  takes,  trees,  I bid  you  hear  me 

Into  your  midst  has  conie' a ne%v  lifi 
Consent  ye  1 implore  > - , 

MaCP%ts  pWths  smooth  that  it  may  redC%  thcMrow  jjf  the  third 

Ye  birds  great  and  small  that  fly  in  the  air,  ~ %. 

Ye  animals  great  and  small  that  dwell  forests 

Ye  insects  that  creep  among  the  grasses  and  burrotv  in  the  ground 

1 bid  you  hear  me 

Into  your  midst  has  come  a nerv  life 
Consent  ye  I implore 

Make  its  paths  smooth  that  it  may  reach  the  brow  of  the  fourth  hill. 

All  ye  of  the  heavens,  all  ye  of  the  earth 
All  ye  of  the  air  I bid  you  all  to  hear  me 
Into  your  midst  has  come  a new  life 
Consent  ye,  consent  ye  all  I implore 
Make  its  paths  smooth 
Then  shall  it  travel  beyond  the  four  hills. 


Omaha  Indian  Prayer 


The  Dehilio  (MacKenrie  River) 


Photo:  Rene  Fumoleau 
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By  Edward  M.  Gerlock 


Listen  to  the  Poor 


It  was  a bit  unusual.  Mila 

Gastador  and  Clarita  Esco- 
to  sat  on  the  stage  among 
the  administrative  officials 
and  graduation  speaker  of 
the  prestigious  Ateneo  de 
Manila  University's  131st 
graduation  exercises.  Dressed  neatly 
but  simply,  they  stood  in  sharp 
contrast  to  everyone  else  at  the  cere- 
mony. Since  1937,  the  University  has 
reserved  its  Frederick  Ozanam 
Award  for  outstanding  lay  persons 
who  offer  themselves  in  a spirit  of 
faith  to  the  service  of  others,  partic- 
ularly the  poor  and  oppressed.  Mila 
and  Clarita  had  come  from  Bukid- 
non,  Mindanao,  the  southernmost 
large  island  of  the  Philippines,  to 
receive  the  award  in  the  name  of 
their  Christian  community,  "The 
Easters  for  the  Forest  of  San  Fernan- 
do, Bukidnon." 

Fr.  Joaquin  Bernas,  SJ,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  gave  a brief 


background  before  presenting  the 
award.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
the  Church  has  become  conscious  of 
the  relationship  between  the  human 
and  the  rest  of  creation.  Within  the 
past  two  years,  the  Philippine  Bish- 
ops' Conference  has  issued  a pas- 
toral letter  entitled  "What  is  Happen- 
ing to  Our  Beautiful  Land?"  (January 
1988). 

The  farmers  of  Bukidnon  were 
quick  to  realize  that  the  droughts 
and  floods,  changes  in  climate  and 
the  loss  of  fertility  in  the  soil  were 
directly  related  to  the  destruction  of 
forests  in  their  province.  Within  the 
context  of  their  Basic  Ecclesial  Com- 
munities (BEC)  they  reflected,  dis- 
cussed and  prayed  over  the  issue, 
attempting  to  discern  what  their 
role  was  to  be.  Finally,  in  July  of 
1987,  with  no  foreseeable  solution 
coming  from  the  authorities,  the 
Christians  of  San  Fernando  set  up  a 
blockade  to  prevent  trucks  from 


Edward  Gerlock 

bringing  any  more  cut  logs  from  the 
Pantaron  Mountain  Range.  For  12 
days,  they  sang,  prayed  and  shared 
food  with  the  drivers  of  the  logging 
trucks  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  forest. 
Patiently  they  explained  to  passers- 
by  the  relationship  between  the  | 

environment  and  everyone  who  | 

lives  in  it.  For  their  troubles  they  I 

were  beaten  by  the  military,  includ-  fl 

ing  Clarita  Escoto  who  was  four  | 

months  pregnant  at  the  time.  Scar-  .| 

boro  missioner.  Father  Pat  Kelly,  f 

was  unceremoniously  thrown  into  a j 
dump  truck  and  arrested  for  his  role  j 
in  celebrating  the  event  through 
liturgies.  The  logging  company,  ' | 

Almendras  Enterprises,  filed  a suit  1 

for  over  four  million  pesos  in  lost  P 

income  (US$200,000)  during  the  j 

time  of  the  blockade.  The  Christian  i' 

community  was  defended  by  a P 

lawyer  from  the  government's 
Department  of  Environment  and  J 


Mila  Gastador  (1)  and  Clarita 
Escoto  (r)  at  Manila's  Ateneo 
University  to  receive  the 
Ozanam  Award. 
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Natural  Resources  (DENR).  People 
came  in  truckloads  for  the  hearing 
and  it  proved  a valuable  moment  to 
again  discuss  the  environment  and 
our  relationship  to  it  as  dependents. 
Eventually,  the  Christian  communi- 
ty was  exonerated  and  Almendras 
Enterprises  agreed  to  stop  logging. 

In  November  of  1988  Clarita 
Escoto  was  again  on  the  picket  line, 
celebrating  the  first  birthday  of  her 
daughter  who  has  been  given  the 
name  "Picket."  This  time,  the  Chris- 
tian community  blockaded  the  road 
and  asked  for  a meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  DENR,  Fulgencio 
Factoran.  Despite  the  threats  from 
another  logging  company  and  a late 
night  charge  of  a logging  truck  at 
the  picket  line,  the  people  endured 
10  days  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
again  sharing  songs,  stories  and 
food.  Secretary  Factoran  sent  word 
that  he  would  come  on  December 
28, 1988,  and  at  the  time  stopped  all 
logging  in  the  San  Fernando  area. 

Small  time  loggers,  some  of  them 
local  officials,  filled  in  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  departure  of  the  large 
logging  companies.  Legal  logging 
had  been  stopped.  In  its  place  illegal 
logging  mushroomed.  After  prayer 
and  reflection,  the  Christian  com- 
munities chose  13  representatives 
from  various  EEC's  to  go  to  Manila 
to  fast  and  pray  outside  the  offices 
of  the  DENR  so  as  to  raise  national 
consciousness  about  the  environ- 
ment in  general  and  their  specific 
problem  in  San  Fernando,  Bukid- 
non.  The  composition  of  the  group 
ranged  from  Antonieta  Bongcayao 
who  is  19  years  old  and  a high 
school  student,  to  Agapita  Recullo 
who  is  53  years  old  and  has  11  chil- 
dren. AH  are  farmers,  members  of 
Christian  Communities  around  San 
Fernando  and  economically  poor. 


"We  thank  God  for  the  graduates  of  this 
university  who  have  used  their  education  in 
order  to  be  of  service  to  the  poor." 


On  September  26, 1989,  the  group 
arrived  at  the  DENR  in  Quezon  City 
and  set  up  tents  at  the  front  of  the 
building.  Secretary  Factoran  met 
them  and  ordered  that  basic  services 
of  light,  water  and  toilet  facilities  be 
provided.  On  the  third  day  of  fast- 
ing, the  group  received  a note  from 
the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
Corazon  Aquino,  expressing  joy  and 
sadness  over  their  fast;  joy  because 
people  power  was  still  active,  and 
sadness  because  illegal  logging 
continued  despite  strong  measures. 
The  fasters  met  with  the  President 
as  well  as  Secretary  Factoran,  sena- 
tors and  congress  people.  Hundreds 
of  media  people,  religious,  environ- 
mental, peace  and  farmers'  groups 
as  well  as  the  employees  of  the 
DENR  itself  came,  listened,  sang 
and  celebrated  with  the  group.  After 
eight  days  of  fasting,  Fr.  Pat  Kelly 
and  10  other  priests  concelebrated  at 
a liturgy  with  the  people.  After  the 
liturgy  an  agreement  was  signed 
with  the  fasters,  granting  all  their 
requests  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forest  in  San  Fernando. 

Mila  and  Clarita  accepted  the 
Ozanam  Award  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  communities  of  San 
Fernando,  Bukidnon,  and  in  the 
name  of  every  community  that 
struggles  for  a better  world.  As  a 
group,  they  issued  a statement,  "A 
Response  and  Word  of  Thanks  from  the 
Tasters  for  the  Forest. " The  statement 
said  in.  part: 

"When  we  received  word  about 
the  award,  we  were  very  surprised. 
What  we  have  done  is  a simple 
thing— to  fast  and  to  pray  that  our 
forest  be  saved  from  destruction... at 
the  same  time,  we  realize  that  many 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  fast,  not 


by  their  own  will  but  out  of  necessi- 
ty. It  makes  our  fast  and  prayer  even 
more  urgent... 

Who  are  we?  We  are  only  poor 
people  who  can  never  hope  to  even 
send  our  children  to  a grand  univer- 
sity such  as  this.  For  us,  we  rejoice  if 
we  can  see  our  children  through 
elementary  school... we  know  and 
thank  God  for  the  graduates  of  this 
university  who  have  used  their 
education  in  order  to  be  of  service  to 
the  poor.  But  we  also  realize  that 
there  are  many  who  also  use  their 
education  to  oppress  the  poor  even 
further.  One  of  the  largest  loggers 
whom  we  have  been  successful  in 
stopping  is  a graduate  of  this  uni- 
versity... 

This  award  is  for  us  a sign  of 
hope.  The  university  is  saying, 

'Look  and  listen  to  the  poor.'  Let  us 
unite  together.  It  will  be  your 
knowledge  and  our  wisdom  that 
will  put  an  end  to  this  involuntary 
fast  of  the  poor.  Let  us  unite  for  are 
we  not  all  brothers  and  sisters  in 
this  blessed  country  of  the  Philip- 
pines?" 

I saw  Mila  and  Clarita  walking 
across  the  lawn,  going  back  to  the 
guest  house  of  the  Ateneo,  and 
caught  up  with  them.  "Do  you  think 
you  might  be  back  in  Manila  soon?" 

1 asked.  "Well,"  they  replied,  "we 
never  dreamt  we  would  ever  come 
here,  and  now  we  have  been  here 
twice  in  one  year.  You  never  know 
what  God  will  ask  you  to  do  next." 

Edward  Gerlock  is  a freelance  jour- 
nalist living  in  the  Philippines.  This 
article  is  a follow-up  on  the  struggles  of 
the  Philippine  people  over  deforestation, 
as  featured  in  "Stewards  of  the  Land" 
January,  1990,  issue,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. oo 
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By  Professor  Ovey  N.  Mohammed,  S.J. 


Muslim  mosque, 
Georgetown,  Guyana. 


atholicism 


and  Other 
Faiths 


Everyone  knows  that 

multiculturalism  is  a live 
issue  in  Canada  today. 
However,  everyone  does 
not  seem  to  be  fully 
aware  that  since  religion  is  an  aspect 
of  culture,  an  acceptance  of  multi- 
culturalism involves  an  acceptance 
of  religious  pluralism.  To  help 


Catholics  reflect  on  the  significance 
of  religious  pluralism  for  their  own 
faith,  this  article  will  attempt  a brief 
survey  of  the  Church’s  attitude  to 
persons  of  other  faiths.  j 

In  Catholicism  before  Vatican  II,  j 

the  Church's  attitude  to  non-Chris-  | 

tian  religions  was  negative.  Today,  j 

her  attitude  is  positive.  Let  us  look 
at  both  attitudes.  The  negative  | 

Catholic  attitude  to  other  religions  [ 

has  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament  f 

where  Yahweh  established  a j 
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covenant  with  the  Israelites  through 
Abraham  (Genesis  15;  17:1-14).  Yah- 
weh  promised  to  be  their  God  and 
they  pledged  to  be  God's  people. 
From  this  relationship  the  ancient 
Israelites  deduced  that  they  were 
God's  chosen  people.  When  the 
Catholic  Church  took  over  the  Old 
Testament  as  part  of  her  scriptures. 


she  applied  this  claim  to  herself.  The 
Church,  as  the  New  Israel,  was  now 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  As  the 
chosen  people,  she  excluded  those 
outside  the  Church  from  the 
redemptive  grace  of  Christ  and 
considered  other  religions  the  work 
of  fallen  angels  or  evihspirits.  This 
view  was  summed  up  in  the  dictum: 
"Outside  the  Church  (there  is)  no 
salvation." 

This  strictly  exclusive  stance  did 
not  hold  undisputed  sway  in  the 


early  centuries  when  the  Church 
was  a small  body  struggling  for 
survival.  At  that  time  many  theolo- 
gians developed  a theology  that 
tried  to  admit  those  outside  the 
Church  to  a share  of  her  truth.  But 
as  soon  as  Christianity  became  the 
official  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  313  AD,  the  Church 
began  to  abandon  her  inclusive 
spirit  and  adopt  a position  that 
required  actual  membership  in  the 
Church  for  salvation.  The  Medieval 
Church  upheld  this  view,  and  the 
Council  of  Florence  marked  the 
zenith  of  this  attitude  when,  in  1442, 
it  affirmed  that  all  non-Catholics 
will  go  "to  the  everlasting 
fire... unless  before  the  end  of  life 
they  joined  the  Church." 

However,  with  the  great  voyages 
of  exploration  and  the  discovery  of 
new  continents  and  peoples  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  Church 
was  called  to  conversion.  She  had  to 
reconcile  the  new  knowledge  that 
the  greater  part  of  men  and  women 
who  had  lived  and  who  were  then 
living  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  with  the  fact  that  a God  of 
love  must  will  all  men  and  women 
to  be  saved.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(1547)  achieved  this  reconciliation 
through  two  ideas:  baptism  of 
desire,  according  to  which  member- 
ship in  the  Church  might  be  had  not 
only  by  water,  but  also  by  an  act  of 
will;  and  implicit  faith,  according  to 
which  persons  who  had  lived  in 
ignorance  of  the  Church  might 
obtain  the  grace  of  salvation 
through  an  implicit  desire  for  it.  The 
Church  was  thus  able  to  maintain 
that  outside  the  Church  there  is  no 
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salvation  and  to  explain  the  salva- 
tion of  men  and  women  outside  the 
visible  Church. 

In  1949,  when  Father  Leonard 
Feeney,  S.J.,  of  Boston  denied  salva- 
tion to  those  who  were  not  actual 
members  of  the  visible  Church, 
Rome  wrote  to  Archbishop  Cushing 
and  reiterated  the  position  of  Trent, 
that  in  order  to  gain  eternal  salva- 
tion "it  is  not  always  required  that  a 
person  be  incorporated  in  fact  as  a 
member  of  the  Church." 

Today,  as  the  Church  is  once 
more  rethinking  her  attitude  to 
other  faiths,  her  appraisal  of  non- 
Christian  religions  is  very  positive. 
Vatican  II  makes  it  clear  that  all 
religions  are  instruments  of  salva- 
tion. God  finds  people  where  they 
are,  and  speaks  to  them  in  the  con- 
crete religions  of  their  historico- 
cultural  situation.  In  fact,  the 
"Decree  on  the  Missionary  Activity  of 
the  Church " affirmed  that  there  is 
truth  and  grace  among  the  nations 
"as  a sort  of  secret  presence  of  God." 
Moreover,  the  "Declaration  on  the 
Relationship  of  the  Church  to  Non- 
Christian  Religions"  not  only  states 
that  "the  Jews  still  remain  most  dear 
to  God,”  but  also  that  "Upon  the 
Muslims... the  Church  looks  with 
esteem."  And  in  speaking  of  all  non- 
Christian  religions,  the  "Declara- 
tion" explicitly  states  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  "rejects 
nothing  which  is  true  and  holy  in 
these  religions,  that  in  fact  she  looks 
with  sincere  respect  upon  their 
ways  of  conduct,  life  and  teachings 
which,  while  differing  in  many 
respects  from  what  she  holds,  nev- 
ertheless often  reflect  a ray  of  that 


truth  which  enlightens"  men  and 
women  everywhere.  In  a statement 
relevant  to  the  Canadian  situation, 
the  Council  exhorted  Catholics 
"through  dialogue  and  collaboration 
with  the  followers  of  other  religions, 
and  in  witness  of  Christian  faith  and 
life,  to  acknowledge,  preserve  and 
promote  the  spiritual  and  moral 
goods  found  among  them  as  well  as 


the  values  found  in  their  society  and 
culture." 

Through  statements  such  as 
these,  the  Church  has 
acknowledged  that  she  does  not 
have  a monopoly  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Indeed,  since  Trent  there  is  a clear 
affirmation  that  salvation  is  possible 


Statue  at  Asakusa  Kannon  Buddhist  temple,  Tokyo. 
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and  already  operative  outside  the 
visible  Church,  and  since  Vatican  II, 
the  stance  of  openness  and  dialogue 
which  the  Church  desires  to  have 
\vith  non-Christians  relates  the 
Church  to  them  through  the  truth 
and  goodness  the\/  possess. 

Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  align 
the  Church  with  Vatican  II's  positive 
evaluation  of  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, the  popes  themselves  have 
offered  encouragement.  In  1964, 
Pope  Paul  VI  established  the  Secre- 
tariat for  Non-Christian  Religions, 
appropriately  enough  on  Pentecost 
Sunday  when  people  of  every 
nation  heard  God's  word  expressed 
in  their  own  historico-cultural 
terms.  Its  purpose  was  "to  search  for 
methods  and  ways  of  opening  a 
suitable  dialogue  with  non-Chris- 
tians in  order  that  non-Christians 
come  to  be  known  by  Christians, 
and  that  in  their  turn  non-Christians 
can  know  Christian  doctrine  and 
life." 

Following  the  lead  of  Vatican  II 
and  Pope  Paul  VI,  John  Paul  II  in  his 
encyclical  "Redem-ptor  Hominis"  (The 
Redemption  of  Humanity)  speaks 
glowingly  of  the  "magnificent  her- 
itage of  the  human  spirit  that  has 
been  manifested  in  all  religions." 
John  Paul  II  adds  that  they  are  the 
"many  reflections  of  the  one  truth, 
'seeds  of  the  Word,'  attesting  that 
though  the  routes  taken  may  be 
different,  there  is  but  a single 
goal.. .a  quest  for  God  and. ..for  the 
full  meaning  of  human  life." 

In  "Redemptor  Hominis  " John  Paul 
II  is  aware  of  the  concerns  of  many 
that  exposure  to  other  faiths  may  be 
"harmful  to  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel,"  that  it  may  lead  to  a "fur- 


ther rupture  in  the  Church,"  that  it 
may  cause  "confusion  of  ideas  in 
questions  of  faith  and  morals,"  and 
may  even  lead  to  "indifferentism." 
However,  in  speaking  of 
ecumenism,  he  says  that  it  "is  obvi- 
ous that  this  new  age  in  the 
Church's  life  demands  of  us  a faith 
that  is  particularly  aware,  profound 
and  responsible."  For  him,  openness 
is  not  a betrayal  of  commitment  but 
often  a call  to  faith,  as  when  he  says 
that  "the  firm  belief  of  the  followers 
of  non-Christian  religions  - a belief 
that  is  also  an  effect  of  the  Spirit 
operating  outside  the  visible  con- 
fines of  the  Mystical  Body  - can 
make  Christians  ashamed  at  being 
often  themselves  so  disposed  to 
doubt  concerning  the  truths 
revealed  by  God." 

This  positive  attitude  of  Vatican 
II  and  of  the  popes  recognizes  that 
real  commitment  to  faith  is  secure, 
and  as  secure,  belongs  to  the  world 
of  dialogue  and  collaboration  rather 
than  to  the  sphere  of  judgement. 
Catholics  must  be  willing  to  listen 
as  well  as  to  speak.  In  short,  accord- 
ing to  the  Church's  current  teaching, 
the  challenge  of  living  with  reli- 
gious pluralism  is  openness. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Fr.  Mohammed 
teaches  Systematic  Theology  at  Regis 
College  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Theolo- 
gy. Our  May,  1990,  issue  presented  his 
insights  on  interfaith  dialogue.  In  this 
sequel  he  writes  more  specifically  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  people  of 
other  faiths.  This  article  has  been  con- 
densed. It  is  available  in  its  entirety, 
with  references,  by  writing  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  Scarboro  Missions  CO 
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By  Paul  McKenna 


Understanding  Hinduism 


induism  is  the  oldest  of 
the  world's  living  reli- 
gions. It  originated  in 
the  Indus  River  Valley 
in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Hin- 
duism was  not  founded  by  a partic- 
ular prophet  or  spiritual  teacher  but 
rather  evolved  from  several  cultur- 
al, racial  and  religious  traditions 
over  a period  of  5,000  years. 

As  a religion  it  is  unique  in  its 
historical  ability  to  integrate  new 
practices,  sects,  and  traditions  while 
not  diminishing  previous  layers  of 
development.  Hinduism  is  com- 
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monly  identified  with  the  main- 
stream culture  of  India  where  most 
Hindus  live. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Western 
Christian  mind  to  grasp  the  plural- 
istic reality  of  Hinduism.  The  out- 
side observer  is  often  bewildered  by 
the  dazzling  and  endless  array  of 
Hindu  deities,  myths,  rituals,  sym- 
bols and  sects.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  images  used  to  depict 
the  God  of  Hinduism. 


i 


Such  pluralism  is  foreign  to  the 
Christian  faith  which  places  so 
much  emphasis  on  conformity  to 
established  dogma  and  religious 
authority.  Yet  Hinduism  has  no 
universally  accepted  body  of  beliefs 

^^Some  Hindus  have  a 
devotion  to  Jesus  whom 
they  experience  as  one 
of  many  divine 
incarnations.  In  India, 
there  are  several  Hindu 
temples  devoted  to 
Jesus." 


and  practices  nor  any  central  hierar- 
chy or  authority.  This  helps  to 
explain  why  a Hindu  would  never 
reject  someone  because  of  her  or  his 
religious  beliefs. 

This  amazing  spirit  of  pluralism 
and  tolerance  reflects  the  Hindu 
conviction  that  every  religious  sen- 
sitivity comes  from  God.  So  while 
faith  in  the  Christian  tradition  is 
often  identified  with  adherence  to 
religious  authority,  Hinduism  main- 
tains that  people  attempt  and 
achieve  God-realization  in  many 
and  various  ways. 

These  qualities  of  openness  and 
tolerance  also  affect  the  way  in 
which  Hindus  view  other  faith  tra- 
ditions. Some  Hindus,  for  example, 
have  a devotion  to  Jesus  whom  they 
experience  as  one  of  many  divine 
incarnations  (like  Buddha  or  Krish- 
na). In  India,  there  are  several 
Hindu  temples  devoted  to  Jesus. 


Most  religious  faiths  give  a prominence  to  the  sacred  fire.  Guyana. 


When  Pope  Paul  VI  visited  India, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
filled  the  streets  and  stood  in 
silence.  Hindus  regard  a religious 
leader,  of  whatever  faith,  as  a spe- 
cial manifestation  of  God. 

For  Hindus,  each  religion  is  an 
expression  of  truth,  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  humanity  to  express  one 
particular  dimension  of  God.  But 
there  is  no  one  true  religion.  God 
has  many  faces,  it  is  not  a question 


of  a common  creed  but  rather  a 
common  quest  after  the  Godhead. 

So  while  Hindus  are  not  all  that 
concerned  about  orthodoxy,  they  are 
very  concerned  about  orthopraxy, 
that  is  to  say,  how  one  lives  one's 
life.  This  explains  why  many  Hin- 
dus do  not  regard  Hinduism  as  a 
religion  but  rather  as  a way  of  life. 
And  a way  of  life  that  focuses  on  the 
direct  experience  of  God.  The  goal  is 
not  to  know  the  truth  but  to  realize 
the  truth.  Here  we  note  the  empha- 
sis on  the  experiential  rather  than 
the  credal,  the  intuitive  rather  than 
the  rational. 

But  how  does  a Hindu  come  into 
this  direct  experience  of  God?  In 
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other  words,  what  is  salvation  for 
the  Hindu? 

For  Hindus,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  life  consists  in  finding 
the  innermost  soul,  Atman,  the  real 
self,  the  true  nature.  But  how  does 
one  find  this  deepest  self  amidst  ail 
the  illusions,  cravings  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  heart? 

Hindu  wisdom  speaks  of  the  four 
wants.  The  first  three  of  these  are 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  pursuit 
of  fame,  success,  power  and  money, 
and  the  aspiration  to  be  a good 
citizen,  a person  of  service  to  others. 
But  these  pursuits  and  aspirations, 
even  when  achieved,  cannot  satisfy 
the  longings  of  the  human  soul. 

The  fourth  want  has  three  dimen- 
sions - the  desire  to  be  joyful,  the 
desire  to  be  aware  (consciousness, 
knowledge)  and  the  desire  to  be. 
Hindus  believe  that  we  want  these 
three  realities  and  that  we  want 
them  infinitely.  And  the  'good  news' 
of  Hinduism  is  that  all  three  are 
within  our  reach. 

If  the  person  can  manage  to 
break  through  the  superficial  self 
with  its  many  surface  preoccupa- 
tions, illusions  and  distractions, 
there  she/he  will  find  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  being  that 
is  unlimited  in  terms  of  joy  and 
awareness. 

This  discovery  of  the  hidden  self 
- the  eternal  centre  of  every  soul  - 
will  concur  precisely  with  an  ulti- 
mate encounter  with  God.  This  state 
of  freedom  and  bliss  wherein  the 
soul  attains  complete  union  with 
self  and  God  is  referred  to  as  Nir- 
vana. 


"Hi 


Indus  do  not 
subscribe  to  a 
definitive  creed  or 
body  of  beliefs, 
but  one  doctrine 
that  almost  all 
Hindus  believe  in 
is  the 

transmigration  of 
souls  - 

reincarnation." 


But  the  journey  toward  the  true 
self  will  take  many  lifetimes.  As 
previously  mentioned,  Hindus  do 
not  subscribe  to  a definitive  creed  or 
body  of  beliefs,  but  one  doctrine 
that  almost  all  Hindus  believe  in  is 
the  transmigration  of  souls  - reincar- 
nation. 

The  soul  is  eternal;  it  can  never 
die.  When  the  body  perishes,  the 
soul  is  reborn  in  animal  or  human 
form.  Whether  the  soul  is  to  be 
reborn  in  a higher  or  lower  species 
will  be  determined  by  the  Law  of 
Karma  - the  moral  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  What  one  sows  in  the  present 
life  will  be  reaped  in  the  next. 
Actions  in  this  life  determine  condi- 
tions in  the  next.  The  individual 
must  take  full  responsibility  for 
her/himself  and  become  subject  to 
the  future  that  she/he  is  now  creat- 
ing. 

Advancement  is  measured  in 
terms  of  how  well  or  how  poorly 
the  individual  fares  in  gaining 
awareness  of  the  true  self.  The 
Hindu  will  continue  to  wander 
through  this  cycle  of  death  and 
rebirth  until  the  soul  is  absorbed  in 


God  and  achieves  Nirvana. 

When  confronted  with  the  amaz- 
ing diversity  of  Hindu  gods  and 
goddesses,  the  non-Hindu  is  quick 
to  assume  that  Hinduism  is  a poly- 
theistic religion.  But  to  the  Hindu, 
each  of  these  many  divinities  is  but 
one  of  the  limitless  expressions  and 
dimensions  of  the  supreme  being 
called  Brahman  - the  One  who  is  All, 
the  totality  of  creation,  the  Infinite, 
the  Omnipotent,  the  Unutterable. 
The  One  whom  one  Hindu  philoso- 
pher addressed  as  "Thou,  before 
whom  all  words  recoil." 

Three  of  the  most  prominent 
deities  that  compose  Brahman  are 
Brahma,  the  Creator,  Vishnu,  the 
Preserver,  and  Shiva,  the  Destroyer. 
For  some  Hindus,  God  is  personal; 
for  others,  God  is  impersonal  and 
for  yet  others,  God  is  both. 

Hindus  observe  many  practices 
that  help  them  achieve  their  goal  of 
experiencing  God  directly.  Many 
Hindus  pray  in  the  morning,  at 
noon  and  in  the  evening.  And  while 
they  do  worship  in  their  temples, 
Hinduism  is  not  a temple-based 
religion.  Hindu  families  often  have 
a room  set  aside  in  their  homes  for 
worship. 

The  silent  repetition  of  mantras  or 
scriptural  verses  is  the  chief  method 
of  prayer.  For  some  Hindus,  the 
goal  of  prayer  and  meditation  is 
samadhi,  a state  wherein  one's  psy- 
chic attention  becomes  so  concen- 
trated that  the  self  is  dissolved  and 
plunged  into  a total  state  of  immer- 
sion in  God. 
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Other  religious  practices  which 
correspond  somewhat  to  Christian 
ones  include; 

• the  study  of  scripture  - a series 
of  rituals  that  mark  various  rites 
of  passage,  for  example,  birth, 
death,  marriage 

• spiritual  guidance  - gurus, 
rishis,  swamis 

• ceremonies  held  in  memory  of 
ancestors 

• pilgrimages  and  holy  places. 

Hinduism,  unlike  Judaism,  Islam 
and  Christianity  derives  its  wisdom 
from  more  than  one  holy  book.  The 
Vedas,  composed  around  2,000  BC, 
are  the  oldest  scriptures  among  the 
world's  major  faiths.  They  are  a 
collection  of  hymns  and  animist 
songs  and  prayers. 

The  Brahmanas,  written  around 
900  BC,  are  a set  of  ritual  books.  The 
Upanishads  (700  BC)  are  commen- 
taries on  and  interpretations  of  the 
Vedas.  The  Bhagavad-Gita  (1  AD)  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  New 
Testament  of  Hinduism.  The  Bha- 
gavad-Gita is  a dramatic  poem 
which  deals  with  the  moral  issue  of 
kiUing  people  in  war.  This  book  had 
a good  deal  of  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Christians  obviously  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  a religious  tradition  that 
dates  back  5,000  years.  Throughout 
this  century,  the  spirit  of  Hinduism 
has  made  its  way  to  North  America 
in  the  persons  of  Hindu  spiritual 
teachers  who  have  visited  or  settled 
here.  Clearly  their  influence  has 
been  felt;  for  example,  the  wide- 


Hinduism - 
Focus  on  Facts 

Beginnings: 

5,000  years  ago  in  the  Indus  River 
Valley  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent 
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spread  practice  of  yoga.  But  these 
Hindu  teachers  have  also  had  at 
least  some  influence  upon  Christian 
methods  of  spirituality. 

The  late  Father  John  Main,  a 
Benedictine  monk  based  in  Mont- 
real, learned  mantra-meditation 
from  a Hindu  master  in  India. 
Through  Father  Main's  influence, 
thousands  of  Christians  in  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  taught  this  method  of  prayer. 

The  important  dialogue  between 
the  Hindu  and  Christian  faiths 
remains  largely  confined  to  India. 
Hindus  have  an  appreciation  of 
Christ  and  an  openness  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  traditionally  they 
have  encountered  major  problems 
in  dialoguing  with  Christians  and 


Christian  missionaries. 

In  the  past,  Hindus  have  experi- 
enced missionaries  more  as  agents 
of  Western  cultural  imperialism 
than  as  agents  of  Jesus.  Indians  who 
became  Christians  often  had  to 
adopt  Western  culture  and  customs, 
but  in  the  process  they  were  cut  off 
from  their  own  culture  and  people. 
This  explains  why  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment has  made  it  very  difficult 
for  missionaries  to  enter  that  coun- 
try. 

This  dynamic  of  cultural  imperi- 
alism is  a major  obstacle  in  inter- 
faith dialogue.  Some  Hindus  are 
resistant  to  such  dialogue  because 
they  fear  that  Christians  are  chiefly 
interested  in  'converting'  them.  The 
mutual  benefits  of  interfaith  dia- 
logue cannot  be  reaped  unless  and 
until  both  partners  are  considered 
equals. 

There  are  an  estimated  150,000 
Hindus  living  in  Canada.  Most  of 
these  reside  in  British  Columbia  and 
Southern  Ontario.  In  Toronto  alone, 
there  are  30  Hindu  congregations. 

In  Canada  there  are  a few  small 
efforts  toward  dialogue  between  the 
two  faiths.  If  you  are  interested  in 
finding  out  more  about  Hinduism 
and  about  interfaith  dialogue  from 
the  Hindu  perspective,  write: 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Hindus 
c/o  Deo  Kernahan 
5 Winterset  Cres. 

Etobicoke,  ON  M9R  4A1 

Phone  (416)  241-5848 

Paul  McKenna  is  a freelance  writer 
living  in  Toronto.  This  is  his  second  in 
a series  of  articles  on  world  religions.  °° 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on; 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province: 

Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


November  1990  759 
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We  Receive 


reetings  from  Scar- 
boro. Missioners  are 
often  understood  as 
people  who  go  out  to 
distant  lands  and 
peoples  to  spread  the 
gospel  and  to  give.  But  more  often 
than  not  they  will  tell  you  that  not 
only  do  they  give,  they  also  receive. 
In  fact  many  missioners  will  say 
that  they  receive  more  than  they 
give. 

We  are  evangelized  by  the  people 
among  whom  we  work:  the  peoples 
of  Peru,  Japan,  Brazil,  of  all  the 
other  countries  where  our  mission- 
ers serve,  and  by  the  people  on  the 
margins  of  society  here  in  Canada. 

We  learn  about  injustice  from 
those  who  suffer  injustice.  We  learn 
about  poverty  from  the  poor.  We 


poverty  and  violence  with  which 
they  live. 

For  our  1991  calendar,  we  share 
with  you  what  we  have  received 
with  quotes  from  our  missioners, 
from  official  church  documents  and 
from  our  own  Society  Constitution. 
We  hope  that  you  too  will  'receive' 
as  we  have.  But  first  let  us  tell  you 
about  our  missioners  and  our  activi- 
ties in  Canada  and  overseas. 

'Scarboro'  in 
Scarborough 

Our  name  is  taken  from  the  place 
where  we  live,  the  suburb  of  Scar- 
borough in  the  east  end  of  the 
greater  Toronto  area.  We  have  a 
large  community  living  and  work- 


Administering the  Sacrament  of  the  Sick.  Omar  Dixon,  S.F.M.,  Brazil. 


learn  of  vulnerability  from  those 
who,  like  Christ,  are  vulnerable.  We 
learn  forgiveness  when  we  see  peo- 
ple forgiving  others  for  the  violence 
they  have  suffered,  violence  which 
often  includes  torture.  Our  faith  is 
strengthened  by  the  unwavering 
faith  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
work,  despite  the  terrible  injustice. 


ing  here  at  2685  Kingston  Road,  just 
across  the  field  from  St.  Augustine's 
seminary,  the  seminary  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Toronto  where  most  of 
our  priests  studied  theology. 

This  central  house  serves  many 
purposes.  It  is  home  to  our  General 
Council  and  those  of  us  in  Society 
administration.  Most  of  those  who 


Basil  Kirby 

A number  of 
our  retired  priests 
have  chosen  to 
live  elsewhere. 
Charles  Murphy 
and  Howard  Shea 
live  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Fr.  Joe  Curcio 
in  Saskatchewan, 
and  Frs.  Joe  Mori- 
arty,  Hugh 
McGettigan  and  Bob  Moore  are  all 
in  Newfoundland.  Frs.  Basil  Kirby, 
Pat  Moore  and  Vic  Vachon  live  here 
in  Ontario.  The  oldest  Scarboro 
priest,  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts  is  retired  in 
our  mission  of  St.  Vincent  where  he 
still  manages  a daycare  centre  and 
hospital  for  sick  children. 

Our  central  house  is  also  the 


Bob  Moore 


Rollie  Roberts 


Frank  Thornley  Joseph  Emewein 

come  home  on  leave  from  overseas 
mission  stay  here  for  a period  of 
time.  Some  of  our  retired  members 
live  here,  Frs.  John  Gault,  Tom 
McQuaid,  John  Maurice,  Harvey 
Steele  and  John  McGoey.  Bishop 
Paul  McHugh,  Frs.  Frank  Thornley, 
Wallace  Chisholm  and  Joseph 
Ernewein  live  here  as  well  for  medi- 
cal reasons.  Fr.  James  Walsh  who 
spent  his  life  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  retired  and  living  at 
Providence  Villa. 


Special  Appeal 


home  of  many  of  the  Society's  activ- 
ities, such  as  our  Promotion  Office 
where  all  correspondence  with  our 
friends  and  benefactors  is  received 
and  answered.  For  example,  if  you 
wish  to  subscribe  to  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions or  to  renew  your  subscription, 
if  vou  send  us  a donation,  if  you 
order  our  Scriptural  Posters  or  our 
Occasional  Cards,  all  of  this  is  han- 
dled in  our  Promotions  Office  by 
Jann  Shady,  Inez  Fernandes,  Nadine 
Palmer  and  Patricia  Canavan.  Fr. 
John  Walsh  who  is  Director  of  the 
Mission  Information  Department 
has  his  office  adjacent  to  these  pro- 
motion staff  members  and  works 
with  them. 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine  is 
produced  here  and  edited  by  Fr. 
Gerald  Curry  with  the  help  of  Kathy 
VanLoon. 

Our  Mission  Centre  (formerly 
our  seminary)  is  coordinated  by 
Greg  Morrison.  It  welcomes  groups 
of  up  to  60  people  for  conferences, 
meetings,  seminars  and  retreats.  We 
consider  the  Mission  Centre  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  our  Society's  outreach. 
We  welcome  in  a special  way 
groups  involved  in  issues  of  justice 
on  both  the  national  and  interna- 
tional levels.  The  Centre  is  used  by 
Anglicans,  United  Church  people, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans  and  many 
other  Christian  groups,  and  as  well 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  community  of  priests  and  lay  people 
involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Scarboro's  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 


by  Catholic  parishes,  prayer  groups. 
Marriage  Encounter,  etc.  We  also 
welcome  ecumenical  church  groups, 
and  mission  and  development  agen- 
cies. The  Canadian  Catholic  Organi- 
zation for  Development  and  Peace 
is  a regular  user  of  the  Centre. 

In  1990  Scarboro  initiated  two 
programs,  one  for  Christian  social 


This  calendar  issue  contains  our 
Christmas  appeal  envelope.  We 
ask  that  you  give  what  you  are 
able  in  order  to  help  us  continue 
our  work  overseas  and  in  Cana- 
da. We  thank  you  for  all  your 
prayers  and  financial  help  and 
ask  for  your  continued  support 
this  Christmas  and  in  the  coming 
year. 


Funeral  rites  for  a child.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M.,  Brazil. 


activists  and  the  other  with  Catholic 
high  school  teachers.  These  were 
animated  and  coordinated  by  Janet 
Conway,  a graduate  student  in  the- 
ology who  has  been  employed  by 
Scarboro  Missions. 


China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro 
began  working  in  the  Caribbean,  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  presents  a global  vision  of 
faith;  one  which  promotes  within  the  Canadian 
church  a dialogue  and  understanding  of  the 
faiths,  cultures  and  struggles  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  Society  works. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  11  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  official  position  of  the  Society.  Please 
address  all  enquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
MIM  1M4,  or  phone  (416)  261-7135.  Subscrip- 
tions; 1 year  - $5;  2 years  - $9;  life  - $75.  Printed 
in  Canada  and  mailed  second  class  (Permit  No. 
1179)  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  Return  postage  guaranteed.  ISSN 
0700-6802 


Flans  Eijsenck  and  Susan  Watson 
produce  audio  visuals  for  Scarboro. 
Erom  early  1989  to  the  present  they 
have  produced  four  videos  for  us, 
including  Restless  Mission  Flame,  a 
video  about  the  life  and  work  of  our 
founder  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fras- 
er. Flans,  Susan  and  Hans'  son 
David,  a photography  student  at 
Ryerson,  travelled  to  Brazil  to 
videotape  the  life  and  work  of  Scar- 
boro missioners  serving  there.  This 
footage  will  be  used  as  part  of  a 
video  commemorating  and  celebrat- 
ing our  75th  Anniversary  in  the  fall 
of  1993. 

Our  community  in  Scarborough 
is  also  home  to  our  Justice  and 
Peace  Office,  the  workplace  of  Fr. 
Dan  Gennarelli  whose  task  it  is  to 
keep  us  informed  so  that  the  Society 
can  act  on  issues  of  justice  and 
peace,  especially  those  in  which  our 
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Greg  Chisholm,  S.F.M.,  anoints  with  oil  as  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony.  Peru. 


missioners  are  involved.  As  well  as 
briefing  our  General  Council  in 
order  that  they  make  informed  deci- 
sions regarding  justice  issues,  Fr. 
Gennarelli  is  Scarboro  Missions' 
representative  to  many  of  the  inter- 
church Coalitions  which  deal  direct- 
ly with  these  issues  of  justice  and 
solidarity  with  Third  World  peo- 
ples. 

Also  here  at  our  central  house  is 
the  Formation-Education  Depart- 
ment which  prepares  our  students 
for  mission;  the  Vocations  Office, 
with  Mike  Traher,  which  is  the  Soci- 
ety's initial  contact  point  for  those 
considering  a vocation  to  overseas 
mission;  and  the  Department  of  Lay 
Association  which  deals  with  the 
needs  of  our  lay  members. 

Needless  to  say  such  an  active 
place  needs  people  to  keep  things  in 
order  and  so  our  house  is  coordinat- 


ed by  Frs.  Vincent  Daniel,  Frank 
Thornley  and  Vince  Heffernan. 

Between  July  1989  and  the  end  of 
1990,  four  long-time  employees  of 
Scarboro  retired:  Mrs.  Peggy  Turner 
and  Mrs.  Andree  Roche  who 
worked  in  the  Promotion  office; 
Lionel  Larcina  who  worked  in  the 
Treasurer's  Office;  and  Ken  Fletcher 
who  worked  as  part  of  the  core  team 
of  the  Mission  Information  Depart- 
ment and  handled  all  incoming  and 
outgoing  mail,  as  well  as  coordinat- 
ed the  activities  of  the  Mission  Cen- 
tre. 


In  Canada 

Fr.  Tom 
O'Toole,  who 
spent  most  of  his 
missionary  career 
in  Japan,  was 
recalled  to  Cana- 
da to  serve  as 
Treasurer  General 
of  the  Society.  He 
Tom  O'Toole  and  his  assistant. 


Vincent  Daniel  Vince  Heffernan 


Joyce  Murton,  endeavour  to  keep  all 
of  our  accounts  in  order  especially 
keeping  us  informed  when  we  over- 
spend our  budgets! 

Fr.  Russ  Sampson  returned  to 
Canada  to  assume  duties  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Council  after 
spending  almost  20  years  in  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines.  Now  that 
the  local  church  has  enough  priests, 
Scarboro  is  withdrawing  from  this 
mission. 


Pierre  Richard  Denis  Hebert 


Fr.  Pierre  Richard  took  his  year  of 
sabbatical  in  1990  and  spent  seven 
months  in  biblical  study  in  Israel. 

Fr.  Denis  Hebert  now  serves  in 
Nicaragua  after  completing  a sab- 
batical in  Canada.  Previously  Denis 
had  served  in  Peru  and  St.  Vincent. 

In  July  1990  we  held  a special 
"Chapter  of  Affairs",  an  extraordi- 
nary gathering  midway  between 
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Ken  MacAulay  Jack  Lynch 


our  1987  Chapter  and  the  one 
planned  for  1992.  Fr.  Don  Macdon- 
ald was  the  primary  organizer  of 
this  special  gathering.  Many  dele- 
gates returned  to  Canada  for  this 
meeting,  including  Fr.  Ken 
MacAulay  from  our  Guyana  mis- 
sion and  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  who  coordi- 
nates our  Centre  in  Panama. 

Lay  missioner  Tom  Walsh,  his 
wife  Julia  and  their  four  children 
returned  to  Canada  after  12  years 
overseas  in  Peru  and  Panama.  Tom 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
Department  of  Lay  Association  and 
his  task  is  to  represent  the  needs 
and  views  of  our  lay  members  to 
the  total  Scarboro  community. 

Fr.  Hugh  Mac- 
Dougall  of  the 
Peru  mission  has 
returned  to  Cana- 
da to  become 
Coordinator  of 
our  Formation 
Education  Depart- 
ment. Fr.  Mac- 
Dougall  had  been 
in  Peru  for  eight 
years  and  returns 
to  a post  he  held 
previously.  He 
will  be  assisted  by 
Nancy  Sarino. 

Frs.  Terry 
Gallagher  and 
Longard  MacLean 
work  at  St. 
Bartholomew's 
parish  in  Scarbor- 
ough. With  overseas  mission  experi- 
ence in  the  Philippines  they  are  able 
to  reach  out  to  the  many  Canadians 


Hugh  MacDougall 


Longard  MacLean 


of  Filipino  origin 
in  the  parish.  Fr. 
Gallagher  has 
made  a special 
attempt  to  build 
community 
among  the  people 
of  the  parish  who 
come  from  vari- 
ous cultural  back- 
grounds. 

Fr.  Richard  Veltri  works  full  time 
at  the  Archdiocesan  Marriage  Tri- 
bunal and  helps  out  at  St.  Maria 
Goretti  parish  on  weekends.  A num- 
ber of  Scarboro  priests  answer 
requests  to  assist  at  parishes  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 


Richard  Veltri 


Overseas 

PERU 

Scarboro's  lay  program  is  most 
active  in  Peru.  Armella  Sonntag 
continues  her  work  organizing  pop- 
ular education.  Her  husband  Kim  is 


a counsellor  and  does  some  work  in 
this  field  among  the  people  of  La 
Victoria  parish  in  Chiclayo. 

Gerry  Heffernan  is  involved  in 
housing  cooperatives,  organizing 
and  helping  people  to  build  their 
own  homes. 

Gail  Viens  has  just  finished  her 
first  year  of  formation  in  Canada 
and  has  been  assigned  to  Peru.  Gail 
will  first  spend  six  months  in 
Bolivia  for  language  training  before 
joining  the  Peru  team. 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel  has  returned  to 
Peru  after  a brief  Spanish  refresher 
course  in  Bolivia.  Previous  to  this 
Frank  served  in  Canada  as  Coordi- 
nator of  our  Formation  Education 
Department. 

In  1990  we  withdrew  from  the 
Christo  Luz  del  Mundo  parish  in 
Lima  where  we  had  served  for  15 
years.  Er.  Greg  Chisholm  had 
accompanied  the  people  during  the 
building  of  a new  and  larger  parish 
church.  Greg  now  continues  his 

Continued  page  30 


John  Carten,  S.F.M.,  with  a bible  study  group,  Japan. 
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This  old  man's  name  is  Moyoi,  Philippines. 
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.n  Brazil,  human  relationships,  having  a conversation,  just  making 
time  for  people  is  so  important,  and  it’s  so  life-giving.  I think  in 
Canada  we've  lost  that.” 

Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  relaxes  with  some  friends.  Brazil. 
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This  crowd  is  on  its  way  to  a celebration.  Nicaragua. 
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1 0 be  able  to  go  to  a culture  and  come  to  the  point  where  you 
acknowledge  that  you’re  going  to  learn  from  them  and  they’re  going  to  teach 
you,  that  breakthrough  is  very  significant.” 

Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 
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School  children  in  St,  Vincent. 
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missions 


1 he  poor,  destitute  and  powerless  of  the  world  help  us  see  and 
evaluate  the  evils  of  our  society  and  the  evils  that  one  society  or  nation 
inflicts  upon  another.” 

To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth,  U.S.  Bishops 


k garbage  dump,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
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Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M.,  and  friends,  Brazil. 
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Feeding  pigeons  in  Asakusa,  Tokyo. 


W hen  I work  with  the  tribals,  I try  to  discover  what  God  has 
given  them  that  is  good  and  help  to  preserve  that.” 

Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M.,  Philippines. 


Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  with  the  Manobo  tribal  people  ofBukidnon,  Philippines. 
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“Th  e poor  challenge  the  church 
constantly,  summoning  it  to  conversion, 
and  many  of  the  poor  incarnate  in  their 
lives  the  evangeUcal  values  of 


Children  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
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contimied  fron  pg.  5 


work  elsewhere  in  Peru. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Fr.  Lionel  Walsh  is  presently 
pastor  of  the  parish  in  Matanzas  in 
the  diocese  of  Bani.  Fr.  Walsh  has 
spent  most  of  his  32  years  as  a mis- 
sioner  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Fr.  Gary  MacDonald  is  now  back 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  after 
having  been  in  Canada  for  several 
months  in  1990.  Although  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  his  home  near 
Alexandria,  Ontario,  we  enjoyed  his 
visits  with  us  here  at  the  community 
house  in  Scarborough. 

Fr.  Lou  Quinn  continues  his  fine 
work  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  He  is 
now  helped  by  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  a 
veteran  of  the  Dominican  missions. 


Ambrose 

MacKinnon 


BAHAMAS 

Frs.  Len 
Hudswell, 
Ambrose  MacKin- 
non, and  Paul 
Pendergast  con- 
tinue their  parish 
work  in  the 
Bahamas.  All  three  have  spent  long 
years  in  this  nearest  of  our  overseas 
missions.  Fr.  Hudswell  has  been  in 
the  Bahamas  since  1965  and  has 
been  on  Cat  Island  since  1970.  Fr. 
Pendergast  has  been  there  for  35 
years  and  Fr.  MacKinnon  for  the 
past  16  years.  Altogether  they  have 
given  76  years  to  the  service  of  the 


Len  Hudswell 


Paul  Pendergast 


Right  to  left:  Scarboro's  Charlie  Gervais  and  Pat  Kelly,  and  two  diocesan  priests  in 
Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


church  in  the  Bahamas. 

In  early  1990,  Fr.  Gerry  Sherry 
joined  Fr.  MacKinnon  in  Freeport. 
Gerry  hopes  the  climate  in  the 
Bahamas  will  help  him  overcome  an 
asthma  condition.  He  is  presently  in 
Peru  filling  in  until  Frank  Hegel 
completes  his  language  study. 

PHILIPPINES 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly  returned  to  Canada 
in  July  after  a serious  bout  with 
typhoid  and  hepatitis.  Fr.  Kelly 
needed  this  time  to  recuperate  as  his 
involvement  with  the  people's 
efforts  to  stop  logging  has  been  a 
long  and  frustrating  experience.  It 


finally  ended  in  a government  ban 
on  logging  in  Bukidnon,  Southern 
Philippines. 

CHINA 

Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  is  now  living  in 
Hong  Kong  after  completing  Chi- 
nese language  studies  in  Taiwan.  Fr. 
O'Toole  continues  Scarboro's 
involvement  in  China.  Lay  mission- 
er  Louise  Malnachuk  and  Fr.  Brian 
Swords  who  lived  and  worked  in 
mainland  China  are  now  here  in 
Canada.  Fr.  Swords  is  our  Superior 
General  and  Louise  is  with  our  For- 
mation Education  Department.  °° 


Ray  O'Toole,  S.F.M.,  standing  outside  a modern  hotel.  Taiwan. 
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Our  Kind 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 


scarboD 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in 
about  working  as  a n 
send  me  information 

□ Priesthood 

learning  more 
lissionary.  Please 
on: 

□ Lay  missionary 

Name: 

Address: 

City:  Province 

!:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 

Formation  Department 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 

Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 

side 

hfistmas 
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"That  they  may  have  life" 
John  10:10 

ear  friends  of 
Scarboro,  thank 
goodness  for  the 
quiet,  reflective 
season  of  Advent. 
While  the  'signs  of 
the  times'  con- 
stantly remind  us 
of  the  pressures 
and  the  chaos  in 
our  world,  what  better  time  to  pon- 
der the  mystery  enshrined  in  this 
holy  season  which  proclaims:  "The 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us"  (John  1). 

The  Christmas  story,  told 
through  the  Infancy  Narratives  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  takes  us  along  a 
hard  journey  with  a special  family. 
We  meet  Mary  and  Joseph,  two 
people  who  are  so  open  to  the  guid- 
ance of  God's  Spirit  through  every 
adversity.  Their  journey  doesn't 
end  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  even 
basics  like  comfort,  stability  and 
familiar  surroundings  are  denied 
them.  Humble  shepherds  have 
been  chosen  to  be  the  first  people  to 
hear  the  Good  News  and  the  first 
heralds  of  the  One  born  Saviour  of 
the  world.  In  miniature  - a journey 
of  life,  death  and  resurrection. 

This  month,  television  news  of 
international  and  local  origin  will 
show  us  contemporary  stories  of 
many  people  forced  to  journey  for 
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their  lives.  We  will  visually  meet 
millions  of  "Mary's,"  "Joseph's" 
and  youthful  "shepherds"  who  are 
among  today's  homeless,  hungry, 
jobless  and  other  victims  of  all 
kinds.  This  past  year  alone  the 
figures  of  earth's  children  killed  and 
dying  around  the  globe  for  none 
other  than  political  greed,  have 
startled  us.  The  scenes  in  Canadian 
cities  of  soup  kitchen  volunteers 
serving  breakfast  to  children  so  that 
they  can  be  alert  and  able  for  school 
have  shamed  us.  Yet  among  these 
"little  ones"  who  are  the  new 
"Anawim"  (God's  poor)  is  the  Son 
of  God  Himself.  "And  His  name  shall 
be  Emmanuel,  which  means  'God  is 
with  us'"  (Matthew  1). 

As  Scarboro  missioners  we  con- 
tinually marvel  at  the  hope  we  find 
among  the  many  people,  generally 
very  poor,  with  whom  we  journey. 
People  who  deeply  believe  with  us 
that  God's  Reign  will  eventually 
triumph  over  evil  and  suffering. 
Often  the  victims  of  injustice,  they 
continue  to  struggle  peacefully  for 
truth  and  life,  even  forgiving  the 
sins  of  their  worst  oppressors,  confi- 
dent that  God  will  see  them 
through.  "And  the  lowly  shall  be  lifted 
up..."  (Luke  1). 

We  rejoice  with  new  Christians  in 
countries  like  Japan  who  are  so 
happy  and  grateful  to  discover 
Christ's  love  for  them  and  for  the 
world.  We  are  renewed  by  many 
who  in  their  daily  struggles  can  still 
take  time  to  joyfully  celebrate  the 
Little  moments  which  revitalize  their 


spirits  and  remind  them  of  their 
dignity  and  worth  as  children  of 
God.  "And  they  presented  Him  with 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh" 
(Matthew  2). 

It  is  with  this  spirit  of  joy  and 
these  signs  of  hope  that  we  pray  for 
you  our  friends  and  benefactors. 
May  God's  abundant  blessings  be 
felt  by  each  of  you  and  your  families 
this  Christmas  season  and  through- 
out the  coming  New  Year. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  priest  and  lay 
missioners,  our  staff  and  missionary 
candidates,  we  express  our  deepest 
gratitude  for  your  generous  support 
and  sacrifices  this  past  year  which 
have  enabled  us  to  continue  our 
mission  work.  In  the  coming  year, 
which  may  well  be  hard  financially 
for  many  in  our  country,  we  too  will 
make  every  effort  to  best  use  our 
resources. 

Wishing  you  a joyful,  blessed 
Christmas. 

Rev.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 

Superior  General 

Rev.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 

Vicar  General 

Rev.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 

Councillor 

General  Council 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.°o 
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This  is  the  second  in  a two-part  series. 
Part  1 was  featured  in  the  October  1990 
issue  o/ Scarboro  Missions.  Ted 
Schmidt  teaches  religion  at  Bishop 
Marrocco /Thomas  Merton  high  school 
in  Toronto,  Ontario.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Publishing  Group  o/ Catholic 
New  Tinaes,  an  independent  Catholic 
newspaper. 

In  my  last  article  I traced 
the  evolution  of  the  Jesus 
agenda  - peace  and  justice 
from  the  end  of  WWII  to 
the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  onward  to  our  present 
day.  The  revolution  in 
biblical  studies  shifted  our 
focus  away  from  the  individual  soul 
with  an  eye  on  the  afterlife  to  a 
community  in  the  service  of  the 
reign  of  God  - the  Kingdom.  This 
had  been  a favoured  theme  in 
Israel's  history,  the  great  time  of 
reconciliation  when  the  lion  would 
lay  down  with  the  lamb  and  nations 
would  study  war  no  more.  This 
would  be  Yahweh's  gift.  In  the 
interim  humans  must  live  like  God, 
be  compassionate  as  their  heavenly 
Father  was.  "Justice  will  bring 
about  peace;  right  will  produce 
calm  and  security,"  Isaiah  insisted 
(Isaiah  32:17). 

Attempting  to  be  biblical  Chris- 
tians we  now  know  that  we  must 
look  into  history,  as  Jesus  told  us  to, 
for  clues  to  God's  reign.  As  believ- 
ers in  the  Incarnation,  about  a God 
found  in  the  middle  of  life,  we  must 
now  take  this  life  most  seriously.  In 
humanity  we  see  the  body  of  Christ 
broken.  The  proof  of  this  is  all 
around  us.  Our  challenge  is  to  help 
put  it  back  together,  heal  it,  forgive 
it,  try  to  bring  it  to  wholeness.  The 
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real  temples  of  God  and  the  summit 
of  creation  are  our  broken  brothers 
and  sisters.  Justice  and  peace  will 
rebuild  these  temples. 

As  biblical  Christians,  however, 
we  know  sin  both  in  ourselves  and 
in  the  structures  of  this  world. 

There  are  those  in  whose  interests  it 
is  to  keep  the  Body  broken.  Greed 
has  created  a less  than  fraternal 
world.  And  as  in  Jesus'  time  and 
life,  anybody  in  any  part  of  the 
world  who  truly  wishes  to  knit  the 
Body  back  together  will  be  crucified 
like  Christ.  Our  times  demonstrate 
this:  Martin  Luther  King,  Oscar 
Romero,  Maura  Clark,  Jean  Dono- 
van and  thousands  bearing  the  face 
of  Jesus  incognito  testify  to  this 
truth.  The  resurrection  threatens 
the  evil  status  quo.  Powerful  finan- 
cial interests  are  still  rolling  the 
stone  shut  on  Jesus  crucified.  Yet, 
and  this  is  God's  glorious  mystery, 
the  risen  Christ  keeps  breaking 
through. 

The  incarnation  and  the  resurrec- 
tion thus  confront  our  oppressive 
world.  They  rebel  against  it  and 
refuse  to  accept  it.  They  are  on  the 
side  of  life.  They  will  go  to  the  wall 
for  the  dignity  of  the  human  person. 
This  is  biblical  faith.  Philip  Berrigan 
phrases  it  graphically:  "If  when 
they  come  for  the  innocents,  a curse 
on  you  and  your  religion  if  they  first 
do  not  have  to  step  over  your 
body."  So,  why  is  there  so  little  of 
this  in  our  North  American  institu- 
tions, our  churches  and  schools? 

Jose  Bonino,  an  Uruguayan  the- 
ologian, describes  the  situation  in 
this  manner: 

"A  minimum  measure  of  objec- 
tivity and  honesty  obliges  us  to 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  often 
find  in  our  churches  the  kind  of 


faith  which  is  dedicated  to  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  through 
justice  and  love.  What  we  too  often 
find  in  our  churches  are  people 
comfortably  installed  there,  feeling 
complacent  about  who  they  are  and 
practicing  their  religion  for  their 
own  benefit, 
people  who  at 
best  perform 
isolated  acts  of 
charity  and  who 
are  more  deter- 
mined to  salve 
their  own  con- 
sciences than  to 
transform  reality 
or  effectively 
and  permanently 
serve  their 
neighbour." 

{Room  to  be 
People) 

Bonino  is  in 
effect  naming 
our  situation: 
plenty  of  religion 
and  God-talk  but 
precious  little  of 
faith  and  God- 
walk.  Are  we 
such  bad  people? 

Of  course  not. 

We  do  however 
live  in  a culture 
which  is  termi- 
nally adolescent 
and  which  has 
an  infinite  capac- 
ity to  delude  us  from  the  gospel 
task.  It  has  an  extraordinary  talent 
to  turn  us  inward  on  ourselves  and 
to  hide  the  victims  both  locally  and 
globally.  Rather  than  the  gospel  of 
self-transcendence,  we  have  the 
cultural  gospel  of  self-fulfillment. 

The  technological  society  has 


delivered  the  goods  to  us.  Where  I 
live  in  southern  Ontario  is  literally 
one  of  the  richest,  most  abundant 
material  societies  in  the  world.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  not  to  accommo- 
date this  enchanting  beast.  Instead 
of  experiencing  oppression — real 
physical  limits 
on  our  freedom 
and  persons 
which  our 
Third  World 
brothers  and 
sisters  experi- 
ence when  they 
defend  the 
human — we 
experience 
seduction. 
"Come  join  us," 
the  consumer 
sirens  whisper. 
Very  few  resist. 
There  is  how- 
ever a great 
price  to  be 
paid. 

The  constant 
immersion  in 
this  material 
culture  erodes 
our  historical 
memory,  makes 
us  forget  to 
whom  we 
belong  - the 
crucified 
Galilean  and 
his  cause.  The 
compelling  invitations  to  Club  Med, 
the  great  sales  in  our  new  'cathe- 
drals' - the  malls,  the  phenomenal 
addictions  of  sport  and  television, 
the  rock  culture  which  trivializes 
sex  and  commitment;  all  this  has 
taken  its  toll.  It  has  deflected  us 
from  our  primary  historical  task  of 
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serving  and  building  the  kingdom. 

Our  churches  of  course  breathe 
the  same  noxious  air  as  everybody 
else  does  and  with  the  same  dead- 
ening result:  passivity  in  the  face  of 
society's  great  challenges;  virtual 
silence  and  lack  of  praxis  and  pas- 
toral planning  on  these  issues;  a sad 
contentment  with  a sacramental  and 
liturgical  life  which  seldom  speaks 
to  our  global  pain.  At  best  a thera- 
peutic rather  than  a prophetic 
gospel.  In  1977  the  Canadian  bish- 
ops analyzed  the  weeds  and  the 
thistles  which  choke  off  the  living 
gospel: 

"In  many  ways  our  country  is 
still  profoundly  marked  by  the 
founders  of  liberal  capitalism.. .their 
ideas  have  become  our 
institutions... those  values  constitute 
an  economic  religion  which  inhibits 
the  development  of  an  ethic  of  shar- 
ing...People  are  drawn  into  a cul- 
ture...alien  to  God's  purpose." 
(Society  to  be  Transformed) 

Made  pliable  by  a seductive  cul- 
ture, the  Church  is  further  weak- 
ened by  an  inadequate  theology  and 
a woeful  Christology.  Who  would 
ever  want  to  murder  the  Jesus  pre- 
sented in  our  churches?  The  Jesus 
who  gives  you  the  warm  fuzzies  is 
no  threat  at  all  to  the  established 
order. 

Thomas  Munzer,  the  German 
mystic,  referred  to  this  Jesus  as  "the 
honey  sweet  Christ"  on  whom  we 
are  gorging  ourselves.  Dorothy 
Solle  has  coined  a term  describing 
another  inadequate  Christology. 

She  calls  it  "Christofascism"  - a 
familiar  visitor  often  heard  from  our 
pulpits.  In  this  model  Jesus  is 
constantly  evoked  as  above  the 
historical  process,  apart  from  time, 
disconnected  from  experiences  of 
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liberation  and  any  steps  toward 
justice  and  peace.  This  Christ  is 
nothing  but  an  idol  and  feminist 
theologian  Mary  Daly  names  this 
"Christolatry".  In  this  prevalent 
heresy  we  venerate  only  the  resur- 
rected Christ  without  also  sharing 
in  his  crucifixion,  without  seeing  the 
incarnated  Christ  crucified  in  the 
oppressed  peoples  in  our  world 
today.  Jesus  has  done  it  all.  Why 
get  involved? 

We  now  have  a Jesus  with  many 
worshippers  but  few  friends.  The 
great  animator  of  history  who  walks 
in  peoples'  struggles  now  becomes 
an  ideological  substitution  which 
justifies  our  lives.  A biblical  correc- 
tive to  the  above  and  truer  to  the 
gospels  would  be  Kosuke  Koyama's 
"Spat-upon  Christ".  Koyama  main- 
tains that  when  the  Churches  pro- 
claim salvation  in  no  other  name,  it 
must  mean  "in  the  name  of  the  one 
who  suffered,  was  mocked,  spat 
upon,  arrested  and  murdered.  It 
will  mean  the  spat-upon  bishops, 
the  spat-upon  Church..." 

Given  the  nature  of  the  culture 
and  the  inadequate  theology  which 
is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  Church, 
it  would  be  futile  to  pin  the  blame 
on  our  priests.  Depleted  in  num- 
bers, burning  out  amid  crises  of 
meaning  and  relevance,  dedicated 
ones  overworked  and  dispirited 
over  Church  leadership,  most  seem 
to  be  going  along  presiding  over 
parishes  of  maintenance  and  not  of 
mission.  The  fire  while  not  out  has 
been  decidedly  banked. 

Lay  people,  25  years  after  the 
Council,  have  yet  to  realize  that 
they  are  the  Church  and  they  too 
are  as  world  weary  as  their  clerical 
counterparts.  All  seem  to  be  sus- 
pended in  a state  of  animation 


awaiting  the  next  call  of  the  Spirit. 

What  is  to  be  done? 

First,  we  must  understand  that 
all  this  time  the  Spirit  has  been  at 
work — empowering  women,  top- 
pling dictators,  smashing  down 
walls,  curtailing  the  arms  race, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  unborn. 
We  have  not  been  orphaned.  God 
has  not  forgotten  us.  Often  we  feel 
the  truth  of  Abraham  Heschel's 
witty  remark:  "Sometimes  there 
seems  to  be  a greater  separation 
between  the  Church  and  God  than 
between  the  Church  and  State!" 

In  popular  movements,  liberation 
struggles,  ecumenical  coalitions. 
Church  people  have  embraced 
peace  and  justice  and  met  the  living 
God.  Often  these  Gatholics  have 
been  alone  without  much  Church 
support.  A decade  after  the  end  of 
the  Council,  the  Canadian  bishops 
acknowledged  the  often  lonely  road 
these  people  have  trod: 

"The  challenge  of  living  the 
Gospel  of  justice  in  this  way  is  a 
disturbing  experience  for  all  of  us. 
Some  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  this  new  way  of  life  have 
been  misunderstood  and  criticized 


by  the  more  affluent  and  powerful 
sectors  of  their  communities.  Yet, 
the  message  of  Christ  crucified  is 
not  a comforting  message... Unfortu- 
nately, those  who  are  committed  to 
this  Christian  way  of  life  are 
presently  a minority  in  the  life  of 
the  Catholic  community..."  (Words 
to  Action,  1976) 

Secondly,  lay  people  must  begin 
to  assume  responsibility  for  being 
Church,  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  Vatican  II  is  now  25 
years  old.  This  25-year-old  child  is 
the  best  educated,  theologically 
literate  and  imaginative  child  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
should  mean  co-responsibility,  a 
strong  and  persistent  refusal  to  be 
patronized  with  half  of  its  member- 
ship (women)  marginalized.  This  of 
course  will  cause  tension  but  it  will 
be  creative.  Insisting  that  the 
Church  which  preaches  justice  must 
itself  be  just,  lay  people  must  bring 
the  justice  and  peace  agenda  front 
and  centre.  The  new  lens,  made 
clearer  by  the  biblical  focus  on  the 
poor  as  the  supreme  embodiment  of 
Jesus  in  the  world,  will  animate  the 
Church  and  all  who  are  in  it. 
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Thirdly,  this  responsibility  must 
be  suffused  with  an  authentic  spiri- 
tuality of  liberafion.  It  is  not  about 
power  but  service.  Simply  stated, 
this  can  be  summed  up  in  Jeremi- 
ah's words,  "To  know  God  today  is 
to  do  justice"  (Jeremiah  22:12-17). 
One  can  no  longer  bypass  the  victim 
to  get  to  higher  ground.  Higher 
ground  is  in  the  ditch:  Soweto, 

Aids,  the  fetus.  Third  World,  peace. 
To  be  holy  is  not  to  withdraw  but  to 
go  deeper  into  life  - into  economics, 
sexuality,  the  environment,  etc. 
These  are  for  us  today  the  signs  of 
the  times  where  God  is  making 
his/her  face  known. 

Fourthly,  our  Catholic  educators 
must  decide  who  is  Lord:  Jesus  or 
the  system  for  which  they  are 
presently  training  students.  Are  we 
about  transformation  or  informa- 
tion? Are  we  getting  the  young 
ready  for  the  'real'  world  (competi- 
tion, maximization  of  profit,  pro- 
ductivity, conformity,  consumption) 


or  the  new  world  of  God's  reign? 
Are  we  simply  teaching  religious 
truths  but  living  none?  Bonhoeffer 
reminds  us  "it  is  not  the  religious 
act  which  makes  the  Christian  but 
participation  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
world."  Catholic  education  must  be 
education  from  below,  a system 
based  on  its  biblical  foundations  of 
Exodus  and  Resurrection  which  call 
into  question  the  present  world 
order  and  the  culture's  definition  of 
success. 

Bofh  Church  and  school  must 
simultaneously  present  to  believers 
the  great  "cloud  of  witnesses"  pre- 
sent among  us  who  embody  our 
Story  and  also  the  many  victims  of 
society  who  challenge  our  Story. 
When  we  hear  the  old  union  song  in 
our  churches  and  our  schools, 
"Which  side  are  you  on..."  we  must 
sing  out  boldly,  "We  stand  with 
Jesus  on  the  side  of  the  victims." 

As  we  struggle  to  become  biblical 
advocates  of  peace  and  justice,  we 


go  to  scripture  to  worship,  to  slake 
our  thirst,  to  sustain  us  in  this  great 
task.  And  in  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful passages  ever  written,  Isaiah 
reminds  us  what  real  worship  is: 

"Is  not  this  the  sort  of  fast  that 
pleases  me 

-it  is  the  Lord  Yahweh  who  speaks- 
to  break  imjust  fetters 
and  undo  the  thongs  of  the  yoke, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free 
and  break  every  yoke, 
to  share  your  bread  with  the  hungry, 
and  shelter  the  homeless  poor, 
to  clothe  the  man  you  see  to  be  naked 
and  not  turn  from  your  own  kin? 
Then  will  your  light  shine  like 
the  dawn  and  your  wound  be 
quickly  healed  over"  (Isaiah  58:6-8). 

The  Jesus  agenda  of  peace  and 
justice  beckons  all  of  us  to  partici- 
pate in  whatever  way  we  can.  This 
today  is  our  mission.  This  is  our 
road  to  salvation. 


The  scriptural  posters  used  to  illustrate  Parts  I and  II  of  this  article  are 
available  in  sets  of  6 different  posters,  17"x22"  in  size,  for  just  $5!  Ideal  for 
school,  home  or  office.  Complete  and  mail  your  order  form  today. 


j 

j Order  Form  — Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters 

I Yes,  please  send  me set(s)  of  Scarboro  Missions'  Contemporary  Scriptural  Posters  at  $5  per  set  (includes  postage).  Enclosed  is  my 

I cheque  or  money  order  for , made  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 

i * Note:  All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  Posters  to  be  mailed  in  tubes. 

i Name  (please  print) 

I Address 

i City Province Postal  Code 

j Authorizing  Signature 
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Scarboro  Honoured 


On  June  17, 1990,  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
honoured  by  the  Diocese  of  Bani  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Diocesan 
Bishop  Priamo  Tejeda  dedicated  the 
parish  hall  in  the  Cathedral  parish 
of  the  town  of  Bani  by  naming  it 
after  the  Scarboro  Fathers  who  have 
been  working  in  that  area  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  1943. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bishop 
announced  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
had  honoured  Scarboro  missioner 
Father  Robert  Hymus  with  the  title 


Monsignor  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


of  Monsignor.  Monsignor  Flymus 
recently  celebrated  50  years  of 
priesthood  almost  all  of  which  have 
been  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Originally  from  Toronto,  Canada, 
he  was  the  first  member  of  Scarboro 
to  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1943  and  receives  this  honour  on 
behalf  of  all  Scarboro  missioners 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  the 
Dominican  Church  and  people. 


Harvesting  the  Legacy 


Commemorating  the  10th 

anniversary  of  the  witness  of 
Ita  Ford,  MM,  Dorothy 
Kazel,  OSU,  lay  missioner  Jean 
Donovan  and  Maura  Clarke,  MM, 
who  were  murdered  in  El  Salvador 
on  December  2, 1980,  giving  their 
lives  for  the  people  of  Central 
America. 

"Harvesting  the  Legacy"  is  a 
resource  packet  that  invites  us  to 


Please  send  # packets 


□ I enclose  $ U.S. 

□ Please  bill  me.  ($1.10  billing  charge 
added) 

Packet  Prices: 


reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  event 
for  our  faith:  the  call  to  conversion 
and  the  invitation  to  accompany  the 
poor  of  our  world  in  their  search  for 
human  dignity.  The  packet  con- 
tains: 

• theological  reflection  materials 
focused  on  the  legacy  of  conver- 
sion and  what  it  means  for  us 
now 


• suggestions  for  religious  ser- 
vices 

• materials  honouring  these  four 
women  and  the  eight  martyrs  of 
the  Jesuit  University  of  San  Sal- 
vador. 

"Harvesting  the  Legacy"  is  co-initiated 
by  the  Religious  Taskforce  on  Central 
America  and  the  Maryknoll  Sisters.  °° 


Harvesting  the  Legacy 
December  2 packet  return  form 

Name 

Address 

City  Prov. Postal  Code 

Phone 

Contact 

Religious  Task  Force  on  Central  America 
1747  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  • Washington,  DC  20009  • (202)387-7652 


Single  copies  are  $5.00each 
5 or  more:  $4.75  each 

20  or  more:  $4.50  each 

50  or  more:  $4.00  each 
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And 


Miles  To  Go 


inally  one  day 
that  December,  I 
had  to  tell  her. 
Medically  we 
were  beaten.  The 
decision  lay  with 
God.  She  was  a 
devout  and 
courageous 
woman  and  took 
it  quietly,  lying 
there,  wasting  away,  only  23,  and 
the  mother  of  a year-old  child.  She 
had  red  hair  and  had  probably  been 
rather  pretty,  but  it  was  hard  to  tell 
any  more,  she  was  that  near  to 
death  from  tuberculosis.  She  knew 
it  now,  she  accepted  it  and  she 
asked  just  one  thing. 

"If  I'm  still  alive  on  Christmas 
Eve,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  would  like 
your  promise  that  I can  go  home  for 
Christmas." 

It  disturbed  me.  I knew  she 
shouldn't  go.  The  lower  lobe  of  her 
right  lung  had  a growing  tubercular 
cavity  in  it,  roughly  one  inch  in 
diameter.  She  had  what  we  doctors 
call  open  TB  and  could  spread  the 
germs  by  coughing.  But  I made  the 
promise  and,  frankly,  I did  so 
because  I was  sure  she'd  be  dead 
before  Christmas  Eve.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  little  enough 
to  do.  And  if  I hadn't  made  it  I 
wouldn't  be  telling  this  story  37 
years  later. 

Her  husband  had  the  disease 
when  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia 
from  overseas  service  in  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  a mild  case  and 
he  didn't  know  he  had  it.  Before  it 
was  detected  and  checked,  they 
married.  She  caught  the  disease 
and  had  little  immunity  against  it. 


By  Dr.  J.A.  MacDougall 


It  came  on  so  fast  and  lodged  in 
such  a difficult  place  that  it  con- 
founded every  doctor  who  tried  to 
help  her. 

She  had  been  assessed  at  the 
leading  chest  hospital  in  the 
province  and  been  turned  down  for 
the  usual  treatments  primarily 
because  of  the  location  of  the 
disease. 

The  woman  had  weighed  125 
pounds.  She  was  down  to  87 
pounds  the  first  time  I saw  her.  Her 
fever  was  high,  fluctuating  between 
101  and  103  degrees.  She  was,  and 
looked,  very  toxic.  But  she  could 
still  smile.  I'll  always  remember,  if 
you  did  her  the  slightest  kindness, 
she'd  smile. 

Maybe  that  encouraged  me.  I . 
don't  know.  But  I did  know  then 
that  I had  to  try  to  help  her. 

I first  called  Dr.  I.  Rabinovitch  in 
Montreal,  a top  expert  on  the  use  of 
the  then-new  drug  streptomycin. 

Dr.  Rabinovitch  told  me  the  drug 
wasn't  available.  When  I described 
the  case,  he  said  he  would  advise 
against  its  use  anyway.  I then 
phoned  a doctor  in  New  York  who 
was  experimenting  with  a proce- 
dure that  consisted  of  injecting  nee- 
dles into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
(inside  the  abdomin)  to  force  in  air 
and  push  the  diaphragm  up  against 
the  lung.  If  we  could  get  pressure 
against  that  lower  lobe  we  could 
hope  to  force  the  TB  cavity  shut.  If 
we  could  do  that,  nature  would 
have  a chance  to  close  and  heal  the 
cavity  by  letting  the  sides  grow 
together. 

At  the  hospital,  we  considered 
the  risks  and  decided  we  had  to  face 


them.  The  operation  took  place  the 
day  after  my  phone  call.  We 
pumped  air  into  the  peritoneal  cavi-  j 
ty,  but  it  nearly  killed  her.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  amount  of  air  she 
could  tolerate  could  in  no  way  help. 

Every  doctor  in  the  room  agreed  we 
shouldn't  try  a second  time.  We 
were  licked. 

It  was  then  that  I told  her  medi- 
cal science  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
could  go.  I explained  why  in  detail  | 
and  she  appreciated  it.  She  listened 
with  a quiet  dignity  and  an  amazing  si 
resignation.  I told  her  that  her  Cre-  j 
ator  now  had  the  final  verdict  and  j 

that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  ( 

what  either  of  us  wanted,  but  would  | 
be  the  best  for  her  in  the  circum-  ' 

stances.  She  nodded  and  then  i 

exacted  from  me  that  promise.  ' 

Amazingly  she  was  still  alive  on 
Christmas  Eve,  but  just  barely.  The 
cavity  was  still  growing;  her  condi- 
tion still  worsening.  She  was  so  far  ^ 
gone  that  she  had  already  had  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church,  but  she  held  ; 
me  to  my  promise  and,  with  j: 

renewed  doubts,  I kept  it.  I told  her  i 
not  to  hold  her  child  and  to  wear  a 
surgical  mask  if  she  was  talking  to 
anyone  but  her  husband.  His  own  | ; 
case  had  given  him  immunity. 

She  promised  and  off  she  went 
by  ambulance,  wearing  that  smile  I 
can't  forget. 

She  came  back  to  St.  Martha's  ■ 

Hospital  late  Christmas  Day  and 
she  kept  ebbing.  No  one  could  have  ■ 
watched  her  struggle  without  being 
deeply  moved.  Every  day  her  con-  ^ 
dition  grew  just  a bit  worse,  yet 
every  day  she  clung  to  life.  It  went 
on  for  weeks  to  our  continued 
amazement. 

Toward  the  end  of  Eebruary  she 
was  down  to  below  80  pounds.  She 


Before  She 


couldn’t  eat  and  new  complications 
developed.  She  became  nauseous, 
began  to  retch  and  vomit  even  with- 
out food  in  her  stomach.  I was 
stumped.  I called  in  a senior  medi- 
cal consultant  and  when  he  exam- 
ineci  her  he  too  was  stumped.  But 
with  a grin,  almost  facetiously,  he 
asked  me  if  I thought  she  could  be 
pregnant. 

1 can  still  remember  exactly  how 
I felt.  The  suggestion  was  utterly 
ridiculous.  Everything  I knew 
about  medicine  added  up  to  one 
conclusion:  she  was  so  ill,  so  weak 
that  she  couldn't  possibly  have 
conceived.  Her  body  just  wasn't  up 
to  it. 

Nevertheless  I did  take  a preg- 
nancy test  and  to  my  astonishment 
it  was  positive.  On  the  very  outer 
frontier  of  life  itself,  she  now  bore  a 
second  life  within  her.  It  was  about 
as  close  to  impossible  as  you're  ever 
likely  to  get,  but  it  was  true. 

When  I told  her,  she  smiled  and 
sort  of  blushed. 

Legally,  medically,  we  could 
have  aborted  the  pregnancy  because 
it  imperilled  a life  that  was  already 
in  jeopardy.  At  that  time  TB  was 
the  number  one  medical  reason  for 
doing  so.  But  we  didn't  do  it.  The 
patient  and  her  husband  were 
against  it.  The  doctors  at  St. 
Martha's  were  against  it,  not  only 
on  religious  grounds,  but  because 
we  were  certain  the  operation 
would  kill  her.  Besides,  she  was  so 
close  to  death  we  were  sure  her 
body  would  reject  the  child  anyway. 

So  we  fed  her  intravenously  and 
watched  her  fight  to  sustain  two 
hves  in  a body  which,  only  by  some 
remarkable  strength  of  character  or 
divine  intervention,  had  allowed 


Sleeps 


her  to  sustain  even  one. 

The  struggle  went  on  for  weeks 
and  never  once  did  we  alter  our 
conviction  that  she  was  dying.  But 
she  simply  refused  to  die.  And  she 
kept  her  child. 

And  then  an  incredible  thing 
happened.  By  late  March,  1948, 1 
was  confounded  to  find  her  temper- 
ature beginning  to  go  down.  For 
the  first  time  we  noted  some 
improvement  in  her  condition  and 
the  improvement  continued.  She 
began  to  eat  and  to  gain  weight.  A 
chest  X-ray  showed  that  the  growth 
of  the  TB  cavity  had  stopped.  Not 
long  after,  another  X-  ray  showed 
that  the  diaphragm  was  pushing  up 
against  the  lower  lobe  of  her  dis- 
eased lung  to  make  room  for  the 
child  she  bore.  Nature  was  doing 
exactly  what  we'd  failed  to  do  - it 
was  pressing  the  sides  of  that  dead- 
ly hole  together.  The  child  was 
saving  the  mother! 

The  child  did  save  her.  By  the 
time  it  was  born,  a normal,  healthy 
baby,  the  TB  cavity  was  closed.  The 
mother  was  markedly  better,  so 
much  better  that  we  let  her  go  home 
for  good  within  a few  months.  Her 
smile  had  never  been  brighter. 

I still  remember  with  delight  the 
Christmas  cards  she  sent  me  for 
years.  They  were  just  ordinary 
cards  with  the  usual  printed  greet- 
ings and  her  name,  but  to  me  they 
were  like  monuments  to  a miracle  of 
Christmas. 

Dr.  MacDougall  worked  at  St. 
Martha 's  Hospital,  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  time  this  incident 
occurred.  He  wrote  this  account  in  the 
early  1980' s and  now  lives  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick.  oo 


In  Memory 


Rev.  Frederick  C.  Wong 
1930-1990 


Fr.  Fred  Wong  died  on  September 
18  after  a prolonged  struggle  with 
cancer.  Fred  was  ordained  in  1965 
and  was  appointed  to  Scarboro's 
Guyana  mission  where  he  served 
until  1980,  at  which  time  he 
returned  to  Canada  to  begin  work  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  parish  (the  Chi- 
nese Mission)  in  Vancouver.  In  1987 
he  left  Scarboro  Missions  to  become 
a member  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Vancouver. 

Fred  was  a convert  to  Catholi- 
cism. As  a young  man  in  Vancou- 
ver, he  got  to  know  many  of  the 
Scarboro  missioners  who  were 
working  at  the  Chinese  Mission 
Because  of  this  he  became  interested 
in  Catholicism  and  after  being  bap- 
tised went  on  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood with  Scarboro.  During  his 
time  in  Guyana  he  was  plagued 
with  health  problems.  'These, 
together  with  a request  to  Scarboro 
by  Archbishop  Peter  Chung,  finally 
led  him  to  consider  working  in  his 
home  parish,  V ancou ver's  Chinese 
Mission.  He  served  in  this  parish 
until  his  death.  Fred  was  60  years 
old.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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By  Peggy  Hallward 


DevelopmenI 


What  used  to  be  a productive  farm  is 
reduced  to  pools  of  stagnant  water 
backed  up  from  the  Samuel  hydro 
electric  dam.  Brazil. 


The  State  of  Rondonia  in 
western  Amazonia  is 
truly  a sad,  albeit  still 
beautiful  part  of  Brazil: 
sad  because  of  all  fhe 
exhausted  farms,  flooded  land, 
malaria-stricken  miners  and  hungry 
children;  beaufiful  because  of  the 
tropical  rain  forest  and  swift 
Madeira  River.  The  sorrow  of  Ron- 
donia is  not  in  any  way  due  to  a 
lack  of  natural  resources,  but  in  the 
tragic  waste  and  misuse  of  its  natu- 
ral bounty. 

In  1975  the  rain  forest,  which 
covers  80  percent  of  the  state,  was 
virtually  completely  intact.  Now, 
just  15  years  later,  only  three-quar- 


ters of  the  forest  remains  standing 
and  much  of  that  is  at  risk.  Cattle- 
ranching,  agriculture,  road-build- 
ing, hydro-dams  and  mining  have 
each  taken  a high  and  often  irre- 
versible environmental  and  social 
toll  on  the  state. 

Most  of  these  so-called  develop- 
ment activities  were  deliberately 
planned  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment and  funded  with  both  national 
and  international  financing.  The 
proclaimed  aims  of  developing  the 
Amazon  were  to  generate  revenue 
from  apparently  unproductive 
forests  and  integrate  the  region  into 
the  national  economy.  Another  aim 
was  to  give  forest  land  to  farmers 
displaced  by  large  soybean  planta- 
tions in  the  south  of  Brazil.  In  order 
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Devours  Amazonia 


to  relieve  social  tensions  and  so 
avoid  land  reform  (in  a country 
where  four  percent  of  the  landown- 
ers control  80  percent  of  the  land), 
government  officials  decided  to 
open  up  "the  frontier." 

My  goal  in  this  article  is  to  pro- 
vide a snapshot  look  at  one  State's 
struggle  to  try  to  get  a grip  on  its 
self-destructive  development. 

The  most  striking  impression  a 
visitor  gets  when  flying  over  Ron- 
donia  is  that  forest  destruction  only 
happens  where  you  find  roads.  No 
roads  and  you  see  the  green  forest 
canopy  stretching  to  the  horizon. 

The  busiest  road  is  the  now 
famous  BR-364,  the  once-dirt  road 
that  connects  Rondonia  to  central 
Brazil.  From  this  main  artery,  side 
roads  branch  off  at  regular  intervals 
and  from  them  feeder  roads  extend 
in  either  direction,  making  what 
appears  from  the  air  to  be  a leaf-like 
pattern. 

In  the  early  80s,  World  Bank 
loans  totalling  almost  $500  million 
financed  the  paving  of  the  1,000 
mile  road  through  the  states  of 
Mato  Grosso  and  Rondonia. 
Encouraged  by  their  government, 
landless  poor  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  migrated  to  the  region 
to  establish  farms.  Settlers  cleared 
the  forests  only  to  find  that  its  infer- 
tile soils  could  not  sustain  their 
crops  for  more  than  a few  growing 
seasons.  As  crops  failed,  settlers 
moved  on  to  new  plots,  further 
destroying  the  Amazon. 

The  influx  of  over  a million 
colonists  into  the  region  has  caused 


not  only  the  highest  rate  of  defor- 
estation in  the  Brazilian  Amazon, 
but  also  other  environmental,  social 
and  economic  problems  including 
illegal  settling,  logging  and  mining 
in  ecological  reserves  and  on  Indian 
lands,  contamination  of  rivers,  a 
malaria  epidemic  and  violent  con- 
flicts between  colonists  and  indige- 

^^Environmental 
GROUPS  IN  Brazil 
AND  AROUND  THE 
WORLD  ARE  OPPOSED 
TO  RAIN  EOREST 
DESTRUCTION 
BECAUSE  RAIN 
FORESTS  CONTAIN 
MORE  THAN  HALF  THE 

world's  plant  and 

ANIMAL  SPECIES,  THEY 
REGULATE  THE  GLOB- 
AL CLIMATE  AND  ARE 
HOME  TO  200  MILLION 
PEOPLE." 

nous  populations. 

Faced' with  the  grim  reality  of 
infertile  soil,  more  than  half  the 
migrants  have  sold  out.  Given  the 
choice  of  returning  to  the  desperate- 
ly poor  conditions  which  they  had 
earlier  fled  or  eking  out  some  kind 
of  existence  in  Rondonia' s urban 
centres,  many  have  decided  to  try 


i. 


the  latter.  Unfortunately  the  bur- 
geoning shanty  towns  around  Porto 
Velho,  the  capital  of  Rondonia,  and 
fhe  rising  crime  rate  speak  volumes 
about  the  migrants'  almost  hopeless 
situation. 

Heading  out  on  the  BR-  364  east- 
wards from  Porto  Velho  you  soon 
come  to  the  Samuel  hydroelectric 
dam  which  was  completed  in  1989. 

From  the  road  you  get  a good 
view  of  the  dam's  645  square  kilo- 
metre reservoir.  The  bleak  vista  of 
dead  trees  poking  through  the  stag- 
nant water  is  a ghostly  reminder  of 
the  once-living  rain  forest.  The 
vegetation  in  the  reservoir  was  not 
cleared  before  the  floodgates  were 
closed,  a move  which  is  essential  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  water 
by  decomposing  matter.  If  the 
water  becomes  toxic,  not  only  will  it 
be  unfit  for  drinking  and  bathing,  it 
will  also  kill  the  fish  life  and  destroy 
an  important  source  of  protein,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  Balbina  dam  also 
in  the  Amazon. 

Unfortunately  the  dam  also 
destroyed  surrounding  farmland. 
Those  affected  received  no  compen- 
sation for  their  lost  land  and  farms. 
Protesting  to  the  electrical  utility, 
they  were  told  there  was  no  money. 
Today  they  have  moved  on,  leaving 
behind  their  water-logged  homes 
and  rotten  crops. 

Continuing  further  along  the  BR- 
364  road  you  are  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  odd  farm  that  is  the 
picture  of  prosperity  and  good 
health.  These  farmers  were  the 
lucky  few  that  found  good  soil  and 
worked  it  intelligently. 

A few  more  hours  on  the  BR-364 
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road  and  you  come  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  turn-off  for  Brascan's  tin 
mine.  Brascan  - a Canadian  compa- 
ny chaired  by  Peter  Bronfman, 
whose  investments  include  Noran- 
da  Forest,  Labatt  Brewing  and 
Royal  Trustco  - has  been  active  in 
Brazil  ever  since  1899. 

Today  the  major  operations  of 
the  Brascan  Brazil  Group  are  in  real 
estate,  mining,  financial  services 
and  agriculture.  The  mining  com- 
pany in  the  Group  is  known  as  CES- 
BRA,  and  it  operates  cassiterite 
mines  and  smelters,  and  more 
recently  has  diversified  into  gold 
exploration.  Because  of  the  tremen- 
dous impact  that  mining  has  on  the 
environment,  it  was  this  part  of 
Brascan's  business  that  was  my 
particular  concern. 

The  mine  at  Santa  Barbara  has 
been  in  existence  for  about  30  years 
and  consists  of  nine  pits  scattered 
over  an  area  of  about  500  square 
kilometres  of  tropical  rain  forest. 
Because  of  low  tin  prices,  only  two 
of  the  pits  were  being  worked  at  the 
time  of  my  visit. 

Cassiterite  mining  is  a very  sim- 
ple mechanical  procedure.  After 
bulldozers  remove  the  forest  cover 
and  "overburden"  (the  layer  above 
the  tin  ore),  the  cassiterite  is  dug  up 
and  transported  in  trucks  to  nearby 
washing  plants  where  large  vol- 
umes of  water  from  dammed  rivers 
are  used  to  separate  the  small  pel- 
lets of  tin  ore  from  the  red  clay.  The 
washed  tin  ore  is  then  dried  and 
bagged  for  shipment  to  CESBRA's 
smelter  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4000 
kilometres  away. 


Cassiterite  washing  plant  at  Bom  Future  mine  site  showing  slurry  and  accompany- 
ing destruction.  Brazil. 


The  main  by-product  from  all 
this  activity  is  dirty  water  from  the 
washing  plants  which  operate  24 
hours  a day,  six  days  a week.  The 
discharged  water,  clay  and  sand 
pose  a severe  threat  to  the  river's 
water  quality  and  fish  life.  Howev- 
er, CESBRA  has  constructed  settling 
ponds  to  contain  the  slurry  and 
prevent  river  contamination. 

The  general  manager  explained 
that  it  will  take  a number  of  years 
before  the  fine  particles  settle  out. 

At  that  point,  CESBRA  says  they 
will  drain  the  clear  water  off  and 
start  to  reforest  the  ponds.  This 
activity  will  be  challenging  as  hard 
clay  is  not  conducive  to  plant 
growth.  The  ground  will  have  to  be 
tilled  and  aired,  topsoil  will  have  to 
be  spread  on  top  and  shade  trees 
planted  to  protect  the  sensitive 
ground  cover. 

The  unavoidable  and  practically 
irreversible  consequence  of  mining 
in  the  Amazon  is  rain  forest  destruc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Santa  Bar- 


bara mine,  approximately  9,000 
hectares  or  90  square  kilometres  of 
rain  forest  have  been  cleared  for 
mining  or  flooded  for  the  reservoirs 
and  settling  ponds. 

Environmental  groups  in  Brazil 
and  around  the  world  are  opposed 
to  rain  forest  destruction  because 
rain  forests  contain  more  than  half 
the  world's  plant  and  animal 
species,  they  regulate  the  global 
climate  and  are  home  to  200  million 
people.  But  according  to  Brazil's 
new  Constitution  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  June  1988,  CESBRA's 
activities  are  acceptable  on  the  pro- 
viso that  the  company  submit  an 
environmental  rehabilitation  plan  to 
IBAMA,  the  government's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment.  CESBRA 
did  so  last  year,  but  IBAMA  has  yet 
to  approve  the  plan.  The  plan  calls 
for  reforesting  the  exhausted  mine 
sites  and  the  settling  ponds  with  a 
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variety  of  native  species  over  a 10 
year  period.  While  the  plan,  if  it 
soes  ahead,  will  result  in  tree  cover 
for  the  land,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  back  the  original  rain  forest 
and  all  its  complex  biodiversity. 

While  mv  tour  of  the  mine  site 
was  obviously  not  an  aesthetically 
pleasant  experience,  it  did  reveal  a 
company  that  is  trying  to  mitigate 
the  environmental  damage  of  its 
operations.  CESBRA  has  started  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  reforesta- 
tion. They  have  hired  an  environ- 
mental consultant  to  oversee  the 
rehabilitation  plans;  they  are  pro- 
tecting the  rivers  from  sedimenta- 
tion; and  the  company  town  is  pro- 
viding schooling,  medical  care, 
electricity,  telephones  and  televi- 
sion, which  is  more  than  the  aver- 
age labourer  in  Porto  Velho  could 
expect.  Nevertheless  the  loss  of 
9,000  more  hectares  of  rain  forest 
remains  a fact. 

Brazilian  society  must  decide 
whether  the  costs  of  mining  in  the 
Amazon  justify  the  benefits,  and  if 
so,  must  decide  if  the  current  distri- 
bution of  benefits  is  equitable. 

Mining  is  a flourishing  business 
in  Rondonia  because  the  richest  tin 
ore  body  in  the  world  is  located 
there.  The  Bom  Futuro  mine  is 
called  a garimpo  or  a wildcat  mine, 
as  it  is  being  mined  not  by  a Brazil- 
ian or  foreign  corporation,  but  by 
thousands  of  individual  miners,  or 
garimpeiros,  as  they  are  called  in 
Brazil. 

The  war-like  scene  of  devastation 
is  shocking  to  behold.  Thousands  of 
garimpeiros  are  slowly  levelling  a 


Mission  to  Amazonia 


From  June  10-30, 1990,  a delega- 
tion from  Canadian  environ- 
mental, development,  indige- 
nous and  church  organizations 
undertook  a fact-finding  mission  to 
Brazil's  Amazon  region. 

The  Mission  was  organized  by 
Pollution  Probe  Canada  in  response 
to  the  lack  of  social  and  environ- 
mental criteria  in  policies  guiding 
Canadian  participation  in  develop- 
ment projects  aimed  at  tropical, 
temperate  and  boreal  forests. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  through  the  Justice  and 
Peace  Office,  together  with  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  jointly 
sponsored  the  participation  of  Gilio 
Brunelli  as  their  official  representa- 
tive to  the  Mission.  Gilio  had 
worked  as  a missioner  in  Brazil  for 
the  Rondonia  regional  office  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  Commission  for 
Indigenous  Mission  (CIMI),  and  is 
completing  doctoral  studies  in 
anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Montreal.  As  well,  there  were  rep- 
resentatives from  Pollution  Probe, 
World  Wildlife,  Cultural  Survival, 
Grand  Council  of  the  Cree  (Que- 
bec), and  the  Anglican  Church. 

Mr.  Brunelli  writes: 

"The  1970s  and  80s  witnessed  a 
strange  brand  of  development. 
Nothing  like  it  had  happened 
before  in  Amazonia  and  the  alliance 
of  governments,  companies  and 
banks  brought  about  the  most  terri- 
ble threat  Amazonia  and  its  inhabi- 
tants ever  experienced.  For  the  first 
time  Amazonia  faces  the  actual 
possibility  of  being  completely 
wiped  out  and  transformed  into  a 
desert.  The  tragic  and  irreversible 


loss  of  the  world's  richest  region  in 
biological  diversity  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  destruction  of  the 
livelihood  of  its  traditional  inhabi- 
tants, condemning  them  to  death  or 
to  integration  at  the  lowest  level  of 
Brazilian  society. 

"Starting  with  the  construction 
of  the  Transamazonian  route  and 
well  through  the  1970s  and  80s, 
many  native  peoples  were  all  of  a 
sudden  'discovered,'  rounded  up 
and  the  survivors  put  into  reserva- 
tions whose  limits  were  moved  any 
time  new  development  projects 
were  to  be  implemented.  The 
Waimiri-Atroari,  living  north  of 
Manaus,  are  perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple. About  3,000  of  their  people 
were  reduced  to  about  400  and  the 
limits  of  their  reservations  were 
changed  over  and  over  again." 

Similarly  here  in  Canada,  pro- 
jects aimed  at  Canadian  forests  and 
frontiers  have  brought  their  share 
of  human  suffering  and  environ- 
mental destruction. 

Since  its  return,  the  Mission  team 
has  been  formulating  its  report.  We 
expect  to  see  its  recommendations 
given  public  hearing  and  be  used  to 
formulate  and  lobby  for  a set  of 
effective  recommendations  to  the 
Canadian  government  and  Canadi- 
an corporations. 

The  above  was  taken  from  the  Octo- 
ber, 1990,  issue  0/ WITNESSES  OF 
HOPE  a quarterly  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  the  Justice  & Peace  Office, 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions. 
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mountain  of  tin  ore  and  not  saving 
the  top  soil  in  their  frantic  rush  to 
get  at  the  ore.  Mammoth  rain  forest 
trees  lie  like  fallen  soldiers  on  their 
sides  while  bulldozers  and  trucks 
thunder  by  on  criss-crossing  roads, 
each  leading  to  a different  washing 
plant  along  the  river. 

These  washing  plants,  construct- 
ed in  pell  mell  fashion  by  the  richer 
garimpeiros,  have  no  settling  ponds 
for  the  discharged  slurry.  As  a 
result  a virtual  mountain's  worth  of 
sediment  is  being  dumped  straight 
into  the  river,  which  now  resembles 
a vast  bog  studded  with  dying  trees. 

The  poorer  garimpeiros  who 
have  no  capital  do  their  washing 
manually,  Klondike-style,  with 
shallow  pans  squatting  in  holes 
where  rainwater  and  run-off  has 
collected. 

Almost  half  of  the  tin  from  the 
Bom  Futuro  mine  is  smuggled  out 
of  the  country  to  Bolivia  and  so 
evades  the  government  taxation. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  refor- 
estation and  virtually  all  of  the  min- 
ers suffer  from  malaria.  The  Bom 
Futuro  mine  has  been  in  full  swing 
for  three  years  now. 

In  May,  1990,  the  government 
pressured  the  garimpeiros  and  a 
dozen  tin  companies,  including 
CESBRA,  to  form  a joint  venture 
company  to  operate  the  mine  in  an 
environmentally  responsible  man- 
ner. The  joint  venture  will  start  up 
with  approximately  US$20  million 
from  the  tin  companies,  a large 
portion  of  which  is  supposed  to  go 
towards  environmental  rehabilita- 
tion. 


order  to 

RELIEVE  SOCIAL 
TENSIONS  AND  SO 
AVOID  LAND  REEORM 

(in  a country 

WHERE  FOUR 
PERCENT  OF  THE 
LANDOWNERS 
CONTROL  80 
PERCENT  OF  THE 

land), 

GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS  DECIDED 
TO  OPEN  UP  'THE 
FRONTIER.'" 

Given  the  accelerating  loss  of 
Rondonia's  rain  forest  and  the  dete- 
riorating welfare  of  the  rubber  tap- 
pers, indigenous  peoples  and  small 
farmers,  different  solutions  have 
been  put  forward  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  problem.  The  rubber 
tappers  and  indigenous  people 
want  secure  legal  title  to  their  land 
so  they  can  defend  it  against 
colonists,  cattle  ranchers  and  min- 
ers, and  the  farmers  want  agricul- 
tural assistance  so  they  can  stay  on 
the  land  they  have  already  cleared 
and  not  have  to  destroy  any  more 
land. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  these 
rural  dwellers  are  the  loggers,  min- 
ers, ranchers  and  other  developers 
who  would  like  to  exploit  the  rain 
forest  for  short  term  gain.  Many  of 
them  have  powerful  backers  in  the 
government  and  so  they  represent  a 


serious  threat  to  the  preservation 
and  sustainable  use  of  the  Amazon 
region. 

The  solution  suggested  by  the 
government  is  to  classify  all  land 
into  six  categories.  Land  under  one 
classification,  including  Indian  land 
and  biological  reserves,  will  be  pro- 
tected from  all  incursions.  Other 
areas  will  be  set  aside  for  "extrac- 
tive reserves"  in  which  rubber  tap- 
pers and  nut  gatherers  can  sustain- 
ably harvest  the  rain  forest's  natural 
products. 

Despite  its  admirable  objectives, 
the  project  in  its  current  form  has 
run  into  serious  opposition  from 
environmental  groups,  the  rubber 
tappers'  union,  Indian  rights  groups 
and  rural  associations.  They  quite 
rightly  demand  a strong  say  in  how 
their  land  will  be  divided  up  and 
used.  They  also  want  the  project  to 
address  mining  and  land  titling  law. 

After  months  of  protesting,  the 
World  Bank,  one  of  the  main  fun- 
ders of  the  agro-ecological  zoning 
plan,  has  agreed  to  delay  it  until  all 
the  concerns  have  been  addressed. 

This  reluctant  decision  by  the 
planners  to  listen  to  the  people  of 
Rondonia  is  long  overdue  and  most 
welcome.  One  can  only  hope  that  it 
signals  a new  phase  in  Rondonia's 
development  - one  that  is  democrat- 
ic, ecologically  sound  and  socially 
just.  If  the  plan  fails,  I am  afraid 
that  time  will  have  run  out  for  the 
rain  forest. 

Peggy  Hallward  is  Director  of 
Forestry  Research  at  Probe  Internation- 
al, Toronto,  Canada.  °o 
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A Cry  for  Life 
in  Amazonia 


Bishop  Marskell  addresses  the  peoples  of  the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  at  an 
assembly  held  in  July,  1990. 


Bv  Bishop  George  Marskell, 
S.F.M. 

Fatima  Maia  along  with  three 
other  members  of  the  Christian 
community  of  Prainha  fasted 
for  three  days  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  in  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas. 

They  were  not  alone.  More  than 
24  people  joined  in  the  fast  and 
prayer  vigil  from  October  26-28, 
1990.  And  not  just  in  Itacoatiara. 
Groups  of  Christians,  Catholics  and 
Lutherans,  in  the  17  dioceses  which 
make  up  the  northern  region  of  the 
Brazilian  Conference  of  Bishops, 
fasted,  prayed,  walked  in  proces- 
sions, held  bible  vigils  and  celebrat- 
ed the  Eucharist.  In  almost  every 
Christian  community  in  the  vast 
area  known  as  Amazonia,  people 
gathered  to  pray  with  those  who 
were  fasting. 

At  their  regional  assembly  in 
September,  the  bishops  of  Brazil's 
northwestern  states  of  Amazonas, 
Acre,  Rondonia  and  Roraima  con- 
voked Christians  and  others  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  justice  to  par- 
ticipate in  a general  mobilization 
called,  "A  Cry  for  Life  in  Amazo- 
nia." 

"Death  surrounds  us,"  the  bish- 
ops said,  "but  we  believe  that  our 
God  is  the  God  of  Life.  Our  faith 
motivates  us  to  take  a position 
against  everything  that  provokes 
death." 

In  the  last  three  years  1500 
Yanomami  Indians  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  9000  have  died.  Some  vil- 
lages have  lost  80  percent  of  their 
people.  This  is  the  sad  result  of  the 
invasion  of  their  lands  by  gold 
prospectors,  in  their  insatiable  quest 
for  gold,  who  have  brought  diseases 
unknown  to  the  Indians. 


The  gold  prospectors  are  exploit- 
ed and  manipulated  by  big  business 
and  unscrupulous  politicians.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  are 
responsible  for  megaprojects  such 
as  the  Balbina  hydroelectric  dam  in 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  The  4,000 
or  more  hectares  of  rain  forest 
which  were  flooded  by  the  dam's 
reservoir  forced  the  evacuation  of 
the  Waimiri-Atroari  Indians  from 
their  traditional  hunting  grounds. 
The  waters  of  the  reservoir,  polluted 
by  the  decaying  forest,  killed  all 
forms  of  water  life  for  more  than 
200  kilometres  downstream.  The 
lives  of  hundreds  of  riverbank 
dwellers  were  seriously  affected. 

These  megaprojects  - dams, 
roads,  lumbering,  gold  and  tin  min- 
ing, predatory  fishing  - are  violent 
forms  of  aggression  against  nature. 
They  destroy  rain  forests,  pollute 
the  atmosphere,  poison  rivers  and 
destroy  entire  populations. 

According  to  the  bishops  it  is  "in 
the  name  of  a dubious  progress  and 
development  that  the  forest  is 
destroyed  and  the  people  of  the 
forest  receive  the  death  blow."  And 
the  bishops  go  on  in  their  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  Cry  for  Life  in 
Amazonia:  "In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  came  to  bring  us  life  and  life 
in  abundance  we  raise  our  cry.  We 


shout  NO  to  all  those  luho  contrive 
projects  which  destroy  life  and  which 
kill  our  people." 

In  the  last  25  years  the  bishops' 
Land  Pastoral  Commission  (CPT) 
registered  1,566  assassinations  of 
rural  workers,  Indians,  lawyers, 
union  leaders,  priests  and  religious. 
Amongst  these  is  the  now  world- 
known  Chico  Mendes.  His  murder- 
ers have  not  yet  come  to  trial. 
Between  March  and  August  of  this 
year  (1990),  14  assassinations  were 
the  result  of  land  conflicts  between 
ranchers  and  small  farmers. 

On  Sunday,  October  28,  almost 
8000  people  from  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  Itacoatiara  walked  in 
procession  to  the  Cathedral.  They 
joined  Fatima  and  the  group  who 
fasted.  During  the  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration, a celebration  of  joy,  thanks- 
giving and  hope,  the  people  carried 
and  waved  banners.  Fatima  and  her 
15  year  old  son  supported  one  ban- 
ner that  read:  "If  we  don't  shout, 
the  stones  will  cry  out." 

George  Marskell,  S.F.M. , is  bishop  of 
the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  which  borders 
along  the  Amazon  river.  Native  peoples 
and  communities  of  settlers  have  suf- 
fered enormous  harm  in  this  area  which 
has  been  served  by  Scarboro  missioners 
since  1961.  °° 
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By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


Christmas 
in  Japan  VJv 


A Chailange  to  keep  Christ  the  centre  of  Christmas 


In  Japan  the  nativity  scene  is  often  decorated  with  the  Japanese  artform  Ikebana  - living  flowers. 


t had  been  several  years 
since  I had  the  opportunity 
to  celebrate  Christmas  in 
Japan.  As  the  feast  of 
Christmas  drew  near,  I 
found  myself  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the 
Christmas  decorations  in  the  stores 
and  train  stations.  Compared  to  the 
Japan  of  five  years  ago,  the  Japan  of 
today  has  taken  on  the  trappings  of 
Christmas  to  a much  larger  degree. 
Christmas  carols  could  be  heard  in 


most  of  the  department  stores  and 
Santa's  face  was  to  be  seen  just 
about  everywhere.  There  was  even 
lots  of  talk  of  getting  Christmas 
presents  for  the  children. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  as  1 
was  busy  at  the  church  with  the  last 
minute  details,  a young  man  in  his 
last  year  of  high  school  dropped  in 
unexpectedly.  He  said  he  was  inter- 
ested in  studying  about  Christiani- 
ty. After  speaking  with  him  for 
quite  a while  I invited  him  to  come 
back  to  celebrate  one  of  the  Christ- 


mas masses  with  us,  at  which  point 
he  said  to  me,  "Does  Christ  have 
some  connection  with  Christmas?" 
The  reality  of  Japan  came  crashing 
in  upon  me  once  again.  While  all 
the  external  trappings  of  the  season 
are  being  picked  up  in  abundance 
by  this  consumer  society,  for  most 
of  the  125  million  people  here, 
Christ  has  little  or  no  connection 
with  Christmas.  Up  until  this  year 
however,  I had  thought  that  every- 
one at  least  knew  that  the  story  of 
Christ's  birth  was  central  to  the  true 


meaning  of  Christmas. 

That  evening,  as  I was  recovering 
from  my  surprise,  I took  part  in  a 
simple  candlelight  service  with  a 
group  of  people  who  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  preparing  for  baptism. 
After  reading  the  Gospel  story  on 
the  birth  of  Christ,  I asked  for  any 
comments.  One  of  the  men  said,  "It 
is  difficult  to  comment  because  it  is 
the  first  time  I have  ever  heard  this 
story.  I need  more  time  to  think 
about  it  and  what  it  means  to  me." 
Again  the  contrast  between  all  the 
decorations  in  the  stores  and  the 
true  meaning  of  Christmas  as  a 
religious  feast  was  brought  \dvidly 
to  my  attention.  I found  myself 
being  challenged  to  take  a bit  more 
time  to  pray  to  try  at  least  to  keep 
myself  centred  on  Christ's  birth. 

Christmas  Eve  arrived  and  with 
it  the  Christians  gathered  in  large 
numbers  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Christ.  At  an  early  mass  there  were 
about  400  people  present  and  at  a 
later  one  there  were  about  200.  Sur- 
prisingly about  one  third  of  those 
present  were  non-Christians.  Most 
of  those  were  relatives  or  neigh- 
bours of  the  parishioners.  However, 
there  were  some  who  just  wanted  to 
attend  a Catholic  mass  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  had  tracked  down  the  near- 
est church.  Christmas  seems  to  be 
the  one  time  of  year  in  Japan  when 
we  can  freely  speak  about  Christ 
and  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas 
and  have  many  people  in  the  gener- 
al population  willing  to  listen. 
Christians  here  need  to  be  more 
creative  in  finding  new  ways  to  use 
this  time  of  year  much  more  effec- 
tively to  reach  people. 

In  most  parishes,  after  the  mass 
on  Christmas  Eve,  there  is  always 
an  informal  party  with  most  of  the 


While  all  the 

EXTERNAL  TRAPPINGS  OP 
THE  SEASON  ARE  BEING 
PICKED  UP  IN 
ABUNDANCE  BY  THIS 
CONSUMER  SOCIETY,  FOR 
MOST  OF  THE  125 
MILLION  PEOPLE  HERE, 

Christ  has  little  or 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH 

Christmas. 

people  staying  around  to  chat  for  a 
while  over  a cup  of  coffee  or  piece 
of  cake.  It  is  a good  opportunity  to 
meet  non-Christian  members  of  the 
different  families.  For  many  people 
this  simple  celebration  is  their  only 
chance  to  celebrate  Christmas  with 
other  Christians  or  to  make  the  feast 
a little  bit  special.  For  most 
Japanese,  December  25  is  just  a 
regular  working  day.  Because  of 
this  the  mass  on  Christmas  day  in 
many  parishes  is  focused  on  the 
children. 

In  spite  of  knowing  this,  it  was 
still  a bit  of  a letdown  when  I left 
the  church  Christmas  afternoon  for 
an  evening  meal  with  a few  priests 
to  bump  into  the  crowds  of  people 
travelling  to  or  from  work  as  on  any 
ordinary  day.  The  reality  of  Japan 
and  the  fact  that  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  Christian  is 
something  that  rushes  in  to  meet 
you  when  you  step  outside  the  door 
on  Christmas  day. 

However  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  one  interesting 
development.  It  is  becoming  a very 
common  practice  for  families  to  eat 
a Christmas  cake  together  on  Christ- 
mas day.  For  many  families  in 
Japan,  Christmas  is  becoming  one  of 
the  few  days  when  the  father  of  the 
family  returns  home  from  work 
rather  early.  In  all  the  train  stations 
and  in  front  of  all  the  bake  shops 
there  are  piles  of  cakes,  each  deco- 


rated with  Christmas  symbols. 
Many  people  buy  one  to  take  home 
to  share  with  their  family.  One 
priest,  in  a moment  of  sarcasm, 
complained  that  after  400  years  of 
having  missionaries  speak  about 
Christ,  we  have  so  far  only  succeed- 
ed in  having  families  gather  togeth- 
er to  eat  cake!  A person  needs  a 
certain  sense  of  humour  in  being 
here. 

As  soon  as  Christmas  passes, 
attention  is  immediately  shifted  to 
the  celebration  of  New  Year's.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  main  holiday  peri- 
ods in  Japan.  Most  people  have 
four  or  five  days  off  work.  As  mid- 
night draws  near  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  temple  bells  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  rung  at  least  100  times.  The 
temple  bell  is  struck  once,  followed 
by  silence  as  the  ring  drifts  through 
the  surrounding  hills.  As  the  echo 
dies  the  bell  is  struck  again.  At 
midnight  the  temple  gates  are 
opened  and  all  over  the  country 
millions  of  people  come  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  shrines  and  temples 
asking  for  blessings  for  the  New 
Year.  Probably  because  of  this, 
midnight  mass  on  New  Year's  Eve 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar. Many  Christians  as  well  want 
to  come  and  begin  the  new  year  by 
asking  God  to  bless  them  and  their 
families. 

At  times  it  seems  strange  to  pass 
the  Christmas  season  in  a foreign 
land  far  from  family  and  friends. 
Yet  it  also  presents  a challenge  to 
keep  Christ  the  centre  of  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  is  a challenge  we 
need  to  take  more  seriously  in 
Canada  as  well.  °° 

Scarboro  missioner  John  Carten  is 
pastor  ofTotsuka  Catholic  Church, 
Yokohama  City,  Japan. 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Iy  mission- 
ary vocation 
calls  me  to  imi- 
tate Jesus'  story 
of  befriending 
and  being  a 
friend  of  those  to 
whom  one  is 
sent.  Indeed,  I consider  friendship 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  my  life  as  a missionary 
because,  as  Jesus'  life  demonstrates, 
it  is  so  closely  associated  with  love 
and  justice.  Jesus  shared  His  life 
with  us  walking  a journey  of  friend- 
ship. 

As  missionaries  we  are  reminded 
of  our  call  to  be  friends,  especially 
among  the  poor.  It  is  important  to 
make  a clear  distinction  at  the  out- 
set. To  work  with  the  poor  and  to 
have  friends  among  them  are  two 
different  things.  Sometimes  we 
concentrate  on  the  work  and  desert 
the  more  personal  aspect  of  friend- 
ship. To  work  with  the  poor  is 
important  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  is 
more  important  to  have  friends 
among  them. 

To  have  friends  among  the  poor 
is  to  share  our  life  with  them.  This 
is  especially  important  for  the  poor 
because  to  be  poor  is  to  be  anony- 
mous. Nobody  notices  you.  You 
are  of  no  worth,  you  have  no  digni- 
ty or  identity,  are  not  trusted,  have 
nothing  to  share.  To  be  poor  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  object  of  no  intrinsic 
worth,  to  have  no  history,  no  voice 
in  anything.  Only  a friend  of  the 
poor  will  give  them  a name,  pay 


Called  To  Be  Friends 


attention  to  them,  give  them  of  their 
time  and  energy.  Only  as  a friend 
will  the  missioner  treat  the  poor  as 
persons  of  real  significance  in  their 
own  right  and  in  their  relationship 
to  each  other. 

In  being  a friend  the  missioner 


To  BE  POOR  IS  TO 
BE  ANONYMOUS. 
Nobody  NOTICES 
YOU.  You  ARE  OF 
NO  WORTH,  YOU 
HAVE  NO  DIGNITY 
OR  IDENTITY,  ARE 
NOT  TRUSTED, 
HAVE  NOTHING  TO 
SHARE.  To  BE 
POOR  IS  TO  BE 
TREATED  AS  AN 
OBJECT  OF  NO 
INTRINSIC  WORTH, 
TO  HAVE  NO 
HISTORY,  NO  VOICE 
IN  ANYTHING. 


helps  the  poor  gain  a sense  of  who 
they  are  because  only  a friend  can 
convince  someone  that  they  have 
dignity  and  worth.  It's  a great 
moment  when  this  happens 
because,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  the  poor  come  to  see  that 


someone  is  actually  enjoying, 
understanding  and  valuing  them  for 
who  they  really  are  and  that  it  is 
okay  to  be  who  they  are  as  persons. 
When  the  poor  can  say  they  have  a 
friend  they  will  finally  be  able  to  say 
that  they  are  not  alone  and  that  they 
matter  and  are  important  to  at  least 
one  other  significant  individual.  In 
friendship  what  one  gives  and 
receives  from  the  other  is  based  on 
trust.  To  give  of  oneself 
unreservedly  and  unselfishly  to  the 
poor  is  to  entrust  oneself  to  them 
and  is  a mark  of  true  friendship.  It 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  elimi- 
nating barriers  that  invariably  exist 
between  the  missioner  and  the  poor. 

The  friendship  relationship  with 
the  poor  is  not  always  an  easy  one. 
At  times  it  may  demand  that  we 
challenge  them  to  be  who  and  what 
they  are  as  persons  without  imply- 
ing in  the  challenge  any  withdrawal 
of  our  affection  for  them.  Without 
close  friends,  the  missioner  too,  will 
not  be  challenged  creatively  to  be  all 
he/ she  can  be.  For  that  reason  both 
the  poor  and  missioners  alike  need 
each  other  as  friends. 

It  is  a significant  moment  for  the 
missioner  when  she/he  can  say 
with  Jesus,  "I  shall  not  call  you  ser- 
vants anymore.  I call  you  friends" 
(John  15:15).  - 

Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  after  three  years  in 
Canada  as  Coordinator  of  Scarboro's 
Formation  Education  Department,  has 
now  returned  to  our  Peru  mission 
where  he  had  served  for  five  years  prior 
to  his  assignment  in  Canada. 
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FACES  OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONS: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  RON 
MACDONNELL 

Ron  MacDonnell  is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  In  this  interview,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  faced  by 
Brazilians,  the  role  of  the  Church, 
and  his  own  growth  as  a priest. 
Study  guide  available. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


SPEAKING  OUT  ON  MISSION 

What  is  mission?  The  answers  are 
as  individual  as  each  missioner. 
Four  Scarboro  lay  people  and  five 
priests  share  their  reflections  on 
mission. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  26  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


PADRE  PABLO:  FIGHTER  FOR 
JUSTICE 

In  Canada,  he's  known  as  Er. 

Harvey  Steele,  but  in  Latin  America, 
where  he  helped  found  the 
cooperative  movement,  he's  known 
as  "Padre  Pablo."  This  film  from 
Canamedia  Productions  looks  at  the 
work  of  Harvey  Steele  and  the 
institution  he  founded  in  Panama.  A 
shorter  version  of  this  film  was 
shown  on  CBC's  Man  Alive. 
FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  53  minutes 

PRICE:  $60.00 


RESTLESS  MISSION  FLAME 

The  Scarboro  Eoreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by 
John  Mary  Eraser.  Restless  Mission 
Flame  follows  the  life  of  this  single- 
minded  and  determined  priest, 
from  his  roots  in  Toronto  to  his 
death  in  Japan,  after  61  years  of 
missionary  service. 

FORMAT:  VHS 

LENGTH:  50  minutes 

PRICE:  $20.00 


Share  Scarboro  ax  Ohristmas 


ORDER  FORM  I would  like  to  order  the  following  productions 


Restless  Mission  Flame  copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Speaking  Out  On  Mission  copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Faces  of  Scarboro  Missions  copy(ies)  @ $20  per  copy  = $_ 

Padre  Pablo:  Fighter  for  Justice  copy(ies)  @ $60  per  copy  = $. 

You  can  also  order 

Foreman  of  Ocoa  copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

\dan  With  A Mission  copy(ies)  @ $16  per  copy  = $_ 

Total copy(ies)  = $. 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  or  money  order  for 

payable  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

?685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4 


Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Authorizing  Signature 

( 


Our  Kind 
of  People 


The  poor,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  not  recognized  as  im- 
portant are  Scarboro's  kind  of 
people.  We  work  alongside  people 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the 
fringes  of  our  global  community 
and  who  struggle  for  life.  We  con- 
tinue to  provide  a Christian 
presence  in  predominantly  non- 
Christian  environments. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  if 
you  are  considering  a religious 
commitment  as  a priest  or  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Join  us  in  our  work  of  proclaiming 
Christ's  good  news  of  justice, 
peace  and  hope. 

IscarboD 
Imissions 

A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  of  priests  and  lay  people. 


Yes,  Tm  interested  in  learning  more 
about  working  as  a missionary.  Please 
send  me  information  on: 


□ Priesthood 


□ Lay  missionary 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province:  Code: 

Education: 

Age: 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM 

Ms.  Louise  Malnachuk 
Formation  Department 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  MIM  1M4 


